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ScEpTicisM is a word designating, I suppose, properly, the attitude 
of mind which declares truth to be unattainable. It is commonly 
applied to those who declare particular truths, and especially theo- 
logical dogmas, to be unattainable. No one doubts that Cardinal 
Newman accepted with perfect sincerity the dogmas of the Catholic 
Church, and was, in that sense, the reverse of a sceptic. It seems to 
me, indeed, that he never fairly looked the sceptical arguments in 
the face ; and it is partly for that reason that he permits himself to 
use certain arguments against opponents who partially agreed with 
him, with apparent indifference to the results to which they might 
lead in the minds of common antagonists. Scepticism, in the common 
sense of the phrase, was so far from his ways of thought, that he 
generally assumes that to call an argument sceptical is to give it a 
practical refutation. The question remains open, not what did 
Newman believe, but what did his arguments properly imply ? Some 
of his early disciples deduced from them what he would have 
called sceptical conclusions. An argument, according to Boyle’s 
familiar illustration, is like a crossbow ; because, unlike the long-bow, 
which corresponds to testimony, it has a force independent of the 
arm that wields it. But it has also the peculiarity that it frequently 
goes off backward. The man who expounds an idea is like the man 
who fires. a mine: the explosion may have consequences quite 
unintended by him. It is, therefore, legitimate to ask whether 
Newman’s reasoning was sceptical, and, if so, in what sense. I shall 
try to suggest an answer by examining a line of argument, which is 
expounded in some significant writings. 
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I will first take a remarkable paper, which appeared as No. 85 of 
the Tracts for the Times '|—a set of eight lectures on ‘The Scripture 
Proof of the Doctrines of the Church.’ The argument is a simple 
one, and, as he says (p. 3), ‘ what is familiarly called a kill or cure 
remedy.’ Protestants profess to prove their doctrines from the 
Scriptures, and from the Scriptures alone. If, then, they believe 
doctrines not provable from the Scriptures, they must either 
abandon, or assign some other ground for, their beliefs. If, for 
instance, they reject Apostolical succession, they must also deny ‘the 
Godhead of the Holy Ghost ’—neither doctrine being explicitly 
stated in Scripture. For reasons assigned, Newman rejects the 
‘Latitudinarian’ or anti-dogmatic doctrine, as ‘once for all, untenable,’ 
and holds that we must either take the Anglican ground, that the 
doctrines are given in Scripture, but only given in an indirect or 
covert way; or the ‘ Romanist’ ground (as he then understood it), 
that some doctrines are added on the strength of tradition. This 
argument, intended to put Protestants in a dilemma, is moulded to 
some extent upon the ‘ Analogy’ argument of his favourite bishop, 
Butler. Butler answered the statement of the deists, that the God 
of Christianity was unjust, by arguing that the God of nature was 
equally unjust. James Mill, admitting the analogy, refused to 
believe in either God. Dr. Martineau has said, for similar reasons, 
that Butler wrote ‘one of the most terrible persuasives to atheism 
ever produced.’ So Newman’s ‘kill or cure’ argument is essentially 
that God has either revealed nothing, or has made revelations in 
some other place than the Bible. His argument, like Butler’s, may 
be as good a persuasive to scepticism as to belief. 

Newman argues at length, and with undeniable power, that we 
cannot depend safely upon the Bible alone. What, in the first 
place is the Bible? It is not one book; it is‘a great number of 
writings, of various persons, living at various times, put together 
into one, and assuming its existing form as if casually and by 
accident’ (p. 30). He compares it to a collection of writings of a 
philosophical school, not intended for publication, with many gaps, 
repetitions, and apparent contradictions, and requiring careful investi- 
gation before the implications could be discovered. The ‘captious 
spirit’ (he says elsewhere, p. 75) would ask what made these many 
books one book, and would answer, ‘the printers.’ He declares of 
himself that ‘ though the Bible be inspired ’ (which he fully admits), 
*it has all such characteristics as might attach to a book uninspired : 
the characteristics of dialect and style, the distinct effects of times 
and places, youth and age, of moral and intellectual character.’ How, 
again, do we know what is really part of the Bible? The writers of 

1 Though anonymous, it is ascribed to Newman by the authorities, e.g. Burgon’s 


Twelve Good Men, i. 491; the internal evidence is conclusive, and Newman adopts 
several passages in his work on Development (1st edition), pp. 88, 143, 160, 
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the New Testament never claim to be inspired (p. 11); we infer 
their inspiration solely from the fact that it was written by the 
Apostles, and ‘ from the Old Testament being inspired.’ The separate 
evidence for many parts of this miscellaneous collection is very slight. 
The New Testament,’ he says (p. 80), contains twenty-seven books 
of varying importance: of these fourteen are not mentioned at all 
till from eighty to one hundred years after St. John’s death . . of 
the other thirteen, five are quoted but by one writer during the same 
period.’ The Epistle to the Hebrews, though accepted in the East, 
was not received in the West till the time of St. Jerome. ‘There is 
no doubt, indeed, that this important epistle is part of the word of 
God. But why? because the testimony of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, when Christians were at leisure to examine the question 
thoroughly, is altogether in its favour’ (p. 78). Or, to take the Old 
Testament, we are told that the book of Esther (p. 81) is not quoted in 
the New Testament ; it is not admitted ‘ by two considerable Fathers ;’ 
it is to all appearance a common history, it has no prophecies, no 
specially religious character, and contains things which shock one. 
We receive it, however, because we have good reason to believe from 
tradition that Christ included it when ‘he spoke of the prophets.’ 
Similarly we accept the ‘Song of Songs’ as divine and ‘as a con- 
tinued type,’ though we are nowhere told so in the Scripture, because 
tradition informs us that in our Saviour’s time it was included under 
the title of ‘ the Psalms,’ and Our Saviour in St. Luke’s Gospel refers 
to the Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms. The strange weakness 
of the evidence in these and other cases is dwelt upon, it should be 
said, as proving that we have stronger evidence for some Church 
doctrines, such as the Eucharist (that is, for the early belief in those 
doctrines), than we have for parts of the Bible. But in any case it 
is hard to see how ‘ proof’ could be weaker. 

Granting the authority of the Bible, what does it prove? There 
is not, he states (pp. 9-12), a single text in favour of infant baptism. 
St. Paul nowhere urges so important a duty upon parents. There 
is no text allowing us to take oaths; ‘the words of Christ and St. 
James seem plainly the other way.’ We admit the practice only 
because St. Paul occasionally uses words equivalent to an oath. The 
Holy Ghost is nowhere expressly called God (though we infer his 
Godhead from ‘parallel passages’). The word Trinity is no more in 
Scripture than the words Altar, Absolution, and Succession. The 
doctrine of original sin depends upon one or two texts, or ‘ implica- 
tions.’ The doctrine of the Atonement may be regarded as figura- 
tive by those who explain away the doctrine of the Eucharist. The 
doctrine of Justification by faith only is never declared; but we 
truly infer that there is a sense in which it may be held, ‘ though an 
Apostle (St. James) has in so many words said the contrary.’ If, 
then, conclusive evidence is requisite before we believe, what is left ? 

02 
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At first sight (p. 12) we should retain the doctrines of the ‘ Divinity 
of Christ, the Unity of God and the supremacy of Divine Grace, 
and our election in Christ, and the resurrection of the body, and 
eternal life and death to the righteous or the sinners, but little 
besides. Shall we give up the divinity of the Holy Ghost, original 
sin, the inspiration of the New Testament, united worship, the 
Sacraments, and infant baptism?’ If we do we shall soon find 
difficulties as to the divinity of Christ and other doctrines, which, 
though more clearly expressed, are still open to ‘specious objections.’ 
Difficulties will be raised about the word ‘ everlasting’ as applied 
to punishment, and so forth. 

He urges (in the fifth lecture) that the reticence of the biblical 
writers may be due to their‘ simplicity ’ and ‘ depth,’ which led them 
to mention facts without comment and to use phrases inadequate to 
the occasion. So (p. 56) the writers of the Old Testament mention 
criminal actions without blaming them; nay, it seems, sometimes 
praising them, as in the case of Jael and Sisera. St. Luke and St. 
Paul mention the Lord’s Supper as if it were a common meal, and 
their language would not of itself suggest the doctrine of the Eucha- 
rist. It may be urged that the tone of the New Testament is unsacra- 
mental, and the impression it leaves on the mind is not that of a 
priesthood and its attendant system (p. 58). Christ’s words to the 
woman of Samaria, he has said before (p. 7), might seem to forbid all 
‘ external religion ;’ and therefore, as he argues, prove too much even 
for the Protestant, and must mean something else. Finally, he says 
(p. 60) :— 

‘The three first gospels contain no declaration of our Lord’s divinity, and there 
are passages which tend at first sight the other way. .. . Is it possible that the 
Evangelists could write any one particle of their records of his life without having 
the great and solemn truth steadfastly before them that He was their God? Yet 
they do not show this’ (although when we know it we can see it to be implied)... . 
‘ Iconceive that the impression left on an ordinary mind would be that our Saviour 
was a superhuman being, intimately possessed of God’s confidence, but still a crea- 
ture—an impression infinitely removed from the truth as really contained and 
intended in those gospels,’ 

He remarks elsewhere (p. 75) that an ‘infidel historian accuses 
St. John of borrowing the doctrine of the Eternal Logos from the 
Alexandrian Platonists.’ As Newman does not state his own view, I 
cannot say whether he admitted this derivation. If it be true, the 
only evangelist who asserts (or implies) the divinity of Christ has 
found His doctrine in some uninspired source. Other arguments show 
the omission of most important points. He notices the difficulty of 
reconciling the statements about the resurrection. He argues at 
length that the admission of the Gentiles to the Church was signified 
‘ covertly ’ in Christ’s teaching ; that His words need only have meant 
(though they did mean more) that the gospel was to be preached to 
the scattered Jews; and Gentiles to be converted to Judaism. He 
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says that the Apostles clearly understood the words in this sense. He 
adds (p.56) that ‘thewhole subject of prophecy’ might be here brought 
in. The famous prophecy in Isaiah liii. for example, refers primarily 
to a contemporary event, though it ‘ glances’ at the great gospel doc- 
trine. It can, therefore, be no ‘ proof’ except tothose already convinced. 
He concludes his lecture (p. 68) by saying, what no one would deny, 
that the early Church sanctioned the practice of finding ‘ very recon- 
dite meanings’ in Scripture ; and, moreover, that, like the Scriptures, 
it preserved ‘ a great secrecy concerning fresh doctrines, as the Trinity 
and Eucharist.’ The whole argument, in short, falls in completely, 
so far as the New Testament is concerned, with the critical teaching 
of Dr. Martineau (for example) in his recent book on Authority.’ 
If the doctrines which he regards as ‘ covert’ or ‘ secret,’ or, in other 
words, not proved to exist, did not exist in point of fact, he virtually 
supports the belief that Christ was regarded as an inspired Hebrew 
prophet, and that all the sacramental and sacerdotal system was an 
aftergrowth, confirmed by nothing in the original documents. And 
of course the beliefs cannot be inferred from the reticence, though 
it may be otherwise proved that they were consistent with it. 

In his last lecture, Newman makes a still further remarkable 
application of his argument. He notes passages in Scripture which 
to most men in this generation will appear at first sight strange, 
superstitious, incredible, and extreme. If, then, in spite of these dif- 
ficulties, Scripture is nevertheless from God, so again, in spite of 
similar internal difficulties, the Catholic system is from Him also. 
The argument, he adds, comes to this, that none of us are in such a 
state as to warrant us in deciding peremptorily what is from God, 
and what not—not even apparent contradictions, or, it would seem, 
apparent sanctions of cruelty. He has already observed (p. 37) that 
Genesis contains two apparently contradictory accounts of the creation 
of man. The Catholic doctrine of the Eucharist is not as irreconcil- 
able with the accounts of its institution as the second chapter of 
Genesis is with the first. He infers that the doctrine is not un- 
scriptural, ‘ unless the book of Genesis is (what is impossible, God for- 
bid !) self-contradictory.’ This is a very convenient method of dealing 
with ‘startling’ statements. The accounts of the demoniacs are 
‘startling ;’ and if the Fathers are credulous for relating similar 
stories, the Evangelists too must be held credulous. If we were not 
accustomed to the narrative, we should scoff at the stories of Eve 
and the serpent, or of the devils entering the herd of swine, as ‘ fanci- 
ful and extravagant.’ If Balaam’s ass instructed Balaam, ‘ what is 
there fairly to startle us in the Church’s doctrine that the water of 
baptism cleanses from sin? . . . Of this I feel sure that those who 
consider the Church’s doctrine incredible, will soon, if they turn 
their thoughts steadily that way, feel a difficulty in the serpent that 
tempted Eve, and the ass that admonished Balaam.’ The more ‘men 
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of modern temper’ think about the Deluge, the less will they believe 
it, and the same is true of Jonah and the whale. The stories about 
the pool of Bethesda, or about the virtue attributed to St. Paul’s 
garments and St. Peter’s shadow, will seem superstitious. They will 
be offended at many doctrinal passages: at St. Paul’s ‘spiritualisation’ 
of the story of Sarah and Hagar; at Christ’s condemnation of the 
rich ; at the Star of Bethlehem ; and so forth. We shall begin to 
pick and choose, point out that no reliance is to be placed on parti- 
cular texts; and regard the publication of Christianity merely as an 
historical event, which modified human thought and society, not as 
something divine and independent of us (p. 99). ‘Thisis what the 
age is coming to.’ That is, we shall soon apply historical criticism 
to the Bible, and historical criticism will lead to mischief. The 
objections noticed may be briefly described as selections from 
Voltaire, Tom Paine, and the deists. Protestants used to say that 
the deists had been ‘ victoriously refuted’ by the divines who dared 
not to meet argument by argument, instead of retorting ‘ Swallow this 
if you swallow that.’ Nowitis admitted that, on the ground assumed 
by both parties in that controversy, the unbelievers would certainly 
have the best of it. 

The argument substantially asserts throughout that the Bible 
alone—and the Bible contains, of course, the whole original evidence— 
does not prove the facts or the doctrines maintained by the orthodox. 
It is right to say that it is stated in a form which sometimes leaves 
us in doubt as to Newman’s own opinion. It is avowedly an argument 
ad hominem. Some shrewd objections are put into the mouth of 
the ‘ captious person’ or the ‘ infidel historian’; and we are not ex- 
plicitly told that he has really the best of the argument on the ground 
assumed by the Protestants; but only that, in point of fact, the 
Protestants will be beatenif he fights. Again, some positive reasons 
are suggested for believing that there were doctrines accepted by the 
apostles, but not explicitly stated in Scripture. Still the sceptical 
nature of the reasoning is manifest. Its whole pith and substance 
depends upon the establishment of the proposition that the evidence of 
the Bible is insufficient. Newman does not say, ‘My proofs are as 
good as yours’; but ‘ Your proofs are as badas mine.’ Both require 
to be supplemented by some external guarantee. Believe in the 
doctrines for some other reason, and then you may find indications— 
so-called ‘ proofs,’ such as those for the authenticity of Esther, which, 
in the proper sense of the word, are not proofs at all. His emphatic 
and repeated assertion of the doctrine of ‘ secrecy,’ again, is virtually 
a concession of the point. To say that vital doctrines were ‘concealed’ 
in the Bible and by the early Church is to say that we cannot prove 
that they were held. By‘ going below the surface’ or into ‘ the deeps’ 
of Scripture, we may get indications or hints that they were, or may 
possibly have been, held. But if these hints were clear enough to afford 
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any logical basis of proof, his dilemma would lose its whole point. ‘Shut 
both eyes,’ he says, ‘or open both.’ Believe everything or nothing. 
His own justification for believing everything was, at this time, his 
belief in the authority of the early Church. He soon found that 
some further guarantee was necessary. 

His scepticism is equally shown by another doctrine upon which 
he insists frequently and emphatically, as it is, indeed, essential 
to his case. We, he says—speaking of the mass of uncritical 
believers—believe the Bible to be the word of God, ‘ because we have 
been so taught. A believing spirit is in all cases a more blessed 
spirit than an unbelieving’ (p. 72). Sceptics admit that they wish 
they could believe. ‘ Nature herself gives testimony against scepti-- 
cism, against doubt, against a habit (I say a habit) of inquiry, against 
a cold, critical, investigating temper, the temper of what are called 
shrewd, clear-headed, hard-headed men, in that, by the confession of 
all, happiness is attached not to their temper, but to confiding, un- 
reasoning faith.’ Inquiry may be a duty, as going out into cold and 
rain may be a duty, as war may be a duty. It is preposterous to 
assert that free inquiry leads to scepticism and is yet right. ‘What 
is right and what is happy cannot in the long run and on a large 
scale be disjoined. To follow truth can never be a subject of regret ; 
free inquiry does lead a man to regret the days of his childish faith, 
therefore it is not following truth’ (ib.). To the obvious remark 
that some beliefs contradict other beliefs, that believing in Christ is 
disbelieving in Mahomet, and that therefore ‘belief’ in the abstract 
cannot be called good or bad, he replies by arguing that true conver- 
sion is of a positive not a negative character, an addition to, not a 
destruction of faith. We are therefore expected to ‘forestall know- 
ledge by faith.’ ‘Let us believe what we do not see or know’ (p. 85). 
And he concludes his lectures by declaring that he loves the Church, 
her Bible, her doctrines, and her rites, and therefore he believes. Is 
this assault upon ‘scepticism’ really sceptical, or the reverse ? 
‘ Faith,’ said the schoolboy, ‘ is believing what we know to be untrue.’ 
Newman asserts that ‘belief’ is a duty, and ‘belief’ in excess of 
proof. The argument is again put in the book on the ‘ Develop- 
ment of Christian Doctrine,’ and there, as here, is an essential part 
of the argument. He quotes (p. 328, lst ed.) Locke’s statement 
that there is‘one unerring mark’ of the love of truth for truth’s 
sake, namely, ‘the not entertaining any proposition more strongly 
than the proofs it is built upon will warrant.’ To this Newman 
replies that calculation never made a hero, and he shows that the 
Church has always upheld the opposite theory. When Celsus accused 
Christians of saying ‘ Do not inquire, but believe,’ Origen replied by 
admitting and defending the doctrine. He thought it better for 
men to believe without reason, and thus to reform, rather than to 
remain in their sins (a convenient assumption). The Fathers gene- 
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rally held that ‘ the majority were to believe first and prove afterwards.” 
Newman says himself (p. 327) that ‘ belief is better than ‘ unbelief,” 
that ‘probable arguments are sufficient for conclusions which we 
embrace as most certain,’ and ‘that it has ever been the heretical 
principle to prefer reason to faith, and to consider that things 
are true only so far as they are proved.’ 

The statement involves some curious assumptions, but I need 
only ask how it invalidates Locke’s assertion. If I love truth for 
truth’s sake, must I not believe what I regard as proved? This is 
quite enough without saying that I believe only what is proved. 
If it is proved that a thing is probable—that is, only probable—why 
should I believe it to be certain? In a rather strange passage 
Newman puts the case mathematically: ‘If we will doubt,’ he says. 
(Tract 85, p. 112), ‘that is, if we will not allow evidence to be suffi- 
cient which merely results in a balance on the side of revelation; if we 
will determine that no evidence is enough to prove revealed religion 
but what is overpowering ; if we will not go by evidence in which there 
are (so to speak) three chances for revelation and only two against,. 
we cannot be Christians.’ Apply this to any other case. I believe 
that the evidence for the curative powers of Dr. Koch’s medicine is- 
only three to two. I am fully justified, no doubt, in advising a con- 
sumptive patient to take it; but, if I tell him that his cure is a 
certainty when I know it to be uncertain, I am simply telling a lie. 
If I tell ignorant people everywhere that the cure is certain, I am. 
lying systematically. If I tell them that disbelief is wicked, I am 
appealing to ignorance and prejudice on behalf of a lie. Why is it 
otherwise in the case of Christian doctrine ? Calculation certainly 
does not make men heroes; it only saves them from being fools.. 
But a hero is not one who disbelieves that there is a risk, but one 
who looks facts in the face and dares the risk. That the majority 
will believe on insufficient ground from prejudice—patriotic, religious, 
or personal—is undeniable. Is that a reason for telling them that 
they are acting rightly, and that they are actually bound to believe 
implicitly, when they can neither judge the direct evidence nor the 
claims to authority of the body which orders them to believe ? 

In truth, such conclusions as these are the natural corollary from 
the assumption that a belief in dogmas is necessary to salvation. 
That doctrine, so long as it was held, naturally led to the theory 
which places belief before proof. The belief in a creed has a 
magical influence, whatever the grounds of belief. Therefore it was 
right to burn unbelievers instead of arguing with them, if burning 
were the most persuasive argument. The early Christians, Newman 
tells us, were directed to avoid heretics, lest they should be unable 
to defend their faith; and so the sainted King Louis recommended 
his knights not to argue with an infidel, but to run their sword into 
his belly as far as it would go—a form of argument more satisfactory 
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to both parties. An amiable person to-day appeals to our pre- 
judices or the (assumed) blessedness of believing. A bigot appeals 
to the stake or to hell-fire ; each to something which is assuredly 
not reason to the ‘clear-headed or hard-headed.’ The ‘paradox’ 
as Newman calls it, the reductio ad absurdum as I should say, is. 
that you are forced to supply argument by threats or cajolery. 
Believing in the magical effect of a dogma, independently of the 
grounds on which it is accepted, you are forced to the ‘ paradox’ of 
punishing people for doing what they think right and what you 
cannot deny to be right, namely, believing what they hold to be 
proved. The acceptance of a creed is ‘necessary to salvation,’ 
although it is not necessary, as in fact it is often impossible, © 
to intellectual honesty. This doctrine indeed is either openly 
abandoned or cleverly explained away by most men now, what- 
ever their opinions. Its effect upon Newman is shown by his 
attack upon Latitudinarians. They actually maintain, he complains, 
that error is innocent ; that a blunder is not sinful, and that God 
will accept a man who acts conscientiously whatever his creed. 
Hence they believe in free inquiry, though free inquiry is certain 
to dissolve dogma and so to make men unhappy. The Latitudi- 
narian of course replies that he welcomes free inquiry because free. 
inquiry is the sole test of truth; that to believe what is true will in 
the long run conduce to happiness, although the abandonment of 
prejudice and superstition may cause a temporary pain. Be honest 
first and happy afterwards. If dogmas can’t stand free inquiry, let 
dogmas go. That this implies a disbelief in the transcendent 
importance of a dogma, is no doubt true. That it admits that 
Pagans, Papists, and Protestants may all be saved, is not only true 
but a welcome truth. But it no more proves that truth is regarded 
as unimportant than it is a proof that a man who holds, as we all 
hold, that medical theories must be settled by free inquiry holds 
that wrong opinions about medicine are not mischievous. Un- 
doubtedly, too, it implies that incompetent reasoners will often go- 
wrong. So, on any showing, will incompetent dogmatists. Blind 
acceptance of opinion is as favourable to General Booth, or Auguste. 
Comte, or Mr. Bradlaugh, as it is to the Pope. In both cases, on 
any showing, we have to admit that error is common and mis-~ 
chievous. Does it follow that it is sinful? Newman holds 
‘ Latitudinarians’ to be sceptics because they reject dogma, that is, 
unproved dogma. Which is the real sceptic? The man who. 
declines logical tests, or the man who admits them? Was Don 
Quixote a sceptic when he tested his helmet, or when he resolved. 
to assume its strength? If scepticism means distrust of reason, 
clearly the man who most distrusts reason is the man who declines. 
tests or who puts dogma first and proof afterwards. The alternative 
* believe all’ or ‘ believe nothing,’ is clearly so far sceptical. It means 
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that, as proof is impossible, we may take our choice. It is saying if we 
believe, we shall believe. If you steep yourself in a prejudice, you will 
come to think it an indubitable truth. Who doubts it? and who can 
deny that your belief then ceases to be any argument for the un- 
believer? Some other argument must be adduced to decide our choice 
before we can escape from pure and absolute scepticism. So long as we 
make belief the precedent and reason the consequent; so long as we 
say ‘this is true,’ and therefore there must be a proof of it, and 
because it is not proved by the Bible it must be provable by the 
Church, we are clearly in a vicious circle. We are sceptics because 
we substantially admit that each of two opposing theories is justifiable 
on its own grounds. Did Newman ever get out of the circle ? 

He escaped, of course, practically by accepting the ‘ authority’ of 
the Church. To appreciate the real meaning of this, we must ask 
what is meant by ‘authority.’ Unluckily it has two meanings, not 
only different, but often so related that the greater the authority in 
one sense, the less it is in another. Authority, when I speak as an 
historian or a man of science, is a name for evidence, Authority, as 
used by a lawyer, is a name for coercion, whether physical or moral. 
Newman incidentally refers (Development, p. 149) to scientific au- 
thority in a sense which suggests the nature of the possible confusion. 
*The whole school of physical philosophers,’ he says, ‘take Newton’s 
theory of gravitation for granted because it is generally received, and 
use it without rigidly testing it first, each for himself, by phenomena.’ 
If, he adds, phenomena occur ‘ which it does not satisfactorily solve,’ 
they assume that there must be some way of reconciling fact and 
theory, though the precise way does not occur to them. What is 
the real state of the case? Philosophers accept Newton’s dynamical 
theory (viz., that bodies moving under the influence of a certain 
force will move in a certain way), first, because Newton has given 
a demonstration of its truth; next, if they are not familiar with 
the demonstration, because they know it has been tested by ma- 
thematicians of every degree of capacity, mutually independent 
and thoroughly impartial, and yet that no error has ever been 
pointed out; thirdly, because Newton’s theory forms part of a 
whole system of correlative and interdependent truths, which have 
been tested over and over again by every means that ingenuity 
can devise, and found capable of bearing all tests without a 
single exception. They believe also in another and distinct truth, 
namely in the purely empirical fact that the motions of the solar 
system are regulated by gravitation alone, because calculations im- 
plying the truth of that doctrine have been carefully and minutely 
tested by astronomers, navigators, men of science in many depart- 
ments, and have explained all the facts. If, however, phenomena 
occur which are not thus explicable, they try first, whether the cal- 
culations are erroneous or not carried sufficiently far; or secondly, 
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whether there are not unknown data (such as the instance of an un- 
discovered planet) which require a modification of the previous cal- 
culations. If either process brings the new facts under the old 
formula, the fact that the planetary orbits are cases of gravitation is 
so far verified. But if a new phenomenon were not only unexplained 
but inexplicable by any such method, what would they conclude? 
Simply that some other foree must be in operation, or that gravita- 
tion would not account for the phenomenon. [If all this is covered 
by the words ‘ generally received,’ Newman is right ; if not, he has 
misconceived the nature of scientific authority. I may add, too, 
that if a man is not convinced by Newton and Newton’s followers, 
but still holds that the sun goes round the earth, we do not call him 
wicked, but intimate, as courteously as may be, our own profound con- 
viction that he is a fool. He is quite right, as an honest man, to 
dispute arguments which do not convince him ; but our appeal is to 
the ‘authority ’ of reason, not to the authority of force. 

In most cases, of course outside of physical science, the evidence 
is far from demonstrative, and here we have to act upon probabilities 
or hypotheses. Newman, as we have seen, holds that probable argu- 
ments are sufficient for conclusions which ‘we embrace as most 
certain.’ That we often do so is undeniable. The question remains, 
‘ought we todo so?’ Nothing is commoner than the generation of 
positive belief by the simple process of acting on the hypothesis of 
its truth. Nothing, probably, persuades a man of his orthodoxy so 
strongly as burning a heretic. I become convinced that a thing is 
true because, when certainty is unattainable, I have to act as though 
it were true. But this surely represents a fallacy against which we 
should guard, not a logical principle which we should accept. It is 
a clear explanation of half the superstitions and follies by which the 
mind is infested ; and certainly it is a fallacy often encouraged by 
obedience to authority. Imagine it applied in a scientific question. 
If we are to believe the doctrine simply because it is ‘ generally 
received,’ we should have rejected Newton even ina case where there 
was demonstration to the contrary. Or let us take the case of vacci- 
nation. We—the unlearned in medicine—have to take it on ‘ autho- 
rity.’ Now we should probably be right in acting upon the doctrine, 
if every doctor had examined it independently, tested it by experi- 
ment, and agreed that it was useful. Even so, remembering all the 
erroneous practices which doctors have sanctioned, we might still 
have some doubt, though we should act, 7.e. be vaccinated, as though 
we had no doubt. But suppose that we acted on the authority of the 
College of Physicians. The ‘authority’ of reason would be dimin- 
ished because we should then be obeying the vote of a majority, and 
all corporate bodies are notoriously liable to be swayed by considera- 
tions different from reason—by prejudice, party and professional feel- 
ing, and so forth. If, further, belief in vaccination were made a test 
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for admission to the College of Physicians, the ‘ authority’ would be 
greatly diminished by the simple fact that their judgment was only 
the judgment of men already convinced. Finally, if the College 
were allowed to compel everyone to be vaccinated, and to burn every- 
body who attacked vaccination, ‘authority’ in the reasonable sense 
would all but vanish, while authority in the sense of coercion would 
be enormously strengthened. Substitute a Church for the College 
of Physicians, and baptism for vaccination, and remember that 
vaccination can at least be tested, while no test can tell us whether 
an infant is regenerated, and it is plain enough that while the 
Church may be able to enforce the practice and perhaps the belief, 
its ‘authority,’ in the sense of reasonable testimony, becomes a 
vanishing quantity. To believe ‘on authority’ is to believe because 
somebody else believes. That is reasonable if it is reasonable to hold 
that the somebody is right. The test of his authority, in scientific 
matters, is that he is qualified to investigate, that he agrees with 
other independent investigators, and that the truth, which has been 
subject to every possible test direct and indirect, is confirmed by and 
confirms other truths similarly established. When we cannot judge 
of the argument, the first and most essential test is the agree- 
ment of those who can judge, and, of course, their independent 
agreement, The evidence of witnesses is strong or weak, exactly as 
they are or are not really independent. If ten separate witnesses 
swear to a fact their testimony may be conclusive. If a club 
of ten people swear to a fact, affecting their interests, it is often 
worthless. Therefore the reasonable authority of a multitude of 
assertors varies directly as their mutual independence; whilst its 
authority, in the sense of power of enforcing positions or beliefs, 
varies directly as their mutual dependence. Reasonable authority 
again may be accepted because it appeals to tests, which we can 
appreciate when we do not appreciate the reasons. I believe that 
electricians know something, because I can see the electric light. We 
believe in one authority because it can always produce its vouchers : 
we cannot trust the other which orders us to accept its word without 
vouchers. If a banker resents a demand for vouchers because he 
regards it as an imputation upon his honesty, we know pretty well 
what to think of him, especially if we are ‘ clear’ or ‘ hardheaded’ men. 
The pathetic appeal for implicit trust is a highly suspicious answer 
to a demand for proof. 

Now let us see what is the kind of authority to which Newman 
appeals. If it is the authority of reason, his appeal is to evidence: 
if to the authority of coercion, it may be virtually an appeal to 
something radically opposed to reason—in other words, it implies 
distrust of reason as the essential principle of scepticism. His 
argument in the book on ‘ Development’ still takes the old form. 
‘You must accept the whole or reject the whole: reduction does 
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but enfeeble and amputation mutilate’ (p. 154). The dilemma 
obviously involves a theory. Before I can press it for good or bad, 
I must show that two mutually exclusive theories are in presence. 
The obvious answer to such dilemmas in general is that there is pro- 
bably some truth on both sides. This, however, according to Newman 
is to admit the electicism which infallibly leads first to heresies and 
then to infidelity. He therefore seeks to show that the Catholic 
doctrine is a unit, a rounded and complete system of interdependent 
truths which must be either taken or rejected. In Hobbes’s homely 
phrase, a creed is like a pill, which must not be chewed but 
swallowed whole. Newman, therefore, meets the difficulty arising 
from the admitted absence of any system of doctrine in the original 
documents by arguing for the essential unity and harmony of the 
system of beliefs introduced in the Catholic creed and implied in its 
ritual and its constitution, and then arguing backwards and in- 
ferring that the creed was somehow latent even in the earliest 
period. This is shown by a description of the living ideas, which 
take root in a society, develop themselves in proportion to their 
native vigour and subtlety, produce an ethical code, a system of 
government, a theology, and a ritual which are all the legitimate 
product of the original germ. Some creeds have thus a general vitality, 
proved by their harmonious growth, while others represent mere com- 
promises between opposing systems, and therefore contain from the 
first a principle of disintegration and ultimate death. He applies 
various tests, such as preservation of type, power of assimilation, 
logical sequence, and so forth, which, as he urges, are satisfied by the 
Catholic Church. This establishes a presumption that the develop- 
ment is legitimate, which becomes practically conclusive when we 
consider that there is no rival claimant for the same position. We 
are then entitled to neglect difficulties as astronomers (in his opinion) 
dismiss difficulties about gravitation, and to take for granted that 
they would be explained if we had the necessary knowledge. 

Now, so far, unbelievers may fully agree up to a certain point. 
Nobody would deny that the Catholic Church has great vitality: that 
it has lasted through many centuries (though through a very small 
fraction of human history, and among a small minority of the human 
race), and that it may be regarded as a continuous and harmonious 
system of belief and practice. Comte, for example, has put the case 
as strongly as Newman, though with a very different conclusion. 
The suggested tests, in fact, go immediately to the vitality of the 
creed, and only apply to its veracity so far as veracity is implied by 
vitality. Now other creeds have lasted as long and had as many ad- 
herents as the Catholic; and therefore, prima facie, some other test 
is necessary, and the test which is the essential condition of scientific 
authority is entirely absent—the test, namely, of independent verifi- 
ation. Much of the creed is, of course, incapable of verification. 
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There is no conceivable means of verifying the Athanasian Creed. 
Yet there are some dogmas which might very fairly be tested. 
A divinely inspired book should give us true history; it might 
give us clear prophecies; it might, when it touches upon matters 
of physical science, give us accurate statements. The history, 
if true, should stand the test of exposure to ‘ hard-headed’ inquirers. 
The method is admitted by Protestant writers—as, for example, 
by the gentlemen who have discovered that geology strikingly 
confirms the story of the Deluge. But Newman, as we have seen, 
was convinced that such methods had a direct tendency to scepticism. 
He limits himself, therefore, to the test of consistency and con- 
tinuity of the creed, which by its nature is a negative test, and still 
requires more assumption before we approach to proof. The autho- 
rity of which he is in search is an authority which need not look out- 
side itself for proof, and is therefore independent of such verification. 

Now, as Newman observes (p. 122), analogy ‘in one point of 
view ’ tells against a revelation. Analogy is ‘in some senses violated 
by the fact of a revelation,’ though, once admitting a revelation, the 
mode of revelation is a mere question of degree. This is, in fact, 
a corollary of Hume’s miracle argument. We cannot argue from the 
‘natural’ order to that which is ex hypothesi supernatural. We 
must, at any rate, admit that wherever recognised ‘laws of nature’ 
are sufficient to account for an event, we have no reason to believe 
in ‘supernatural’ interference. Death on the cross requires no 
miracle ; though miracle may be necessary to explain a resurrection. 
So far, therefore, as Newman appeals to historical facts to explain 
the growth of dogma, he is no nearer to establishing a supernatural 
growth. We understand the growth of sciences, of historical know- 
ledge, of political and social institutions, without supposing the 
inspiration of Newton or Niebuhr, of King Alfred or Mr. Gladstone. 
Remembering this, it is curious to notice Newman’s explanation of 
the growth of certain beliefs and institutions. In speaking of the 
papal supremacy, he argues (p. 127) that an infallible authority is 
necessary because if people once begin to reason, they will reach 
different conclusions—a clear avowal of scepticism. He obviously 
feels that it is such an avowal, and therefore explains (p. 128) that 
he does not deny the existence of ‘ eternal truths,’ but only thinks 
that there are ‘none sufficiently commanding to be the basis of 
public union and action. The only general persuasive in matters of 
authority, that is, when truth is in question, is a judgment which we 
consider superior to our own.’ Unluckily judgments superior to our 
own are apt in this case to disagree with each other. Obviously, this 
isa guarded admission, but still an admission, that truth of the 
highest kind is practically unattainable unless dissent is silenced by 
authority. It requires a continuous miracle to secure belief in the 
truth. What more could a sceptic say ? 
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The gradual development of the papal authority is explained 
(pp. 164-179) by the obvious need forit. The power was ‘dormant’ 
while the apostles were alive, because (apparently) apostles (St. 
Peter and St. Paul, for example), were always agreed. The necessity 
for a central power was afterwards felt, though its development was 
retarded by persecution ; it grew as persecution diminished and be- 
came supreme when the empire became Christian. This, he says, 
(p.- 170) is a theory to explain the comparative reticence of the 
Church, and to connect its words and acts with the antecedent pro- 
bability of a monarchical principle in the divine scheme, and that actual 
exemplification of it in the fourth century which forms their ‘ pre- 
sumptive anticipaticn. All depends on the strength of that presump- 
tion.’ That is, if the institution of the Papacy was divine, we can 
see why it was not explicitly revealed. He shows very clearly that 
the development of the Papal power was analogous to various deve- 
lopments admittedly natural: to the growth, for example, of the 
British constitution, or to the inevitable centralisation of even the 
Church of England. ‘It must be so,’ he says (p. 171), speaking of 
the powers given to the see of Canterbury ; ‘no Church can do without 
its pope. We see before our eyes the centralising process by which 
the see of St. Peter became the head of Christendom.’ It is impos- 
sible ‘to speak reverently, that an infinite wisdom, which sees the 
end from the beginning, in decreeing the rise of an universal 
empire, should not have decreed the development of a ruler.’ Adding 
the general probability that all true developments have been divinely 
approved, and the probability in favour of some infallibility, we may 
convince ourselves that certain texts about St. Peter and the keys, 
and so forth, had a meaning not obvious on the surface. Now if we 
were attacking instead of defending the Papacy, we should use New- 
man’s arguments, just as he accepts some of Barrow’s statements on 
the same subject. He simply shows that the rise of the papacy was 
perfectly natural, or even inevitable, under the known historical con- 
ditions, and strictly analogous to the rise of other institutions. 
Undoubtedly, if the original institution of the Christian Church was 
divinely decreed, all the consequences were implicitly decreed, and 
among them the growth, say, of the Eastern Church, which has pre- 
served its faith without recognising the Papacy, or of the Protestant 
Churches, which regard it as a corruption. ‘ All depends on the pre- 
sumption’ that there must be a supernatural authority somewhere, 
and this depends on the purely sceptical assumption that truth 
cannot be preserved without a continuous miracle. Since no such 
infallible authority has been granted in other ages or to other races, 
or in any other branch of knowledge, what ‘analogy’ suggests that it 
is probable in this case? If we deny the assumption the whole argu- 
ment at once becomes an explanation instead of a defence—a natural 
result of its sceptical nature. How the power thus constituted has 
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secured unity is shown in later chapters. Pope Leo the First, for 
example, with the help of the Emperor, forced the Council of Chalcedon 
to accept a certain dogma about the nature of Christ, and to admit 
that he was not only ‘of’ but ‘in two natures,’ although the dogma 
was not unanimously accepted by the Fathers, though some eminent 
saints had opposed it, and though the whole East had refused it as 
an addition to the creed. This, therefore (p. 307), is the apostolic 
truth ‘ once delivered to the saints,’ or so we must believe because 
we believe in an over-ruling Providence which has made ‘special 
promises’ to the Church: and because, moreover, students will find 
that it is in simple accordance with the faith of the Fathers. But 
the ‘ historical account,’ he says, is that a dogma was forced upon the 
council after the most strenuous denial, on several occasions, in one 
of which six hundred bishops concurred, by the Pope of the day, 
supported by the civil power. The ‘unbeliever’ will hold that 
neither Leo nor the six hundred bishops, nor any other human 
being, could possibly know anything whatever about the question. 
In any case it proves that the Pope and the Emperor forced people 
to admit a certain dogma without any show of an appeal to their 
reason. That it was the dogma which fell in with the utterances of 
early Fathers seems to be regarded as a proof that this act was right. 
Anyhow it shows that coercion, and not argument, was the cause of 
its acceptance. Similarly all ‘rationalising’ tenets were crushed. 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, for example, was ill-advised enough to 
study the original Hebrew text, to protest against finding double 
meanings in Scripture, and even to deny that the Deluge covered 
the earth. Was he wrong? The answer to him is, that the Church 
suppressed his opinions. The Church (p. 324) has always used the 
‘mystical sense’ of Scripture, and made it the very basis of the 
truth of the doctrine of the Trinity. Thus it can find a ‘ proof’ of 
the divinity of Christ in the words ‘ My heart is inditing of a good 
matter.’ ‘It may almost be laid down as an historical fact that the 
mystical interpretation and orthodoxy will stand or fall together. 
The use of Scripture, then, especially its spiritual or second sense, 
as a medium of thought and deduction, is a characteristic principle 
of the development of doctrine in the Church.’ In other words, 
doctrine has been developed by the aid of a process which, in any 
other case, would be too ridiculous to be avowed by any honest man. 
It is not surprising to find that some ‘developments’ seem to con- 
tradict the original statements, and that, for example, the ‘ second 
commandment may have been only intended for ‘ temporary observ- 
ance’ (p. 434), so that veneration for images is a legitimate develop- 
ment from prohibition of idolatry. 

One other significant statement is enough. In the first ages 
(p. 407) there was ‘no public and ecclesiastical recognition of the 
place which St. Mary holds in the economy of grace.’ This was 
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reserved for the fifth century, as the divinity of Christ had been 
defined in the fourth. The Council of Ephesus then determined that 
the epithet ‘Mother of God’ might be rightfully applied to the 
Virgin. The discussions upon the divine nature had shown how 
highly a creature might be exalted without becoming God; and 
thus the Virgin became the ‘ subject of that august proposition, of 
which Arianism had provided the predicate.’ What Arians said of 
Christ was really true of Mary. The acceptance of the doctrine by 
authority had been anticipated by the spontaneous and traditional 
feeling of earlier Christians, who had already used the epithet which 
seems monstrous to philosophers and blasphemous to theists. 
Newman has already remarked upon the strange absence of any 
testimony to Christ’s divinity in the three evangelists. The tone 
of the Gospels implies that he was ‘supernatural,’ not divine. He 
has spoken emphatically—though hardly with adequate emphasis— 
of a fact which, if it be a fact, almost implies a psychological 
miracle. Men have been walking, talking, eating and drinking with 
another man. They become aware that their companion was God 
Almighty. They write an account of their intercourse, and they 
happen to say nothing about it, besides occasionally implying the 
contrary. If ever we can safely argue from the non-impression to 
the non-existence of a belief, this is surely the case ; and it certainly 
requires some very strong presumption to justify a theory of reti- 
cence. But we now find out that the Virgin is a similar case. Her 
position becomes quasi-divine, although it is not even pretended 
that there is a scrap of evidence for the theory in the original docu- 
ments as known to us; nor any reason to suppose that any such 
evidence was accessible to the early Christians. Neither was the 
doctrine revealed by the infallible authority. The authority accepted 
an opinion which had grown up ‘ spontaneously ’—that is to say, which 
had become common among a number of uninspired people, who 
apparently never even imagined that any proof was wanted. They 
believed, no doubt, because it seemed to them intrinsically pro- 
bable. If so, the deification of Christ may have taken place by a 
similar process. The apotheosis of human beings is part of the 
normal phenomena in all active religions. Gods are still being 
made in India by the popular instinct, and promoted in ‘China by 
government orders. It requires, then, no supernatural intervention 
to account for the growth of the Christian mythology. Nothing 
can be more in accordance with all that we know of great 
religious movements. There is, as Newman admits, no sort of 
proof that these doctrines were believed at first; they grew, as he 
points out, by gradual stages, by the spontaneous development of 
beliefs, and were then propped up by the theorising of acute reasoners, 
pledged beforehand to reach orthodox conclusions. When developed 
they were accepted by an authority which enforced them by the 
VoL. XXIX.—No. 168. P 
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power of a vast organisation, crushing all ‘rationalism,’ not by 
argument, but by its whole influence with the state and its own 
adherents. That, I say, is Newman’s own theory—what claims has 
such authority upon belief? Does the ‘authority’ appeal to reason, 
or simply to coercion? ‘Everything depends’ on the a priori 
assumption that an infallible authority is probable—and, if resting 
upon the analogy of all other times, places, and departments of 
thought, we deny the analogy, the evidence vanishes. A man is 
virtually a sceptic when he admits that he has no argument which 
can be applicable to his antagonist’s position. Belief then becomes 
a pure matter of choice. We fully agree that authority, and in 
particular the authority of the Catholic Church, is a most powerful 
‘ persuasive ;’ but if Newman’s view be true, it persuades by appeal 
to everything except reason, and peremptorily refuses verification, 
unless, indeed, verification is to be translated ‘ making true’ that 
which is not true before. ‘ Believe all, or believe nothing’ is the last 
word, and that is an intrinsically sceptical formula. Every proof of the 
development of the power of the Church is an explanation of the way 
in which its dogmas have been enforced in spite of reason. M. Renan 
and Newman are thoroughly agreed in asserting that the Church is 
pledged to certain doctrines and assertions of fact, and must stand or 
fall with them. They are also agreed that many assertions and 
dogmas cannot be proved and will be certainly disbelieved if we 
once try to test them. The difference only arises when M. Renan 
says that a body which is pledged to nonsensical doctrines, or im- 
possible statements, cannot be infallible: and when Newman says 
that he will believe anything and everything without independent 
proof, if he is ordered to believe by the Church. Renan is no doubt 
a ‘sceptic’ in the popular sense that he rejects certain dogmas, 
received by a certain society ; but Newman is the sceptic in so far 
as he declares that all free and independent inquiry must lead to 
the destruction of belief, and yet chooses to be ‘ persuaded’ by the 
Church because he loves it. The most thoroughgoing sceptic is the 
man who has least confidence in reason. 

So far, then, we are still in the vicious circle. Belief is the 
precedent and proof the consequent. The direct evidence is still 
admitted to be utterly inconclusive. We still have all the scepticism 
of Tract 85. The defects are cured by an authority which is clearly 
coercive ; which suppresses rationalising by force; which admits of 
no independent verification; which, where it professes to assign 
proofs, makes them valid by the dogmatic assertion that they are 
valid ; and which can only appeal to consistency and continuity. 
Consistency and continuity are only proofs of truth when the 
premisses are proved by deductions exposed to the searching tests 
which it peremptorily declines. The logical theory intended to 
justify this method is given in the Grammar of Assent. There we 
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may learn how it is possible, and even right, to express as most certain 
conclusions based upon probable arguments. No conclusion can be 
stronger in logic than the premisses from which it is inferred. Yet, 
if we once put faith before reason, it must be stronger. The in- 
genious and subtle dialectics of the Granvmar show how the paradox 
isattempted. ‘ Assent,’ he argues, is something different from infer- 
ence, though it legitimately follows inference ; and it differs in this 
way among others, that inference is conditional upon the premisses, 
establishing only the necessary connection between them, whereas 
assent is ‘unconditional’ (p. 165). Assent is thus an act, not a 
purely intellectual operation. It is a decision that I will believe so 
and so, rightly or wrongly. Another peculiarity which runs through 
the book is tersely indicated in the saying that if we wait for complete 
proof, we shall never act ; to act, you must assume, and that assump- 
tion is faith. I can call this nothing but a sophistry; we can all 
act daily and hourly upon ‘ assumptions’ or hypotheses, without for a 
moment believing them to be more than hypotheses. That I do what 
my doctor tells me, does not show that I am certain that he is right, 
still less that he is infallible. But these doctrines put together explain 
the drift of the book. If I have to act in a doubtful case, and all cases 
are moreor less doubtful, I must assume certain doubtful propositions, 
e.g., that I shall live till to-morrow, and then act as if they were 
absolutely certain. If this be confused with the belief that they 
are certain, I believe a doubtful statement absolutely. Is this, then, 
justifiable? Once more we meet with Locke’s canon (p. 152), that belief 
should be proportional to evidence. To what else should it be propor- 
tional? What other test can ever be proposed in regard, say to a 
scientific question, to Newton’s discoveries or Darwin’s theories? If 
there appears to be a preponderance of evidence on one side, how can I 
turn probability into certainty in the name of ‘loving truth’? The 
very first test of scientific candour is to distinguish between hypothesis 
and demonstration. Why confound them in theology? If I believe 
more than the evidence for one alternative, I also believe less than 
the evidence for the other—whether the question be ‘Is Darwinism 
true or false?’ or ‘Christ divine or human?’ Newman replies to 
Locke simply by appealing to psychology—that is, to the fact (quite 
indisputable) that we often believe more than the evidence warrants ; 
though it is equally very true that we often believe much less. He 
seems to assume that we are justified. The strongest case he puts 
is our belief that all men will die, which implies, he thinks, a ‘sur- 
plusage’ of belief over proof. We certainly believe the statement, 
and, as I think, on sufficient evidence. If so, the belief is logically 
justified. But if not, why be certain? Surely we ought to keep 
our ears open to some new discoverer of an ¢eliair vite, if there is 
no conclusive disproof of immortality. Of the fact that most men, 
perhaps all men, are very far from believing on logical grounds, there 
P2 
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can be no‘doubt. If any doubt could remain, no book would go 
further to dispel it than the Grammar of Assent. Newman says 
again and again that assent is a personal act, that we are guided by 
every variety of prejudice and passion ; and not only so, but that in 
most important matters it is impossible by any logical apparatus to 
secure agreement. By illustrations, from historical, or juridical, or 
ethical, or other inquiries, he shows admirably how little mere 
syllogisms can do. If I simply assert, for example, that I recognise 
my brother, I indicate perceptions ‘of my own conclusive to myself, 
but I am quite unable so to analyse the causes or implicit reasons 
of my judgment as to convey any adequate appreciation of them 
to others. All this, the most original and forcible part of the 
book, is a direct argument for scepticism. You and I may be con- 
vinced, but you and I are altogether disqualified from convincing 
each other. As, moreover, you and I may have contrary ‘ certitudes,’ 
the certitude is clearly no infallible test of truth. Therefore error 
is inevitable, especially on the questions most important for the con- 
duct of life. The scepticism, indeed, seems to be excessive, because 
Newman seems to have (as already indicated) an inadequate percep- 
tion of the principle of verification, and of the way in which a body 
of scientific truths may be mutually corroborated and exhaustively 
tested. What, however, naturally follows? It does not follow that 
I should never be certain about disputed points, for my convictions 
are beyond my power. I can he candid or uncandid ; but of course 
my own estimate of evidence must be my own, and the intellectual 
operation is not properly part of the volition at all, though my volition 
may decide how much and how fairly I should reason. It does follow 
that I should be modest and candid. It follows, too, that I should 
encourage ‘ free inquiry’ from all sides. It follows that I shall not 
impose my opinion by force or by illogical methods, but by fair argu- 
ment; and that any authority which depends in any degree upon 
coercion is so far disqualified from being a legitimate authority as 
evidence. The mass of mankind will go by instinct and be only too 
ready to speak dogmatically. Human stupidity can be trusted to 
take care of itself. But the ignorant may be taught to be tolerant ; 
to believe that there are good men in all creeds; and that when they 
cannot understand the proof of a doctrine, they should be content to 
be in doubt, and should only obey that authority which shows that it 
appeals to reason by declining to damn erroneous belief and condemn- 
ing dishonest reasoning alone. That is, Newman’s arguments tell 
directly for the Latitudinarian, who is so strangely accused of showing 
indifference to truth, precisely because he dares to rely upon argument. 

In fact, however, Newman’s conclusion is the reverse. We are 
justified in being dogmatic ; in holding to our own certitudes so as 
peremptorily to reject all that makes against them; in being even 
‘intolerant’ (of course in an inoffensive sense) of hostile opinion, and, 
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therefore, of pronouncing with absolute confidence upon matters— 
such as the authority of the Church—of which it is only certain that 
most of us know nothing, and those who do know something are irre- 
concilably at issue. This is the inevitable paradox which follows from 
putting belief before reason, and holding that salvation depends upon 
dogmas imposed without reference to reason. And the sole ground 
for maintaining it is, so far as I can discover, that people as a rule 
do actually defy reason, or that people may sometimes reach right 
conclusions on insufficient grounds. If logic finds fault (with the 
ignorant who come to ‘ right’ conclusions on certain moral questions) 
“so much the worse for logic’ (p. 398). 

Again, I do not see how scepticism could go much further. The 
application, in which occur the words just quoted, shows the natural 
result of the method. The ignorant people whom he approves in this 
passage are those who believe that God will punish sin. This, is in- 
volved in his general argument for natural religion. The ultimate 
test of truth, he says, is in the illative sense (pp. 343, 352) and that 
reasoning instinct which outruns logic. Another test should surely 
be that the illative sense always tends to the same ‘certitudes.’ 
While arguing that certitude is generally ‘ indefectible,’ and trying 
to minimise the difference between certitudes, he yet admits that 
men may reach opposite certitudes, and that a man of science may 
reject the book of Genesis with a certitude equal to his own 
in accepting it. In that case, his ultimate conclusion would be that 
he and they ‘ thought and reasoned in different mediums.’ Neither 
could reach the other on any common ground. He appears, how- 
ever, to solve the difficulty by finding the real basis of religion, and 
of a belief in God, in the conscience. The scientific sceptics may 
be dismissed because they are without the ‘religious sense,’ which 
discovers the moral governor from the conscience; and the modern 
world generally, because it has cultivated the intellect at the expense 
of the conscience. Thus he discovers in the conscience a sufficient 
proof of the doctrines of future punishment, of sacrifice, and prayer. 
To me, few things seem clearer (in spite of some characteristic 
failings of a wealthy civilisation) than the marked elevation of the 
moral sense in modern times, especially in regard to humanity. We 
are utterly disgusted by practices familiar in ruder social states. An 
improved humanity is marked in many more important things, and 
most clearly in the treatment of criminals. We have got beyond the 
old methods of barbarity and revenge ; we admit that criminals should 
be treated so that justice may co-operate at least with social reform, and 
that penalties should be so devised as to secure the maximum effect 
with the minimum of suffering. If I may legitimately infer a God 
from conscience, he must certainly be, as Newman says, a just God. 
By ‘just,’ he apparently means simply a God who punishes sin. The 
word ‘ God,’ as he truly says (p. 98), ‘ may mean anything or nothing.’ 
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The question is, what God? Now conscience tells me, as it has 
been telling many others, that a God who deserves worship should 
be just in a wider sense than this. He should be at least up to the 
level of modern civilisation. A human legislature would be grossly 
unjust if it inflicted (assuming that it could inflict) infinite and 
endless torture, in such a way as to be least efficient. A judge would 
be grossly unjust if he let off a man because he had friends at court, 
and still more unjust if he let off a guilty man because he had 
punished an innocent man. Therefore, my conscience tells me that 
a God who is supposed to act in this way does not deserve worship. 
If there be a day of judgment, I don’t want God to forgive me, but 
to be perfectly fair to me; I don’t want Him to acquit me because 
He has punished His Son ; I shall not try to propitiate Him by sacri- 
fices, any more than to bribe a human judge; and I shall hope that 
He will remember that as He created me (more or less), He might have 
made me better, or put me out of the way of temptation. Briefly, the 
conscience of civilised men has revolted against precisely the doctrines 
which conscience is invoked to sanction. That, infact,the conscience 
of civilised men has revolted against the doctrines of endless punish- 
ment and of vicarious suffering needs no proof. The only difference is 
that some thinkers deny the doctrines, and others prefer to explain 
them away. The deist commonplace was that priests had thriven by 
working upon the conscience. Newman preaches exactly the same 
doctrine, only that he believes in the efficacy of cures which they con- 
demned as quackery. How are we to decide which is right? New- 
man allows or directs us, when once we have obtained a ‘ certitude,’ 
to reject ‘ peremptorily ’ all the difficulties by which it is environed. 
If an opponent’s certitude happens to be opposed to mine, the 
opponent is, on the same ground, entitled to reject peremptorily my 
version of the case. We thus again reach the deadlock of scepticism 
or an equilibrium between two contrary opinions. If, however, we 
repudiate the ‘peremptory’ method, we can reach a more positive 
answer, to which Newman’s reasoning will help us. The doctrine 
of sacrifice is, as he declares, that of the primitive man in all coun- 
tries. In other words, it is a ‘survival’ of a crude interpretation 
of facts. Mr. Stanley met among the cannibals and brutish savages 
of darkest Africa a race who had no religion except a belief in a 
shadowy and spiteful being who haunts caves and solitudes. They 
judiciously pacified him by supplying him with occasional dainties. 
They understood the theory of sacrifice, though their morals are not 
specially commended. Now when we appeal to ‘conscience,’ should 
we ask the cannibal, or (say) Dr. Martineau, who makes conscience 
the ultimate authority, to interpret its dictates? Christianity was 
valuable (as some people hold) not because it retained the primitive 
conceptions, but because it refined and limited them. Within 
limits imposed by the stage of belief from which it sprang, it 
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rationalised such theories, and a true development is reached when 
it explains them away altogether. In fact, the imposing ‘ unity’ 
on which Newman insists turns out to contain heterogeneous 
elements. It is made up of a popular mythology accepted by the 
Church, and a philosophy forcibly run into the old moulds by 
generations of acute thinkers, who accepted the principle of faith 
first and reason afterwards, and were bound by the strongest of 
motives to get the orthodox conclusion from any premisses. The 
Church, as Newman says somewhere, made a slave of Aristotle, and 
he did them good service. But now and then, Aristotle, or the 
philosophy with which he was identified, took to playing the part of 
the blinded Samson, and the whole edifice collapsed. Follow philo- 
sophy, and you must abandon the anthropomorphic fancy and its 
attendant mythology. The Church, Newman tells us, set its face 
against such tendencies; it suppressed rationalising when it was 
strong enough; twisted it into superficial conformity afterwards ; and 
finally secured unity by expelling all rationalisers whom it could 
not forcibly silence. When it, then, says, ‘ Believe all or nothing,’ 
we can only reply that we will believe whatever is proved. We 
cannot believe a system which contains radical contradictions, 
which proclaims a just God and, at the same time, says that He 
always behaves unjustly. We can only succeed in believing, accord- 
ing to his own account, first, by an arbitrary assent given avowedly 
in excess of reason; and then rejecting peremptorily all reasoned 
opposition ; and finally by putting ourselves at the feet of a vast 
organisation with great powers of ‘persuasion,’ which it uses to 
silence reason, to enforce belief in dogma as a duty, and to denounce 
as wickedness the inquiry for reasons. A conclusion peremptorily 
asserted in this fashion is simply scepticism afraid of itself. It 
orders us to believe because, if we don’t believe, we shall doubt. 
That is virtually to admit that doubt is the legitimate and normal 
result of reasoning, which is, I take it, the essential characteristic of 
scepticism. 
LESLIE STEPHEN. 
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THE TYRANNY OF 
THE ‘NONCONFORMIST CONSCIENCE. 


‘Wit malice towards none, with charity to all, with firmness in the 
right as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish the 
work we are in.’ 

These words are quoted from an address of Lincoln's by Mr. 
Motley in a letter to the Duchess of Argyll. They should be his 
epitaph, says Mr. Motley, and goes on to ask who in the long roll 
of the world’s rulers have deserved a nobler one. 

Enthusiasm and reverence, if a leader would be powerful, are the 
sentimefts his character should inspire. Determination, skill, courage, 
are qualities which appeal to the reason of mankind. But men are 
not led by reason alone. If what Spinoza said of laws be true—that 
those are strong which appeal to reason, but those are impregnable 
which compel the assent both of reason and the common affections— 
the observation applies with greater force to the law-maker, and to 
the leader. 

For years after his death, the men who had followed him through 
the stormy years of strife could scarcely bear to hear Lincoln’s name 
spoken. Itis the quality of mind stirring strong feelings of this 
kind which those with a hard fight before them seek in their leader, 
if they be wise. In England, at the present time, of how many who 
lead or aspire to lead their fellow-countrymen in the turmoil of poli- 
tical warfare could the words Mr. Motley quoted be truthfully written ? 

Yet loftiness of character carries as great an influence with the 
English people now as at any time in our history, while any con- 
spicuous want of it is fatal to leadership. In aristocratic forms of 
government intellect takes precedence of character. Aristocracies 
are perhaps not the keenest judges of what is called a good cha- 
racter. But the English democracy of to-day seems for the present 
inclined to accept the high standard required by their predecessors 
who occupied the interregnum between the passing of the Reform 
Bill of 1832 and that of 1867. 

The interweaving of morality with national politics has been a 
task congenial to the nature of Mr. Gladstone, and under his guidance 


the English-speaking races have made marked progress towards a 
higher civilisation. 
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But of late a disposition has shown itself among certain classes 
to insist upon closely connecting personal morality with the indi- 
vidual politician. Qualified, and with reservation, the sentiment is 
wholesome enough. But, pushed remorselessly to its logical conclu- 
sion, grave dangers hover round it, which must be clear to any 
reflective mind. In view of events, quite recent, the results of 
which no man can foresee, either in their direct or indirect aspects, 
some of these dangers and difficulties are worth consideration. 

A man of Napoleonic daring, of immense resource, a tried and 
tested leader not only of a party, but of a nation, is ruined and his 
power destroyed by an offence against public morals. Had he broken 
the criminal law, the gravity of the crime, its place in the scale of 
crime, could have been better estimated. Judges—who fix punish- 
ments—are trained to the task, and perform it'on the whole equitably. 
But there are offences which are not offences against the criminal 
law of the country. On the contrary. By the Divorce Act, 
adultery, which formerly stood on the borderland of crime, was by 
the voice of the English people placed among ordinary breaches of 
civil contract, for which by a civil action at law the aggrieved party 
could obtain relief and damages. Adultery, in short, was legalised 
by Act of Parliament. The Parliament which enacted that law has 
much to answer for. The change marked indelibly, and in doing so 
gave impulse to, the decline of orderly and decent family life in 
England. The old idea was that ‘Nuptize sunt conjunctio maris et 
feminz, et consortium omnis vite, divini et humani juris communi- 
catio.’? But by the Law of Divorce marriage no longer was ‘a life- 
long fellowship of all divine and human rights.’ It became a mere 
partnership—not, it is true, co-equal in all respects—and treated asthe 
years rolled on with greater and greater levity. There was a period in 
Rome, Mr. Lecky says, during which law and public opinion combined 
in making matrimonial purity most strict. For five hundred and 
twenty years there was no such thing as a divorce in Rome. But as 
Rome declined morals declined, and divorce became so common that 
St. Jerome had heard of a wife who was married to her twenty-third 
husband, she being his twenty-fifth wife. There were, however, 
what some would consider compensations; for women, from being 
submissive wives, had assumed a position of equality with men, and 
great independence of opinion and manners. One of the loftiest of 
modern ideals is the ‘ emancipation’ of women. Free diverce lurks 
behind. Everyone knows that Lady Mary Wortley Montagu for 
years advocated a bill to assimilate marriage to a lease of seven, 
fourteen, or twenty-one years, and was only vanquished by the 
reminder that in all such leases it is usual to insert a covenant to 
keep and leave in good repair. But the present law of divorce is so 
unfair as between rich and poor that, the principle once admitted, 
greater facilities cannot fail in common justice to be given, and a 
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day will come when emancipated woman will bring free divorce in her 
train, if she still wear one. As yet, however, divorce carries with it 
shame; and the seventh commandment, Lord Salisbury remarks, has, 
in the eyes of platform moralists, eaten upall the others. Ifinjustice 
is sometimes done, it is of the rough-and-ready sort, because discrim- 
ination by the public between cases of adultery is too difficult. 
The sentence is a ‘ decree nisi,’ granted without reference to extenu- 
ating circumstances. Any man who aspires to influence his fellow- 
men must take this risk into account—that, more than ever before, 
the house he inhabits and those he frequents are made of transparent 
glass. In earlier times a prominent politician, given that society 
approved his private acts, had nothing to fear on the score of morals 
from public criticism. Society, in the sense of people who went to 
Court, drew a clear and well-defined line between public actions and 
private vices, always providing that those vices were not unfashion- 
able. The public followed suit. Private vices were ignored, but 
political immorality was not readily forgiven. George the Third 
drank water, but his people were as coldly indifferent to the fact 
(which in these days would possibly have counted as a set-off to 
his hatred of reform) as they were to the drunkenness of the King’s 
Ministers. Had Mr. Pitt consumed even more port than he did, his 
policy would not have been any less popular; while, had Mr. Fox 
had all the moral qualities which distinguished Sir Robert Peel, his 
reputation could never have survived the turpitude of the Coalition. 
The monarchy scarcely bent under the weight of George the Fourth’s 
private vices and his treatment of Mrs. Fitzherbert; but had his 
successor not yielded to the pressure of Lord Grey in 1832, William 
the Fourth might have ended his days at St. Germain. 

When Lord Melbourne was acquitted, after a trial in which the 
Tories said it had only been proved that he had had more oppor- 
tunities than any man ever had before and had failed to avail him- 
self of them, it was known that, had the verdict been the other way, 
he would have resigned his office of Prime Minister. But he was a 
sensitive man, and probably an innocent one. There is no proof 
or suggestion that his resignation would have been forced upon him 
by the circumstances of the case. The Duke of Wellington and 
Mr. Greville were both of opinicn that it would not. On the other 
hand, this same Minister was enabled to discard the services of the 
most trenchant Radical intellect in England at the time—to omit 
Lord Brougham, against whose private character nothing could be 
charged, from his Cabinet—without any better reason than he himself 
gave in replying to a speech of extraordinary power from the ex- 
Chancellor. ‘ My lords,’ he said, ‘your lordships have heard the 
powerful speech of the noble and learned lord, one of the most 
powerful ever delivered in this House, and I leave your lordships 
to consider what must be the strength and nature of the objections 
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which prevent any government from availing themselves of the 
services of such a man.’ 

But with the reign of Queen Victoria came a change. At first 
owing to her extreme youth, and afterwards owing to the nobleness 
of character so marked in the Prince Consort and herself, the tone 
of the Court gave to society a different fashion in morals. Of late 
years, the seclusion of the Queen, added to other circumstances which 
are patent enough, has caused fashionable ethics to lapse from the 
high standard of forty years ago. But society is no longer the 
arbiter of morals in politics. A new force has gathered strength, 
the force of the people’s opinion. It might have been doubted py 
cavillers at democracy, having the French Revolution in mind, in — 
what direction that force would be directed. Any doubt upon the 
matter has been set at rest by the events of the last twenty years. 
The ethical standard which finds favour with the people, both in 
regard to public and private actions, bears very favourable com- 
parison with that of the oligarchy with whom formerly decision 
between this politician and that one rested. 

It is difficult, without giving just ground for offence, to make 
this point clear by example. But there is no harm in pointing to 
the statesmen who, since the Reform Bill of 1867—since political 
power became vested in what are called the masses—have held the 
office of Prime Minister. Lord Beaconsfield was neither a gambler, 
a drunkard, nor a rake; while Mr. Gladstone and Lord Salisbury 
are both men, either of whom, so far as private morals are concerned, 
is qualified to be an archbishop. Indeed, it may be truthfully said 
that they both possess special aptitude for that sacred office. It 
would be rash to infer any objective advantage to a nation accruing 
from the circumstance that its ruler possessed every domestic virtue. 
The advantage is subjective, and lies in the effect produced upon 
the people by the contemplation of their ideal, or the non-contempla- 
tion of the reverse. For a Minister may be a saint in private life, 
and yet be cruel and a tyrant. M. Noel, writing of Danton, whom 
he knew, said, ‘ He is a good son, a good husband, a good father, a 
good relative, a good friend; and I leave you [his correspondent], 
who lay so much stress on good morals, to infer the consequences.’ 
Yet Danton, powerful as he was, left much to be desired in his public 
capacity. There are examples, and many, some of whom could be 
named and others in more recent times best left unnamed, whose 
private vices were notorious, but to whom Englishmen owe it that 
their liberties have been duly maintained. To assume that domestic 
virtue is a necessary attribute to beneficent statesmanship is a 
superstition. It is a belief held on religious or theological grounds, 
but capable of scientific disproof. But, like some other superstitions, 
it is ennobling to those who cling to it, and, in certain stages of the 
world’s progress, to destroy it might be fatally mischievous. 
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Among the Irish saints there was one, St. Colman, who possessed 
a girdle which would only meet round the chaste. To-day, in 
England, that girdle is labelled ‘supreme political authority.’ In 
Ireland it yet remains to be proved whether the saint’s girdle has 
not lost its virtue. 

But whether or no the capacity to make laws and prudently 
administer them depends upon keeping inviolate the seventh com- 
mapndment, the English people are inclined to act as if it were so. 
Whether it is the view of the masses, or whether the masses, having 
no strong opinion on the point, yield to the pressure of the ‘ non- 
conformist conscience,’ may for the present purpose be left uncon- 
sidered. The view that unchastity is a barrier to the exercise of 
power may be said, by recent clear proofs, to obtain in English 
politics. Disqualification on this ground not only applies to supreme 
leadership; the rule extends to the commanders of co-ordinate 
forces, to the chiefs of any group of men who aspire to act with the 
main body of a political party. It may before long be still further 
extended to individuals. Inquisition may follow, penetrating men’s 
social armour, laying bare their private lives by questions on the 
hustings, and by attacks on the platform and in the press. Here 
again injustice, sometimes gross, may be done, for lynch law is the 
only form in which popular justice can be applied to morals. When 
their guardianship has passed from an ecclesiastical authority (the 
Church) to a lay authority (the people), one extreme in all human 
probability will have been substituted for another. If the Church 
treated with undue laxness the vices of one monarch, the people may 
treat with undue severity the immoralities of another. Itis stepping 
beyond the region of likelihood to suppose that the monarchy could 
again stand the strain of fortunes lavished in play, of bankruptcy certifi- 
cated by Parliament, of mistresses flaunting on the steps of the throne, 
of usury and buffoonery standing where men have been accustomed 
to look for culture and decorum. Another Charles the First would 
in these times stand a better chance of keeping his head on his 
shoulders than another George the Fourth would have of keeping 
his head within his crown. If kings must be careful, politicians will 
have to be no less prudent. Hitherto, in order to weaken a political 
combination or destroy a policy, apart from solid convincing argu- 
ment, it was necessary to expose dishonest motive or corrupt method. 
But in future there will be strong temptation to use different 
weapons. After Wilkes was expelled from the House of Commons 
in 1769 he became the hero of the people, the incarnation of the 
great principle that a constituency was free to choose its representa- 
tive and to be represented by the man of its choice, without veto 
from other constituencies and other representatives. His infamous 
character and notorious profligacy were ignored by his admirers. In 
these days there is no reason to suppose that this luminous principle 
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would have obscured from vision the character of the man; and a 
modern Wilkes, whatever he might represent, would stand no better 
chance than an Irish politician, whom it is unjust to name in the 
same sentence with him, stands to-day. It would be useless to 
argue for a Wilkes on the ground of principle, against a powerful 
opponent like the Times, bent on destroying the man, and calmly 
ignoring everything but his hideous vices. 

A modern politician must be careful of his environment ; like 
humbler mortals, he is necessarily a slave toit. If the tone of society 
under George the Third in which politicians moved was loose, they 
ran no risks beyond their purses and their health. But to-day the 
fierce light of the ‘nonconformist conscience’ has begun to play - 
upon politicians, their pleasures, and the company they keep. ‘The 
ladies,’ said Horace Walpole, ‘game too deep for me ;’ and it has 
been said of that period that the eagerness of women in society to 
win at cards from their friends and acquaintances destroyed all plea- 
sant and rational intercourse in London drawing-rooms. But in those 
days no one knew or cared whether the loser was the Lord Chancellor 
or Mr. Fox. When the Postmaster-General, Sir Edward Fawkener, 
had gambled away a large sum at White’s Clubhouse, and some one 
ebserved, ‘See how he is robbing the mail!’ everyone laughed. 
But would the merriment ring quite so true if the anecdote were 
told of a Cabinet Minister to-day? A game of faro could not 
then destroy a coalition. But a game of baccarat might to-day ruin 
a party. George Selwyn, when some one told him that a waiter at 
a club had been arrested for some crime, remarked, ‘ What a horrid 
idea he will give of us to those fellows in Newgate!’ He probably 
did not really care, and it certainly did not matter, what opinion was 
formed of him and of the set in which he lived, by those ‘ fellows in 
Newgate,’ or even by the other fellows who hung about the doors of 
the House of Commons to pick up scraps of oratory delivered in 
intervals of the business of dining and of play. But to-day the 
private habits of politicians are sharpened into weapons turned 
against themselves; and a ‘horrid idea’ given of these to those 
‘ fellows’ in the gallery or in the lobbies at Westminster might lead 
to the wrecking of a Cabinet, possibly of a Constitution. 

Mr. John Morley, in an essay of daring and unsurpassed ana- 
lytical power, has pointed out that, although selfish oligarchies have 
not as a rule wanted courage, yet the cowardly French noblesse ran 
from the fury of the Revolution because they were an oligarchy, not 
of power or duty, but of self-indulgence. But it is also obvious, in 
retrospect, that the French nobles misread the signs of the times in 
which they lived, although years before they had been plain to 
Rousseau in France, and even to Lord Chesterfield in England. 
‘Blind and obstinate choice of personal gratification’ might have 
been innocuous in the days of Madame de Pompadour ; persistence 
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in that choice thirty years later was not merely dangerous, but fatal. 
When levity of demeanour, even of the highest lady in France, broke 
out in incredible dissipations, in indiscreet visits, in midnight 
parades and mystification, and above all in insensate gambling, it 
was felt by grave politicians, oligarchs themselves, aware of the 
danger, that the storm when it broke could not be ridden out. 
Rank, beauty, or wealth have to pay the penalty of conspicuousness. 
Every action is known and open to canvass, To-day, as then, the 
poor are very poor, and the toilers have to toil hard. It may not be 
true, but it is believed now, as then, that the gaming-tables of the 
rich are replenished by the hapless drudgery and the painfully 
hoarded rental of the poor. Party men and politicians should be 
careful not to misspell—like the noblesse of France—the signs of 
the times in which they live. 

Quite recently, to an Irish audience, it was asserted by their late 
leader that he owed his present position to a notorious evening jour- 
nalist and Mr. Michael Davitt. What he meant was that he bad been 
overthrown by the spirit of fanaticism which the former seems to have 
power torouse. A terrible and furious passion for chastity, overwhelm- 
ing all considerations of justice and expediency, which can thus be 
wielded by the pen of one man and flung against an individual to-day 
ora class to-morrow, might, if society survived, leave a fearful wreckage 
behind. The‘ nonconformist conscience’ may be ridiculed, but it is not 
narrower than was the conscience of Robespierre. It is, perhaps, not 
perfectly sane. It may be repellent to many of us. There is no 
one, as Mr. Morley once feelingly observed, in all the world with 
whom it is so difficult to sympathise as with the narrower fanatics 
of our own political faith. And the ‘nonconformist conscience,’ 
finding expression in the daily newspaper in these days of uni- 
versal education, is a force to which the improvisations of Camille 
Desmoulins from a chair in a public garden are child’s play. The 
power of the press is only as yet half-fledged. If Benjamin Constant 
could hold that the press is the mistress of intelligence, and intelli- 
gence is the mistress of the world, what would he say of the 
newspapers to-day? Their capacity to influence has grown with 
the capacity of the people to read them. It is far truer than 
when Balzac said it, that the press is le pewple en folio. Mr. 
Labouchere represents, very brilliantly, a certain school of journalism. 
If what the theatre was to the limited Athenian commonwealth the 
press is to England, then Mr. Labouchere is able to scourge with 
deadlier effect, as he often does with as great justice and humour, 
than Aristophanes. It so happens that Mr. Labouchere does not 
share the views of the Greek satirist in politics. But his methods are 
not dissimilar ; and it is not inconceivable that he should ally himself, 
with all the fervour of scepticism, to the ‘ nonconformist conscience’ 
in a crusade against vice, which happened to coincide with political 
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opinion, which he honestly thought baneful to his country. Greville 
had no doubt that political motive was the influence which made Lord 
Melbourne a defendant in an action for crim. con. ‘Old Wynford 
was at the bottom of it all, and persuaded Lord Grantley to urge it 
on for mere political purposes.’ The case was notoriously weak, and 
ought never to have been brought into court. But political venom 
was stronger than legal scruples. And if men in the position of 
Lords Wynford and Grantley, more than half a century ago, at a 
time when political passions were certainly not stronger than now, 
could sanction such methods of destroying a political adversary, 
what is to be expected of journalists, demagogues, place-hunters, 
impecunious Tadpoles and Tapers of every degree, banded together . 
by common hatred of their political opponents, unrestrained by 
moral or social checks, confident that they have only to appeal to 
the ‘nonconformist conscience ’ and to the virtuous impartiality of 
the before-mentioned evening journalist—impartiality beyond all 
question—to be sure of hearty response ? 

In discussing a matter of this kind it is difficult not to think 
foolishly, as Dr. Johnson used to say, and to clear the mind of cant. 
It is extremely hard to weigh carefully the obvious practical draw- 
backs against the possible moral gain. 

Ask the first three men you meet on what ground they condemn 
the fallen Irish leader, and they will give you, in all probability, 
three different reasons. One will say that it was because reliance 
may no longer be placed upon his word or his good faith. 


I waive the quantum o’ the sin, 
The hazard of concealing ; 

But oh! it hardens a’ witbin 
And fetrities the feeling. 


Another will say it is because of the breach of the seventh com- 
mandment, the enforcing of which is essential in the interests of 
family life and vital in the interests of society. The third, if he is 
a Nonconformist, and candid, will admit that his mind is influenced 
by St. Paul’s clear precept to the Corinthians, that they were ‘ not to 
keep company, if any man that is called a brother be a fornicator.’ 
‘I wrote unto you in an epistle,’ St. Paul reiterates, ‘not to company 
with fornicators.’ 

Mr. Frederic Harrison’s position is different again; and no one 
can refuse assent to the propositions he has so clearly laid down. 
Comte’s system, it is well known, rested upon the subordination of 
politics to morality, inasmuch as spiritual reconstruction of society 
was the starting-point from which he looked forward to regenerate 
political institutions. Mr. Frederic Harrison not unnaturally fails 
to see any spiritual side to the ludicrous and sordid details proved in 
the divorce court. 
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Suppose the evils which appeal so strongly to men of such 
different castes of thought are admitted to the full, even then it is 
open to doubt whether the evil of the punishment does not exceed 
the evil of the offence. It is an old belief that, if that be so, the 
suffering ultimately reaped will exceed the suffering prevented, and 
that exemption from a lesser evil will only be purchased at the 
expense of a greater. 

In one of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s works he quotes a dialogue 
between Mr. Palgrave, travelling in Arabia, and a Wahhabee, which 
runs somewhat after this fashion : 


‘ The greatest of sins is to worship a creature of clay.’ 

‘Doubtless,’ said I; ‘ but what, then, is the second ?’ 

‘To drink the shameful (that is, to smoke tobacco),’ he replied. 

‘ But what of murder, adultery, and bearing false witness against thy neighbour ?’ 

‘God is very merciful,’ said my friend, meaning that these are little sins. 

‘Two sins alone are not to be forgiven—polytheism and smoking?’ I ques- 
tioned ; and the sheikh, with due solemnity, replied that this was so. 


Perhaps no better example could be found of the labyrinths into 
which men wander when they attempt to substitute ecclesiastical 
formule for the common laws of the land. 

That ecclesiastical formule may properly govern social rules of 
conduct is a different contention altogether. To exclude a man 
from associating himself with you on behalf of a public enterprise 
because he smokes tobacco is one thing. To exclude him from your 
private dwelling is a totally different thing. 

The most ardent partisan can draw a distinction between what 
schoolboys call ‘ sending to Coventry’—that is, moral reprehension— 
and what Irishmen call ‘ boycotting "—that is, social ostracism. Sir 
Charles Russell could discern no difference in principle between them. 
That may be so. But he would not have asserted that there was no 
difference in degree. And difference in degree is the essence of the 
matter. An attempt was made to exclude Mr. Bradlaugh from 
Parliament and public life, in the teeth of his constituents, because 
his theological views and his views on the proper interpretation of 
the marriage service of the Church differed from those of the 
majority of prosperous, well-to-do Englishmen. Mr. Bradlaugh and 
his constituents—who, fortunately for themselves, or they might have 
recoiled from the fight, are none of them prosperous or well-to-do— 
stood firm. The struggle was severe. Passions ran high. The 
‘nonconformist conscience’ was much exercised, but fortunately a 
sound Liberal principle of countervailing strength, because well 
established by tradition, was too powerful for bigotry and partisan- 
ship: Mr. Bradlaugh became a member of the House of Commons, 
which as a politician unquestionably he adorns. His success was 
followed by reaction so violent, that not only has Malthusian 
Atheism been received in the House of Commons with more than 
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civility, but it has been welcomed on Nonconformist platforms— 
notably and recently at Sheffield—with enthusiasm second only to 
that reserved for the leaders of the Liberal party. Reaction is the 
vengeance of Nature upon those who do violence to her. - And when 
rational moral reprehension for breaches of moral laws tends to 
degenerate into grotesque persecution the moment for reaction is 
dangerously near at hand. 

But it is thought that distinctions can be drawn between delin- 
quents, and that while this man is declared impossible as an ally or 
confederate another may be tolerated. To differentiate between 
degrees of moral turpitude may be possible to a confessor, but for the 
public it would be an idle attempt. Imagine the ennobling charm 
of a controversy, conducted by rival divines, supported by rival orators 
and rival newspapers, as to whether or no some particular type of co- 
respondent was or was not a suitable political ally. To pause a 
moment will be to conclude that, if the rule is to be enforced at all, 
its application must be universal, The risks must be faced, the 
evils encountered. 

It has been said of sexual self-control that there is probably no 
branch of ethics which has been so largely determined by special 
dogmatic theology, and there is none which would be so deeply 
affected by its decay. If beyond the pale of the Catholic Church 
dogmatic theology with difficulty holds its ground, it may be worth 
while to endeavour to substitute healthy public opinion for religious 
anathema asa sanction for morals. Habit founded on reason may be 
the highest sanction which can be hoped for morals in the future. 
Morality stimulated and checked by fitful gusts of popular prejudice 
could not be said to possess any sanction at all. 

Let it be assumed that, in view of the decay of dogmatic belief, 
public opinion requires to be strictly schooled and moral rules 
severely enforced, and that the voice of the people is to be sub- 
stituted for priestly excommunication. But a day of temptation 
must inevitably come. Recently the conflict lay between the 
supposed interests of the Irish people and the strain upon the 
‘nonconformist conscience.’ To-morrow, for the first party to that 
conflict may be substituted the material interests of what are called 
the ‘ masses,’ or possibly of the nation. In some European struggle 
England may have to choose between taking her place alone 
against a powerful foe and accepting the assistance of an ally led 
by another Napoleon the Third, fresh from another Coup d’Etat— 
the good faith exhibited in its accomplishment finding apologists— 
and whose decorous life would perhaps receive the approval of Mr. 
Price Hughes. Would morality, guaranteed by public opinion, 
survive the shock of such a betrayal ? 

Or, totakeanothercase. Suppose in some prolonged and hard-fought 
struggle for what are called the rights of labour an alliance between 
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the Liberal party and the party of Mr. Davitt is threatened by the 
private moral delinquency of some leader whose overthrow would imply 
the disruption of the confederacy and indefinite postponement of its 
objects: could Mr. Davitt rely upon the ‘masses’ to support an act 
of self-abnegation? And should he fail, again it may be asked, 
Would morality, resting upon its new sanction, survive the betrayal ? 

Among the precepts upon which the Liberal party has always 
placed reliance are to be found the following : 

1, You are not warranted in going behind the choice of a con- 
stituency to which you do not belong, or of a party of which you are 
not a member. 

2. It is contrary to public interest that any test, religious or 
moral, should be applied to a duly elected representative of the 
people. 

3. A constituency is the best judge of its own requirements and 
its own honour, subject to the law of the land as administered by the 
judicial authorities. Yet to conspire together to refuse to act witha 
duly elected member of Parliament, sent up by his constituents to 
act with you for a common object, is practically to disfranchise the 
constituency. 

In former times, men who, by whatever name they called them- 
selves, stood on the ground which the Liberal party occupies to-day 
did not relish the interference of priests in politics. In Italy and in 
France this feeling is as strong as it was in England under William 
and Mary. The objection was a practical one, founded on experience. 
The difficulties of government, of transacting public affairs, were great 
enough already, and it seemed useless and mischievous to further com- 
plicate them. Besides, every political priest, whether he be Cardinal 
Mazarin or Archbishop Croke or a Mr. Price Hughes, smacks of the 
inquisitor. In the domain of morals, under ecclesiastical rules, in- 
quisition and the confessional and excommunicatory powers may have 
their uses. In the domain of politics they are out of place. 

If it takes a man most of his leisure time in life to look to his own 
morals, and to see that he not only presents a reputable figure, but 
endeavours to ensure that his parliamentary representative is of un- 
blemished character and the party to which he belongs adheres steadily 
to the principles they profess, how can he decently undertake the 
like duties of his neighbours ? 

‘I can say, in the simplicity of my soul, I love not, I love not— 
I say, I love not to rake into sores, or to discover nakedness.’ Thus 
spoke Oliver Cromwell, whose conscience would perhaps stand com- 
parison with that of any of his antitypes. When, on his deathbed, he 
prayed that his people might be ‘ given consistency of judgment,’ he 
must have had prevision of the responsibilities they would some day 
take upon their shoulders. 

The English people have hitherto chosen their leaders well. They 
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can be trusted to choose again without special glorification of indi- 
vidual men and without assistance from the ‘ Vigilance Society.’ If 
they can find one ‘without malice, with charity to all, with firmness 
in the right as God gives him to see the right "—one who indefatigably 
‘strives on to finish the work he is in’—they select him by an indefin- 
able process to govern in their name. If such a man is not forth- 
coming, they take him who approximates nearest to this ideal. The 
process seems to be one of natural selection, and the result will bear 
careful scrutiny. The Prime Ministers of Queen Victoria will favourably 
compare with the rulers of any European nation over the same period 
of time. Sufficient to any group of men is the responsibility for their 
own leader, and the choice of him. It is a responsibility not lightly 
to be borne, and no test is too severe which they may apply to deter- 
mine their choice. But, beyond this limit, prudence without malice, 
and charitable to boot, will restrain her ardour for virtue. 

Every schoolboy remembers the justifiable circumstances under 
which Hercules shot the Centaur, and yet it was the Shirt of Nessus 
which compassed his death. 


REGINALD B. BRETT. 
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TURNERIAN LANDSCAPE— 
AN ARRESTED ART 


Mr. Ruskin has done many great things. More than any other man, 
he gave impulse, direction, and moral value to the art revival of his 
younger days, and his share in the influences which have made the 
fine arts what they are among us now, remains one of the noblest 
and most enduring kind. And yet, although he has assuredly 
quickened our perception and love of landscape beauty—although he 
has made all the world admit the genius of one supremely great 
landscape-painter, it cannot be said that he has made modern painters 
see nature as that great artist did, or follow where he led. Shake- 
speare, Verulam, Turner—by the last of this mighty triad Mr. 
Ruskin declared that the aspect of Nature—her brightness, mystery, 
and infinite abundance—had for the first time been revealed to us. 
Surely we might have looked for some great quickening of landscape 
art, and at least have been confident that the recognition of its poetical 
and spiritual power would not be forgotten, whatever strength might 
be spent in ardent study of the letter of its law. No such quickening 
did follow. Whatever impulse was given was merged in the general 
pre-Raphaelite one ; whatever success was gained bore little or no 
affinity with the special quality of Turner’s work. The progress of 
landscape art as he understood it has, in fact, been arrested since his 
death. It would almost seem as if it had been felt by his successors 
that those shining fields of light of his had never been really won, or 
that they were but dreams, and that the solid earth never dissolved, 
under any magic of light and air, into the ‘ unsubstantial fairy place’ 
which he said it very often did. 

Now a spirit of verification, due to a shade of doubt whether the 
genius of a great composer had not yielded itself too unreservedly to 
its own impulses, and so only just escaped extravagance, would have 
had much to say for itself, but we have little reason to believe that 
any such spirit animated Turner’s immediate successors. They 
admired, but they did not study him, or believe in, or try to dis- 
cover his principles of work. They did not seek for light or allow 
nature’s resplendent colours to dazzle and perplex them. Time went 
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on, and it became apparent that landscape art as Turner, and a band 
of less distinguished artists both in oil and watercolour of his date, 
understood it had somehow lost its power over us, and that that which 
holds our affections now, however powerful, brilliant, or accurate, is 
different both in form and spirit. 

Landscape-painting, however, is a name given to a large range of 
many kinds of work; and it may be well, before proceeding further, 
for me to say what kind I take to represent the central idea or prin- 
ciple of it, as distinguished from kinds in which, on the one hand, it 
is almost merged into the higher interest of figure-painting, and on 
the other, only just serves to animate what we may perhaps call the 
‘ still-life’ of picturesque nature. 

Not that it matters much how we classify our pictures. One 
class will always gradate itself into another, and the rough division, 
according to the kind of objects which come foremost or occupy most 
space on the canvas, serves all practical purposes. Nor is it easy to 
do much more than this. Turner did not distinguish himself, as 
regards power of logical division, in the classification of his ‘ Liber’ 
subjects. Certainly man and his works enter largely into pictures 
which we never think of calling anything but landscapes. In fact, 
nature without human interest is apt to be dull, and grand scenes of 
lifeless solitude are well known to be trying to any artist’s power of 
picture-making. The enchantment of 


Airy tongues which syllable men’s names 
By sands and shores and desert wildernesses— 


the wonderful sense of wizardry in perfect loneliness which these 
lines convey is beyond the range of the greatest painter of landscape 
desolation. And yet such desolation is, and doubtless always will 
be, painted as well as scenes in which human interest would seem to 
overpower every other. One quality, however, we feel, by a very 
little thought, to be essential to all forms of what we call landscape- 
painting in its highest sense—namely, a certain strong sympathy 
with natural forces and phenomena, those of light and atmosphere 
especially, which insists on having its own expression at any cost, as 
against all other elements of the picture. Figures, perhaps masses and 
crowds of them, man’s handiwork and things belonging to man, boats, 
buildings, cattle, and the like, may almost fill up the picture, but they 
will be seen to form, as landscape materials, parts of a scheme which 
shows them all embraced in the mighty whole of nature, and all de- 
pendent on great natural forces, helped by them, overcome by them, 
rejoicing in them, or struggling with them, but never escaping from 
them. The drama of nature asa whole, including man, is surely 
wide and varied enough, and the scheme I speak of will have formed 
itself in the artist’s mind according to the measure of his sympathies ; 
but he will be no landscape-painter in the central meaning of the 
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word if it is not the life and power, calm, beautiful, or terrible, of 
nature which he makes really paramount in his work, and the strong 
affection which can do this will give its own life to the likeness of 
wildest glen or dreariest shore. 

A landscape picture, most properly so called, is a representation 
of some passage of nature which makes us feel that the painter has 
used all means at his command to give form and shape tothe feeling 
of beauty, or some other quality which that passage of nature has 
excited in him. Human interest may have contributed much or 
little to the power and character of that impression. The artist’s 
shaping faculty will have accepted, arranged, or rejected, for the 
most and best part by feeling alone, and though there are cases in 
which the dividing-line between pictures which may be called land- 
scapes and others which will be described and classed together as 
idyllic pictures, is almost lost, the hold which large, all-embracing 
sympathy with nature has kept in his mind, as expressed in the de- 
sign or composition of his picture, will show, if we care for the 
distinction, to which class the picture belongs. 

A good picture is a good picture in whatever class we place it, 
but the distinction is not without interest and importance for all that. 
Good landscapes, in the sense Turner, Cox, or Linnell gave the word, 
are few ; very good ones, indeed, in other senses, are happily not rare. 
However much I rejoice in the latter, I regret the former fact, 
and certainly believe that the confusion between the landscape 
properly so ealled and what I venture to call the idyllic landscape is 
mistaken and injurious—injurious were it only for this; that it makes 
us lose sight of or feel comparatively small interest in the develop- 
ment and progress of the art first named. Other varieties of land- 
scape exist, from the honest and most honourable study of a ‘ bit’ of 
nature, to the transcript, done with an ability which excites our 
admiration and demands our gratitude, of one of her grandest scenes; 
but it is with pictures of the idyllic class and their allies that I wish 
to deal now. I maintain that, however important both in scale and 
in meaning, and however perfect in painting, the landscape portion 
of such pictures may be, that landscape portion is not felt, designed, 
and painted as it would have been if it had been brought into exist- 
ence on canvas for the landscape’s own sake; that the very ease 
with which in the hands of a great figure-painter, trained in all arts 
of design, the beauty and the poetical charm of landscape can be 
made to play up to the effect of some little passage of all-absorbing 
human life, is apt to make that master slow to believe in the differ- 
ence between such a work and one in which perhaps ‘ only simple 
nature’s breathing life,’ or perhaps her fury, is supreme in the 
painter’s mind, and his fellow-creatures are either ‘ weak things and 
slight,’ or absent altogether. The difference, however subtle it may 
sometimes appear, is real, and calls for the use of different faculties 
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on the part both of the artist and the public. I will venture to use 
a large and fine picture by the late Frederick Walker to illus- 
trate my meaning. I yield to none in admiration of his genius, but 
I do not consider his picture of ‘ Ploughing’ a landscape, because it 
has not been composed and does not hold togetheras one. The bank 
of cloud behind the hill has no organic connection with the rest of 
the picture. Clearly it was not designed so that its special cha- 
racter, its contours, sweeping lines, and rich colour should be enforced 
by contrast or sympathy with every other line and colour within the 
frame. The landscape is a mere amplification of the ground which a 
picture of ploughing required; it is not knit up artistically with 
either sky or figures. Earth and sky were necessary to the story, so 
the effect, and that a poetical one, of gorgeous bank of cloud and 
thickly wooded hill is given; but only by their fair, straightforward 
presentment in form and colour. They are admirable, but the artist 
has not dwelt lovingly upon them in comparison with the ploughman 
and his team. There the full power of his genius is recognisable at 
once, in its work of recasting, shaping, selecting, so that every touch 
is instinct with his affection and the life and grace of imaginative 
truth. 

Now the figures in Turner’s ‘ Frosty Morning’ are, I think, as 
large relatively to the whole picture as those in Walker’s ‘ Plough- 
ing ;’ but the ‘Frosty Morning’ is a true landscape. Its title tells 
us what the painter enjoyed and intended us to enjoy. His figures 
form part of a scheme which in colour unites them, cart, horses, and all, 
with the morning light, and in form with the leafless trees ; with the 
line of distance—itself cunningly linked to the hedgerow and cart by 
spaces and depressions—and with the lines of hoar-frost on the ground. 
It will be seen at once that this is done at the cost of perfect and 
elaborate likeness of figures and horses. They tell their story, 
we are content with them exactly where they are, but they would 
strike us as dolls and toy horses if every touch of them did not fit 
into the landscape design. Indeed, the shapes to which the stress of 
composition made Turner reduce the human form as well as that of 
many a less noble animal are often ridiculous if we choose to look at 
them apart from the rest of the picture; but that is just what we do 
not choose; and if we did, and possessed any true landscape feeling, 
we should only feel with Mr. Ruskin that we should be sorry to see 
them better. 

I do not say that there is not, in landscape, room for the use of 
any amount of knowledge of the human form, and for the most con- 
summate skill in suggesting that knowledge so that it shall be-in 
perfect consonance with the landscape ; but I do say that the instinct 
of a landscape-painter would never allow him to use it so as to draw 
away the eye from the delight of landscape forms, colours, and tones, 
and so to separate the figures in the least degree from them. On 
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the other hand, a figure-painter may—and if he is a great one 
almost certainly will—possess a keen perception of landscape beauty ; 
but his sympathy with human action and his reverence for the beauty 
which we feel to be nearest to the divine, will be too strong to admit 
of his sacrificing a hair’s breadth of truth in face or limb. No truth 
can be wilfully forgone in that part of his story. His figures, there- 
fore, cannot but be principals always. Even if they are set in an 
acre of landscape background, and that magnificently painted, the 
conditions of their realisation, such as their nearness to the spectator 
and their claim to have the full scale of colour and light pretty well 
all used up on themselves, are incompatible with any corresponding 
power being left for the landscape. The two stories cannot, in fact, 
be equally wrought out together. The landscape itself, it will be 
seen further on, can seldom get its own story told in the limited 
scale at our command. The figures, in fact, must be an incident in 
the landscape and painted as such, or the landscape must be used 
as a background, on whatever scale, of the figures. 

It may be admitted, however, that a great master often dis- 
tributes his genius and his sympathy in a picture so impartially 
that this imperative classification does not seem to hold good. It 
will do so, I think, if we care to analyse the picture, and mentally 
compare it with one by a master of equal rank, dealing with similar 
materials, but distributing them differently. Even the great painter 
of the most poetical and spirit-stirring form of our national life, 
while painting sea and the toilers of the sea to perfection, and 
rivalling Turner and distancing all others in the presentment of 
whatever natural setting his poem requires, does not often care 
to give us what Turner did always care to give—the harmonised 
fulness, from nearest rock to furthest gleam on dim western waves, 
of atmospheric effect. That effect would involve, to say the least, 
an approach to Turnerian indefiniteness of foreground—and the 
foreground (or forewater) holds the key of Mr. Hook’s story, and is 
not to be tampered with. Again, it occurs to me at present to be in 
love with the procession of pretty, patient, dappled cows which, 
morning and evening as they go to or return from their pastures, 
occupy the long uphill street of a Border town with an old castle at 
the top of it. What landscape-man would not wish for such com- 
mand over everything appertaining to the complete representation 
of these animals as Mr. Davis possesses and uses so well? But Mr. 
Davis himself, if he saw them treading their way leisurely upwards, 
stopping each, with unfailing accuracy, at her own owner’s door (doors 
which tell of old Border ways and raids), and saw also the castle-keep 
all tawny-gold in the blaze of sunset, would have to choose between 
the complete representation of animal or of sunset beauty. 

Turner’s cows are useful or beautiful chiefly as recipients of sun- 
shine or types of repose. Their anatomy is of the rudest, their 
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modelling of the least elaborate sort. They are but imperfect parts 
of a perfect whole. No landscape, however simple in subject, quiet 
in tone, and uneventful in effect, admits, so to speak, of all-round 
realisation ; but a poetical-landscape painter is bound to deal with 
every truth which suits his imaginative purpose, and the moment 
that light and colour and that quality of perfect relation between 
them which we call ‘ tone’ have become essential to that purpose, then 
the interdependence of every part in relation with the whole, and the 
delicate portioning out, conscious or unconscious, of the most subtle 
means of effect, become vital to him. Now we are all familiar with 
what is called ‘ power of composition,’ and, to speak plainly, are accus- 
tomed nowadays to look down on it a little; but it is this power, 
when it is the outcome of great intellectual force and intense feeling, 
which is the landscape-painter’s special gift. The nature of the 
facts he has to deal with and his love for them will lead him to 
cultivate it to the utmost. His truths are always relative—they live 
only in the constant oppositions, balancings, and interchanges of 
subtle influences of lines and colours. Great figure-painters have 
lived who have shown their command of all artistic gifts, but it is 
equally true that there are great figure-paintings in which the graces 
of composition have been but lightly esteemed, and intensity of dra- 
matic insight and marvellous technical skill make us quite content 
to do without them. The colour of a saint’s robe, or of a fish-wife’s 
petticoat, in a figure-painting may be more agreeable to the sense if it 
is of this tone than of that, but the likeness of stuff of some sort is 
equally obtainable either way. In landscape things are otherwise. 
The true look of a bewitching piece of sunlit distance cannot be given 
at all unless the instinct of the artist has worked into his scheme of 
eolour in some other part of his picture the very touch of colour 
with its own relative truth which can make that distance look both 
intense and delicate with ethereal light. But what the subject bids 
him seek in this way becomes the strongest delight of the landscape- 
painter. Colours, textures, masses, shadows, sparkles of light are the 
notes of his music ; the harmonic faculty becomes supreme, for it is 
only by its action that the range of truths which poetical feeling 
demands is really capable of being used at all. 

Now the landscapists of the last generation, from Turner down to 
the humblest drawing-master, took this view of their art, and studied 
nature in accordance with it. They liked fine bursts of atmospheric 
effect, and grand views with associations of romantic interest, on which 
to exercise their powers of picturesque arrangement and inventive 
design. In many cases, it may be confessed, they made a little know- 
iedge goalongway. They trusted to skill in grouping their incidents 
and ordering their lines and masses, and knew—at least Turner did— 
how to cheat or rest the eye by artistic ‘nothings ’ and vague spaces, 
which satisfied without detaining attention. There came a day, how- 
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ever, not very long ago, when it was discovered that nothing but 
genius could make the arts and artifices of ‘ composition’ endurable. 
Turner, Cox, and several others were left unshaken on their thrones, 
but there was a strong disposition for a time to assign the highest of 
these thrones to Cox in right of his greater simplicity of composition, 
and charges of unreality and hollowness were taken as proved against 
the works of not a few artists who had once shared public favour with 
the really great composers of their time. 

And now it is a question whether that mode of regarding and study- 
ing nature is not in danger of passing away from usaltogether. What 
with photography and realism—what with great figure-painters putting 
their whole strength, and their figures too, into landscape—and great 
landscape-painters bent on either scientific exactness or realistic power, 
and young ones in love with the needlessly wilful imperfection of the 
impressionist blur—that old-fashioned way of landscape has a bad 
time of it in the studio, however much it may be honoured in the 
auction-room. It will, however, surely survive, and return with in- 
creased power, but with harder conditions for the artist. The work 
to be done to make it live once more as an adequate expression of 
nature-worship—and it lived as such no long time ago—is immense. 
Any artist, to whom it was given to approach the fulfilment of that 
task, would be bound to acquire and use an amount of knowledge far 
greater than what was sufficient for most of his forerunners. He 
would certainly be bound to verify Turner’s knowledge before daring 
to use any of the various systems, schemes, or artifices which that 
mighty master had invented for his expression of it. Nor would any 
landscape-painter of the past, not even Turner himself, stand to him 
in the relation in which Claude stood to Turner. There has plainly 
been too great a break in studio traditions. There is no longer an 
ideal type of subject and composition within the lines of which direct 
rivalry or imitation can spend itself. Weare really further removed, 
as regards any such ideal, from Turner than he was from Claude. 
The aspirant of to-day will find, however gratefully and reverently he 
studies the ways and works of famous men wholoved nature before him, 
that his love is different from theirs, and must be told in his own way. 

Let us look at the difference more closely. We suppose him to be 
an imaginative painter—+.e. one to whom the shifting scenes of nature 
are what the facts of human life are to the poet or dramatist. The literal 
truths in both cases stand in the same relation to the poetical creation, 
although, no doubt, it is less easy to see how the downright likeness 
of anything in paint can be called a work or a flight of imagination, 
than to recognise the imaginative quality of a character given to the 
life by words. But the imagination of an artist of any kind is a more 
greedy faculty than we are apt to suppose. It keeps its subordinate 
faculties, when it is strong itself, well at work in search of materials 
for its own spinning. Its.seeming capriciousness is not inconsistent 
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with the keenest desire to get all the knowledge it can about whatever 
itis pleased to fasten upon. Shakespeare’s imagination, we all know, 
used up a marvellous quantity of knowledge in respect of legal terms 
and technical subtleties, which critics have gone so far as to attribute 
to the possible training of some country lawyer’s office. Now, in our 
art of poetical, I might almost say dramatic, landscape-painting, so 
far as the stir and passion of nature are concerned, is there any set, 
group, or kind of natural aspects, from the wavering reeds of the stream 
to the splendours of storm and sunset, in which any young artist, 
endowed with a really strong, and therefore imaginative, landscape- 
painting instinct, and not untouched perhaps by the enthusiasm of 
natural science, would not feel that we were far indeed from having 
as yet used the full resources of nature’s representable truths to set 
forth her inimitable beauty ? Nor would that feeling conflict in the 
least with due veneration for artists who had used to noble purpose 
whatever knowledge they had been able to win. Men like Cox and 
Constable worked hard and well, but, if the phrase may be allowed, 
it was but a rough-and-ready likeness of nature which they set them- 
selves to win. It was only by Turner that refined and studied 
expression of all subordinate parts, in fit measure of subordination, 
was sought for throughout the picture as vitally contributing to the 
impression of the whole. But our admiration will not alter the fact 
that Turner never painted a green tree and Cox never drew one of 
any kind. 

In truth, to speak plainly, hardly any landscape-painter has 
been educated as such, or trained in the practice of his art and the 
acquisition of his subject-matter, from as early a beginning and with 
as close and persistent study of models as most figure-painters have 
been. They have generally struggled into their business as they 
best could. Turner’s training was exceptionally fortunate. He had 
a figure-painter’s training—perhaps the very best he could have had 
up to a certain point; he had had an architect’s before that, and he 
was at his own proper work, with fully disciplined powers, in York- 
shire dales, when he was but twenty-two years old. Linnell painted 
portraits until late in his career. David Cox is said in his youth to 
have worked at a forge, or some craft which was more favourable to 
strength than to delicacy of hand, and, later on, at scene-painting, 
which was not especially favourable to delicacy of form or colour. 
Genius profits by its imperfections as well as triumphs over them, and 
we cannot imagine a wish that so grand a master of breadth and tone 
should have been one whit other than he was ; but I can well recollect 
a certain fine summer’s day, by asilver-bright stream, when he told me 
(it was in his later years of course) how glad he would have been to 
possess the fineness of hand which would have made it worth his 
while to try to deal with the exquisite jewellery of the lichened 
boulders and the dance of the ripples among them. 
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Of course, our Admirable Crichton of landscape must be equipped 
at all points and endure to more purpose than that short-lived hero 
of the schools. Outdoor study of any worth is a weariness of the 
flesh and a trial of the spirit beyond a point which is very soon 
reached by most students. Of course, too, the special landscape- 
drawing instinct must be there. I have often noticed how signs of 
great ability shown in sketching any indoor thing waned or disappeared 
altogether out of doors. Now, a fairly good study of form and colour 
in the most uneventful conditions of light and atmosphere admits 
of much patient strength being spent on it; a really successful one 
of nature in sunlight involves the exercise of all the virtues of the 
stoic ideal, and that by a student with a temperament such as we 
often read of in Shelleyan biographies as one of quivering sensibility. 
Still more is this the case if a picture inthe highest sense is aimed 
at. The materials, the simple natural facts, if the artist wishes to 
build up his effect from them in obedience to his feeling instead of 
letting them ‘sort themselves’ in haphazard suggestion or prosaic 
enumeration, require a most varied, difficult, and ingenious amount 
of collecting. They cannot be brought into the studio. They 
cannot be set in a particular light, but must be caught when they so 
choose to set themselves. They must be waited for by—instead of, 
like other models, waiting upon—the artist. Practically an hour or 
two a day, for a week or two in the year, is as much as they will 
favour him with. The next chance of getting them ‘to stand’ must 
be waited for until next year. This is literally true as regards the 
worshipper of the sun. What training can be too good for the 
student who lays himself out for a lifetime of dependence on such 
Protean things!—such mere glimpses of swift Oreads sporting 
visibly !—such mere foam-globes on the river of nature’s abounding 
and unresting life? Given days of ha'cyon calm, the ‘ pereunt et 
imputantur ’ of the old All Souls dial is writ large on every grandly 
shadowed mountain side and forest glade. A sketch! a blot! an 
impression! what an amount of knowledge, far over and above the 
little which a record of that kind can be made to carry, is required 
before the artist can play with his facts, group, modulate, accentuate 
them at his will, with a calm artistic conscience and unclouded 
memory, so as to come at last to make the shows of things suit the 
desires of his mind! And yet no truly imaginative landscape-paint- 
ing can be done on conditions other than these! 

I have spoken of representable, not imitable, truths. Truths of 
the latter kind are few indeed in landscape, and even fairly repre- 
sentable ones do not fill upits whole range. It differs from other 
forms of art in this respect chiefly, that its highest efforts deal with 
- natural appearances, which, in their full unison, are capable of sug- 
gestion only. Even if we put the sun itself and its reflected image 
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out of the question, the illuminated landscape cannot have its two 
most important sets of truths—namely, its colour and its light—re- 
ported of truly, each in its own artistic scale, in one and the same 
picture. Insistence on one set or the other, compromise, renunciation 
of all defined form, equivalent sensation, trick of some sort, if the 
plain word be preferred, is a pleasant compulsion from which no 
landscape-painter can escape. Artists are apt to deny this fact, 
while they are unwittingly using every day some old-world com- 
promise by which it is eluded; or they see, study, and care for 
nature herself only as a magazine of conventional subjects; or they 
limit themselves, not unwisely, to those effects—and they are among 
the grandest—in which nature is merciful, such as grey days, wet ~ 
weather, last rays of sunset; and, above all, they eschew that 
crux of colours which is the bravery of summer woods. That colour 
they refused to see so long that they almost came to regard it as 
non-existent. The few who in these latter days have sought to make 
harmony with our poor earthy colours out of the transcendent 
brilliance of sunlit summer-green foliage have, perhaps, had moments 
when they thought Sir George Beaumont wise in his generation 
for refusing to see any such thing as green in nature. We are 
not told that his views were altered by the Cremona fiddle which 
Constable placed on the verdant lawn at Coleorton. If the ‘ sky is blue 
fire,’ what shall we say of the colour of thin-veined translucent green 
leaves, relieved upon masses of darker leaves, all aglow with deep 
lustrous colour also? ‘ Leave the brightest leaves pure white if you 
like, or translate them into pure yellow,’ says the greatest of chiaro- 
scurists by his practice, * but do not be guilty of the far greater falsity 
of black and brown in those darker leaves.’ Gainsborough’s toy, with 
its landscapes painted on the sides of a glass box and a lamp inside, 
showed that he at least felt the difficulty of landscape light and 
colour. Itis one which we have somewhat forgotten now. Perhaps 
our impressionist friends are aware of it, and are feeling their way to 
deal with it in a rough fashion of their own. 

And it is surely time that some new ways and means and some 
new kindling of the true spirit of landscape, which shall use old 
means, with the difference of increased knowledge of nature as well 
as of means, should aftise among us. The art has been somewhat 
hardly used. The very essence of it has been ignored. Its value 
has been slighted. The reasons of its temporary decline or arrest- 
ment have been unperceived. Thirst for new knowledge, a dis- 
position to test all conventionalities, and a feeling of overshadowing 
difficulty in the face of the new knowledge, have been some of the 
not ignoble causes of its present state on the artist’s side. As for the 
public, they have been, perhaps, a trifle too fond of photography and 
not sufficiently on their guard against its influence in pictures, and, 
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above all, artists and public alike have been charmed with admirable 
work, which was good landscape undoubtedly, but not altogether of 
the kind which appealed to the sense of imaginative composition as 
I have endeavoured to describe it. I hope to be forgiven, certainly, 
by my brethren in art if I have tried to indicate what I take to be 
a still higher kind, and to note some of the circumstances which I 
think have checked its course since the time of Turner, Cox, Linnell, 
and others, in whose hands it attained what, I think, still remains its 


highest form. 
ALFRED WILLIAM Hunt. 





THE CRUSHING DEFEAT 
OF TRADE UNIONISM IN AUSTRALIA 


THESE colonies have now (the 15th day of November) been for exactly 
three months the scene of the greatest ‘struggle between capital and 
labour ’ that our generation has witnessed, and Victoria has been its 
cock-pit. The strike deserves a place amongst the decisive battles 
of the world, on account both of the size of the armies engaged and 
of the magnitude of the issues involved and, asI believe, settled. I 
will try to put before English readers a clear account of its causes, 
its incidents, and its results, with as much fairness as one of the 
combatants may. It was a curious chance that one who moved the 
resolution which ended the London Dock Strike of 1889 should 
land at the port of Melbourne three days before the declaration of 
hostilities in this greater conflict. I may think myself fortunate 
in having been present at Labour’s Austerlitz as well as at its 
Moscow. 

Imagine a society in which there is hardly a man whose father 
did not work for his living with his hands; where there is practically 
no leisured class, and the comparative absence of poverty does away 
with the need for a Poor Law; where there is universal suffrage and 
payment of members, and every politician trembles at the labour 
vote ; where, in the towns, economic conditions have established, 
and powerful trade-union organisations maintained, eight hours as 
the nominal working day, and, from eight to ten shillings as a cus- 
tomary daily wage; where the agricultural and pastoral districts 
clamour for labourers in vain, though they offer three meat meals a 
day and a wage which will allow any single man who does not drink 
to excess to save 201. a year; and where, if the whole of ‘the 
resources of civilisation’ were unreservedly at the disposal of 
property, they amount only to. 600 police (mostly Irish) in a city 
of half a million inhabitants, and a standing army of 400 artillery- 
men in a colony bigger than Great Britain. Then suppose that the 
leaders of the trade unions deliberately enter on a conflict with 
employers; have their orders unquestioningly and loyally obeyed by 
the whole of the federated organisations of a continent; are permitted 
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to levy, without publishing acknowledgments, pecuniary tribute on 
the richest working-class population in the world, in addition to 
obtaining 15,000/. from Great Britain ; and are able to put enough 
pressure on half-a-dozen politicians to make them change sides and 
wreck a ministry. Conceive that, after three months’ fighting, these 
leaders are unmistakably and avowedly beaten on every point at 
issue. Then you will have a fair idea of the remarkable defeat which 
has just befallen in Australia ‘an army of lions led by asses,’ and 
of which the effects, good and bad, will inevitably be impressed 
upon the labour movement wherever the workman looks upon trade 
unionism as the means of his deliverance from the land of bondage. 

As not infrequently happens, the real causes of this strike have 
been little noticed either by the combatants or by their critics, more 
attention being paid to the trifling points which evoked a declaration 
of hostilities than to the serious matters which created the situation. 
I have no hesitation in saying-that the casus belli was the intention of 
the federated unions, declared months ago, to establish the ‘ non- 
union wool boycott ’—that is, to compel shearers who were unwilling to 
join the Shearers’ Union to do so under pressure from their employers 
by getting the maritime unions to refuse to load or carry any bales 
of wool that had not the stamp of a sheep station known to be 
worked under Union rules. It was this proposal of the shearers’ and 
seamen’s unions to play into each other’s hands which drove the 
pastoralists and shipowners to combine ; and as the shipowners happen 
also to represent the majority of the coalowners of Australia, you 
had at once the three largest and richest interests of the country 
compelled by the instinct of self-preservation to put their backs 
against the wall and fight for life. Minor interests, which had 
suffered a great deal of unnecessary harassing from the unions 
whose balance of judgment had been entirely upset by a long series 
of unquestioned successes, joined the combination of the larger 
capitalists. In other words, the workmen, having brought enormous - 
pressure to bear through the federation of their unions upon single 
employers, forced the latter to comprehend that combined action is a 
game two can play at. It is important that this be borne in mind, 
for it is sought to show that the first aggressive action was taken by 
the employers’ side—namely when the Shipowners’ Association 
refused to consider the grievances of the marine officers so long as 
these were ‘ affiliated’ to the Trades Hall Council and therefore in 
alliance with, and, when it came to counting votes, in subjection to, 
the unions of seamen, they are supposed to command. That inci- 
dent was indeed the first act of open warfare, but it could never 
have taken place had not the larger question looming in the back- 
ground shown that issue must be joined in a few days on the ‘ wool 
boycott.’ 

To well understand the folly of the decree which therefore is really 
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responsible for the crushing blow trade unionism has received, one 
must understand the position of the shearers thoughout Australia. 
The gathering-in of the season’s wool-clip is far and away the most 
important single industrial operation in Australia. It is shorn from 
the millions of sheep in Queensland, New South Wales, Victoria, 
and South Australia, which pick up their living from the scanty 
herbage of ‘runs’ that sometimes contain 4,000 square miles in one 
holding. ‘The ordinary staff on such stations is very small, but, at 
the approach of the shearing season, the owners summon ten, twenty, 
or fifty shearers, according to the capacity of their woolshed, and these 
men get through from eighty to one hundred and twenty sheep a 
day for three or four weeks at one station. The work is hard, 
entailing considerable physical exhaustion, but it is well paid. The 
wages vary from 20s. per 100 sheep with lodgings provided, +o 
13s. 6d. per 100 with board and lodging. The men are mostly drawn 
from the ‘selectors’ and the sons of small farmers, who are glad to 
pick up from 12. to 30/. by a few weeks’ work and thus obtain the 
means of purchasing, stocking, and improving their own small hold- 
ings. A small proportion of the men devote themselves almost 
entirely to shearing, and, commencing at Queensland in the north, 
travel down the continent for six or eight months of the year, riding 
from station to station. They mostly own a couple of fair horses. 
it will be seen that such men, accustomed to the free, independent 
life of the bush, possessing the means of locomotion, having often a 
holding from which they can obtain a sufficient, if hard, living with- 
out seeking employment, and obtaining, when they do shearing, 
wages which in six weeks exceed the yearly income of the agri- 
cultural labourer in Dorset or Essex, and which, if used with moderate 
care, will in a short time make them wealthy men, can hardly be 
regarded as the most suffering victims of capitalist oppression. 
Such men could never have been persuaded to form a union with- 
out some just cause. It was given about three years ago by the 
short-sighted greed of a very few pastoralists who threatened to 
reduce the rate of shearing at a time when the wool market was 
rising, and who, where they supplied the men with food, charged them 
exorbitant prices for bad stuff, making thereby an illicit and utterly 
dishonest profit of as much as 100 per cent. 

The dissatisfaction that followed was, in a period of revival of 
trade unionism, seized by a Mr. W. G. Spence, who had shown marked 
ability as an organiser in consolidating the Amalgamated Miners’ 
Association. It is one of the most extraordinary achievements within 
my knowledge that this man should, inside of three years, have 
organised the majority of these pastoral nomads over a territory larger 
than Russia in Europe into the Amalgamated Shearers’ Association. 
But in doing so he made, or let me say allowed to be made by bis 
agents, one fatal mistake. 

VoL. XXIX.—No. 168. R 
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The extent to which the capitalist in Australia has been at the 
mercy of the workman is almost inconceivable to the English mind, 
and has no parallel in Ireland. The other day there was a dispute, 
happily settled by conference, at the Broken Hill Silver Mines. The 
7,000 men were ‘out’ and in a sullen mood, and for the protection 
of millions of property there were just fourteen policemen. 

So with the pastoralists: the bad seasons up to 1888 had left 
them involved with banks and loan companies, so that failure or even 
delay in getting their wool-clip, worth tens of thousands of pounds, 
meant irretrievable ruin. Thus they were not likely toraise difficulties, 
even had they not as a body shared, as they do, in the general 
Australian belief that trade unionism is a good thing for all classes. 
But the agents of the Shearers’ Union were not all wise men. 
Though in nineteen cases out of twenty they could have had their 
way by using reasonable civility, they resorted to bullying. Now, the 
pastoralists are not at all like the rois fainéants of British industry. 
As a rule they are men who have fought a good fight with nature, 
and those who have not gone under are pretty certain to have a full 
share of the pluck and determination which has made ‘ the name of 
Britain trebly great,’ and of which the possessors are apt to resent 
bullying in an awkward manner. In many cases where the 
pastoralist resisted their bullying, the shearers camped out on the 
roads in sparsely-populated districts, waylaid non-union men who 
were going to do the work, and compelled them to join the union. 
This sort of thing may be very successful for a time, and it was. 
But the union forgot that just as one volunteer is worth two pressed 
men, a trade society that turns itself into a press-gang by its very 
success gets to resemble more and more closely a regiment recruited 
from potential deserters, and it is not’ good to order such regiments 
to lead forlorn hopes. By such means the proportion of woolsheds 
shearing under ‘the union agreement’ became very large. Then 
the culminating act of folly was perpetrated when it was decided to 
compel the non-union men to come in by appealing to the carriers, 
wharf labourers, and seamen, to ‘taboo’ every bale of wool that did 
not bear the mark of a union shed. This suicidal proposal origi- 
nated, I understand, in Queensland. Its parent, if he can now be 
found to own his brilliant tdea, should be pensioned by the capitalists 
of the world in order that he should devote all his time to incubating 
similar schemes calculated to wreck the hopes of labour. 

How came it that this proposal was accepted by the trade 
councils of all the colonies? Among them are men of experience in 
such matters, and some who have been driven to emigrate by the 
failure of strikes based on similar miscalculations in the old country. 
Why was no warning voice raised ? 

There one touches the inherent weakness of democracy. There 
are always in the crowd men who bid for power on the principle 
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of the company-promoters who buy properties on the chance of floating 
them. If they float, they can pay. If not, they can go bankrupt with 
a light heart, for they have nothing to lose, not even reputation, and 
a dozen insolvencies may not prevent success on the thirteenth 
attempt. There are always in the crowd scores of enthusiasts, 
generally quite sincere, and invariably cursed with ‘ the flow of words 
and constipation of the intellect’ which mark the man of warm 
heart and ill-balanced judgment. These men, who in other walks 
of life would buy shares in companies for extracting sunbeams from 
cucumbers, try a ‘system’ at Monte Carlo, or send wedding presents 
to Mr. H. M. Stanley, are hardly less a curse to the labour movement 
than the designing demagogue, for they give him his power. There 
is authority for the assertion that the world has suffered much from 
the union of high abilities and low desire in the few, but it might 
be argued that there is even more danger when the many have high 
desires and no ability to distinguish between means of their grati- 
fication. 

The argument would be interesting, but does not concern the 
present narrative; for nothing can be more certain than that the 
leaders of the strike in Australia have exhibited the lowest order of 
both desire and ability. One of them in Queensland, named Morrisson . 
was accused of having applied for the post of public executioner by a 
member of the Legislative Assembly, who called for a return of the 
applicants in order to prove his point. Rather than face that inquiry, 
Morrisson resigned his position in the trade unions. When abilities 
that are insufficient to gratify their owner’s desire to become 
common hangman are devoted, for a consideration, to furthering the 
brotherhood of man, and suffice to raise their possessor to the front 
rank amongst labour leaders, the brotherhood of man seems a long 
way off. 

Yet we should not be too hard on the enthusiasts. They are 
the salt of the earth. If they did not prove by exhaustive ex- 
periment that nineteen out of twenty of the supposed paths of 
social progress led to destruction, it is to be feared that practical 
men would never have the courage to try the twentieth. Never- 
theless, enthusiasm is a luxury which must be sparingly indulged in 
even by wealthy countries. It has cost the Australian workmen 
close on a couple of millions in wages in these three months. 

The leaders and their followers warmly welcomed the suggestion 
that non-union wool should be boycotted. No one pointed out the 
insuperable difficulties in the way of this bold scheme. If anyone 
had had the temerity to do so, the enthusiasts would undoubtedly 
have solemnly adjudged him to be either knave or fool, and he 
might never have got into Parliament. So the preparations went 
gaily ahead. The maritime unions at all the ports gleefully assented 
to handle no wool tainted by the touch of non-union shears, and 
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the trade councils of the different colonies promised their support 
to the scheme, which a series of undisputed successes in minor 
quarrels presumably led the unions to think quite feasible. On the 
5th of July last it was stated by the officials of the Shearers’ Union, 
that the union comprised less than half the shearers in Victoria, but 
that its membership was steadily increasing. These two statements, 
which I have no reason to disbelieve, prove, first, that the ‘ wool boy- 
cott’ was an attempt by a minority of the shearers to coerce a majority ; 
and, secondly, that if their officials had had the sense to leave well 
alone, the vast majority of shearers would, in a short time, have 
joined the union. 

This action led the pastoralists to combine for their own defence. 
The strength of their combination may be judged from its finances, 
They now propose that each member of it should pay a yearly 
subscription of 1/. per 1,000 sheep, and agree to pay, if need 
arises, 51. per 1,000 sheep into a Defence Fund. No steps have 
yet been taken to press pastoralists to join, but they have spon- 
taneously sent in their names in such numbers that, on the’ above 
basis, the income of the union will be 80,000/. a year, and its Defence 
Fund 400,000. Almost the first act of this powerful combination 
was to send for Mr. Spence in order to arrange a peace. His terms 
were that the boycott would be countermanded if the members of 
the pastoralists’ union were pledged to employ none but union 
men—that is, either to dismiss non-unionists or compel them to join 
the Shearers’ Union. The pastoralists refused these terms, and every- 
one was fairly warned that the arrival of the first bale of non-union 
wool at a port would be the signal for the commencement of a 
pitched battle. The employers made their preparations: the labour 
leaders made none, other than speeches of the & Berlin pattern. 

Meanwhile the storm in the shipping trade was brewing. So 
long ago as the 3rd of June, at a dinner of the Employers’ Union 
(at which Mr. John Hancock, the then President of the Trades Hall 
Council, was present as a guest), the chairman of the Shipowners’ 
Association, Mr. E. E. Smith, made a speech which showed unmis- 
takably that the patience of the shipping companies was exhausted. 
But the warning was unheeded. Owing to suicidal competition 
and the scarcity of labour, the Seamen’s Union had been enabled to 
obtain many concessions—so much so that the burden of the com- 
plaint of the marine officers had been mainly, not that they were 
being paid too little, but that the seamen under them were often 
getting a higher wage than the second and third officers. Yet the 
Seamen’s Union contemplated a demand for yet another rise in 
wages which was to be formally made on the 25th of August. 

Early in July, Captain Sharpe, of the s.s. Corinna, belonging to 
the Tasmanian Steam Navigation Company, dismissed a man named 
P. Magan, who was the delegate of the union on that vessel. Cap- 
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tain Sharpe said that he dismissed Magan ‘in the interests of his ~ 
employers,’ not knowing or caring whether he was the union delegate 
or not. It is said that the quarrel was literally ‘a storm in a teacup,’ 
and that Magan complained of the quality of the tea supplied. It is 
certain that in the first instance the Seamen’s Union accused the 
chief steward of obtaining Magan’s discharge, and that when the 
Stewards’ Union successfully defended their man, the Seamen’s 
Union sought to make Captain Sharpe the victim. This they did in 
a letter which is worth reproduction in full as an excellent example 
of *‘ the way not to do it :’— 


FEDERATED SEAMEN'S UNION OF AUSTRALASIA, 
Sydney: 8th July, 1890. 


Dear Sir,—I am instructed by the members of the above Society to state that we 
intend to have our delegate, P. Magan, reinstated on board the Corinna. If he is 
not reinstated by the return of the ship to Sydney the crew will be given their 
twenty-four hours’ notice. We intend to protect our members from being 
victimised by chief stewards and others, and intend, at all hazards, to have 
P, Magan reinstated. 

Yours truly, 
Witiiam Mvtsto, 

Captain Sharpe, s.s. Corinna. _ President and Acting Secretary. 


These are brave words, but, like all applications of the sit pro 
vatione voluntas demand, ill-advised when there is not sufficient 
power to act uptothem. The agents of the company replied that 
Magan had been discharged ‘because a change was considered 
advisable in the company’s interests; but there is no objection to 
his joining one of the other vessels of the company.’ This reply will, 
in the mind of any reasonable man, clear the owners of any suspicion 
of desire to victimise Magan. But the Seamen’s Union called out 
the crew of Corinna and forbade its members to ship in any vessel 
under Captain Sharpe. 

It was while the steamship owners were smarting under this 
arbitrary treatment that the Marine Officers’ Association demands for 
higher pay came before them. On the 24th of May the marine 
officers had affiliated with the Trades Hall Council. This affiliation 
meant, if it meant anything, that the officers would support the sea- 
men and the seamen the officers in any quarrel that either had with 
the owners. When they discovered that this affiliation had taken 
place, the Steamship Owners’ Association refused to consider the 
claims of the marine officers until they withdrew from their alliance 
with the men under their command. On this being made known, 
Mr. Hancock (who, as President of the Strike Committee, must be 
held mainly responsible for its blunders) said ‘he looked upon the 
letter from the Steamship Owners’ Association as an insult to the 
Council.’ This was on the 25th of July, and on the same night the 
Seeretary of the Trades Hall Council reported that he had received 
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from twenty trade unions intimation that on an average over 10 per 
cent. of their members were unemployed—a fact full of significance 
to all who know the causes of failure in strikes. Some days were 
spent in fruitless negotiations, but the shipowners, while admitting 
the case of these officers deserved consideration inasmuch as their 
salaries were low in comparison with those of the seamen,' though 
high in comparison with those demanded by plenty of officers who 
applied to them for employment, declared that the officers must 
decide once for all whether they were going to be the servants of the 
steamship companies or of the Trades Hall Council. ‘ Under which 
king, Bezonian, speak or die.’ 

On the 15th of August the Marine Officers’ Association, having 
received assurance that if they held by the Trades Hall Council all 
the unions affiliated thereto would stand by them, gave the Ship- 
owners’ Association notice that, unless the demands were at once 
conceded, its members would leave the ships at the expiration of 
twenty-four hours’ notice required by their agreements, and the strike 
began. On that evening at the Trades Hall, a committee of finance 
and control of the strike was appointed, with full power to make all 
arrangements. Mr. Hancock, who was appointed its president, said 
he ‘ would have the shipowners taught a lesson as to what labour 
could do when it was firmly banded together’—a threat which he has 
carried out in a sense he did not then expect. The marine officers 
came out of their ships: they were at once replaced. Then the 
seamen refused to sail with non-union officers, and where seamen 
were obtained the wharf labourers refused to load or unload. Similar 
actions took place in the capitals of the other colonies, which are all 
seaports. So far the strike fairly paralysed the shipping trade, but 
was confined to it. 

I must now be pardoned if I speak a goed deal of myself; but 
since the strike leaders have, for want of a better means of diverting 
attention from their own blunders, accused me of being the cause of 
their failure, it is clear that I must have been a factor in the result, 
and I have no desire to evade any responsibility for what I did. 

I arrived in Melbourne on the 12th of August, and was, of course, 
in absolute ignorance of the dispute. On the 22nd I was invited to 
attend a meeting of the Trades Hall Council, and was warmly 
received. On the 26th, by which time I had learnt a little about 
the origin of the quarrel, there was a large meeting called by the 


} I have been enabled, by the kindness of Messrs. Huddart, Parker & Co., Limited, 
to examine their pay-books and extract the actual amount paid on recent voyages toa 
dozen men chosen at random. I find that, for a period of thirty days, the lowest wage 
paid to any of these twelve men was 7/. 12s. 2}d., and the highest 9/7. 13s. 10}d., the 
average being 87. 8s. Fresh provisions are supplied, and the following is the crew's 
bill of fare. Breakfast: Porridge and molasses, one hot dish and potatoes ; coffee or 
tea. Dinner: One hot dish and potatoes (plum pudding, soup and vegetables twice 
weekly); tea. Supper: Cold meat or one made dish and potatoes ; tea. 
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Employers’ Union to lay their case before the public. I attended, 
and was immensely struck by the (to English ears) extraordinary 
moderation of the speakers and the alarming enthusiasm of the 
audience. There was no sign of bluster, vacillation, or anger. The 
demeanour of the spokesmen was that of one who has his back 
against a wall. I went away with the conviction that my friends 
at the Trades Hall who had applauded Mr. John Hancock when, in 
the first report of the Strike Committee, he said that a few days 
would suffice to bring ‘a handful of pigheaded employers to their 
senses’ had ‘caught a Tartar,’ and that it was the South Metropolitan 
gas-stokers’ strike of 1889 over again. 

I procured a file of the Age newspaper, and determined to read 
the lengthy reports of strikes, labour disputes and trade union meet- 
ings from 1886 up to date, in order to be fully advised of all the facts 
of the situation. This task was as great as would be the reading up 
of the Irish question for a similar period in a great London daily. 
I had not half completed it when I was called upon to address a mass 
meeting of some 50,000, convened in Flinders Park by the Strike 
Committee, on Sunday, the 3lst of August; but I had seen enough 
to impel me to warn my audience, with all the emphasis I could 
command, that while they were perfectly justified in refusing to work 
with non-unionists or to handle non-union goods, they would not 
be justified in physical interference with non-union workmen. 

During the next few days, I had finished my reading and made 
up my mind that if the working class in Australia were to be saved 
from a crushing defeat that would surely have disastrous effects in 
Great Britain, some one must speak out very plainly. I therefore 
published, on the 6th of September, my view of the case, some kind 
of summary of which was telegraphed to England. The statement, 
though very long, was reprinted in full in the leading journals in all 
the colonies, and fully discussed both in the press and on platforms. 
Though I had only been just three weeks in Australia when it was 
written, not one of its facts has been disputed nor one of its conclusions 
upset. But it advised a surrender of some of the impossible claims 
of the Strike Committee, and its acceptance would have been an 
admission that I knew more about their own business than they did. 

The four most prominent members of the committee and the 
secretary of the Trades Hall informed me they could find no fault with 
the settlement I proposed, but preferred to fight it out on the chance 
of getting better, terms. So they did fight it out for another two 
months, with the result that my forecast was fulfilled to the letter— 
that they have had to surrender unconditionally, have caused enormous 
loss, principally to the working class, have wasted all the money sent 
from England, have lost their prestige, have welded the employers into 
a solid and irresistible force, and have destroyed the possibility of even 
intercolonial federation of labour for ten years. The reader may find 
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some difficulty in understanding why I should be blamed for having 
caused the failure of the strike. Those who have experience of 
working men may enlighten him. 

The strikers might have got out of their difficulty without my 
assistance had they been careful, but they advanced from folly to 
folly. One of the most glaring blunders committed was with regard 
to the gas-supply. Some coal from the ships in harbour was un- 
loaded by non-unionists, and on its arrival at the gasworks the 
stokers debated whether they should strike. They were all union 
men, and for the space of three hours discussed the question, finally 
resolving to place themselves in the hands of the Strike Committee 
to do exactly what was thought best with them. This misplaced 
confidence apparently awoke no sense of responsibility in their 
leaders, who ordered them to strike work. For two days there was 
a little difficulty about the lighting of the streets, and men going to 
work were assaulted in the neighbourhood of the gasworks. But this 
step had set public opinion dead against the Strike Committee, for 
it showed that these gentlemen were willing to cause their fellow- 
citizens any amount of inconvenience without cause. It was, in fact, 
vn act of war directed against those who had previously been non- 
combatants, and who, not unnaturally, accepted the challenge. 
Consequently, when case after case of intimidation and assault was 
proved, and the streets round the office where the gas company was 
receiving applicants for work became blocked by an unruly mob, the 
public warmly applauded the Government for issuing a proclamation 
against riotous assembly, and showing that it meant business by 
calling out the mounted rifles (a sort of militia), by summoning to 
the city the small permanent force and serving out ball cartridge to 
them, and by enrolling special constables. These steps had a 
magical effect, and Victoria was the only colony in which no serious 
breach of the peace occurred. Plenty of non-union labour was 
immediately available for the gasworks, and the supply was never 
seriously interfered with. The Strike Committee vented their wrath 
in abuse of the Government for taking steps to prevent the disorder 
which the strikers themselves pretended to deprecate, and the comic 
element was supplied at the Trades Hall by the more enthusiastic 
and thoroughgoing advocates of the boycott scheme, who tried in 
vain to persuade the strike leaders that they should show their 
consistency by deliberating in darkness rather than use the gas made 
by non-union labour. 

Every link in the chain of labour having thus broken when the 
slightest strain was put upon it, it was decided to try and stop the 
coal-supply and thus stop not only the gas but all industries 
dependent on steam, including the railways belonging to the people 
themselves. Australia is supplied with coal from New South Wales, 
mainly from the neighbourhood of Newcastle. Hitherto there has 
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been no working arrangement, and not even regular communication, 
between the labour parties in the different colonies. It was decided 
to hold an inter-colonial labour conference, and as the Employers’ 
Unions were to meet, in order to decide on common action, in Sydney, 
that city was chosen as the scene for the conference of labour. This 
conference succeeded in getting the coal-miners to stop work, to 
which move the employers replied by telegraphing to Japan and 
England for supplies of fuel. It sat for twenty-one days and played 
its last card by issuing an appeal to the shearers all over Australia 
to come out on strike so as to destroy the wool-clip (valued at twenty 
millions). The fatuity of this step will be seen when it is remem- 
bered that less than half the shearers were in the union, and that 
many of these had been coerced into joining it. The appeal was 
therefore entirely unavailing against pastoralists who had discounte- 
nanced the union, while it caused grave inconvenience to the 
pastoralists who had employed union labour. Thus at one stroke 
this edict turned those who had been the best friends of the Shearers’ 
Union into its bitterest foes, demonstrated the numerical weakness 
of the union, and cut off the main source of supply of strike funds. 
It was allowed to remain in force long enough to prove that there 
was very little force in it, and then withdrawn amidst a tempest of 
ridicule, during which the labour conference disbanded. 

It was after this disbandment that a man named Edwards, in 
Sydney, without any consultation with or authority from the other 
colonies, telegraphed to England for a loan of 20,000. on the 
grounds that this would ensure success. Ten times the amount 
would not in any way have influenced the result, and the loan could 
at most only have postponed for a couple of weeks the inevitable 
day when the strike leaders must be called upon by a hungry mob 
to account for their stewardship. I conceived it to be my duty to 
inform the recipients of Mr. Edwards’ appeal that the loan could by 
ne possibility repair the effects of the wanton mismanagement of 
the strike, especially as I foresaw that the money would be required 
for better purposes at home very shortly. I knew, further, that the 
workmen who would subscribe the money, should it ever be raised, 
would do so under the false impression that the large sums sent to 
the dockers last year were contributed by the Australian trade 
unions. Now, the balance-sheet issued on the 20th of November, 
1889, signed by Messrs. Hancock and Bennett, the president and 
secretary of the Trades Hall, shows that of 20,8871. remitted up to 
that date by them to the London dockers but 5,817/. came from the 
trade societies, and the remainder from the general public, which, in 
the present instance, was as strongly opposed to the Trades Hall as 
it is in favour of high wages and any kind of trade unionism which 
will bear the test of argument. 

When I first proposed to myself to take up the labour auestion 
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seriously, a wise man, whose advice I did not take, recommended me 
at least to lay to heart a passage from Defoe which I think I can yet 
remember word for word: ‘If I might give a short time to an im- 
partial writer, it would be to warn him of his fate. If he will venture 
on the dangerous precipice of telling unbiassed truth, let him 
make war upon mankind, neither to give nor to take quarter. If he 
speaks of the vices of rich men, they fall upon him with the iron 
hands of the law. If he tell of their virtues, when they have any, 
the mob attacks him with slander. Let him expect martyrdom on 
both sides, and then he may go on fearless.’ 

When the Labour Conference at Sydney disbanded, ‘the game 
was up.’ Various acts of violence took place, especially in the mining 
districts, but the miners, who had never been quite clear what all 
the trouble was about, sent their president, Mr. Thompson, from New- 
castle to Sydney to make inquiries. He was informed that it was 
thought desirable that the miners should continue to refuse to hew 
coal indefinitely in order to spare the strike leaders the humiliation 
of an avowal that they had made a mess of the whole business. On 
his return to Newcastle the miners, curiously enough, took the view 
that their own stomachs were of more importance to them than the 
fine susceptibilities of men whom they were rude enough to accuse of 
selling them, and elected to return to work under an agreement 
never to strike again to support a ‘ boycott.’ There was a good deal 
of distress in Sydney, and the president of the late Labour Conference, 
Mr. Brennan, who accepted an invitation to the farewell banquet to 
Lord Carrington, was, on his next public appearance, assaulted by the 
men he had led up a blind alley. The sawve qui peut was sounded. 
The Marine Officers’ Association severed its connection with the Mel- 
bourne Trades Hall by a letter drafted for them by Mr. Hancock, 
who immediately abused them publicly as ‘ traitors’ and ‘renegades’ 
for having formally sent in his own letter to the Strike Committee. 
Finally, on the 13th of November, Mr. Hancock informed a large 
meeting of the trades in Melbourne: ‘ The strike is at an end, and 
they could make the best arrangement that they possibly could with 
their late employers. (A Voice: Thank you for nothing.)’ So re- 
ports the Evening Standard of that date. 

I have said that this strike has settled certain questions which are 
being discussed pretty eagerly in Great Britain. It has conclusively 
shown that the most gigantic federation of labour, unless it is handled 
with a greater strategic ability than is at present available in Australia, 
will break like an egg against an ironclad when faced by the resolute 
opposition of employers who are also federated. It has shown that, 
difficult as it is for employers to sink their rival interests against a 
common enemy they will do so, and receive public support in the 
most democratic countries, so soon as labour makes a demand which 
the publie holds to be arbitrary or unfair. It has shown that a com- 
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munity composed of men of British descent draws the line very firmly 
at demands based on the idea that any power outside Parliament 
should coerce a man into striking, and has no sympathy with methods 
forbidden by law. The bitter experience of Australia will indeed 
have been wasted unless the obvious deductions from this failure are 
drawn in other countries. 

H. H. CHAmpIon. 
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THE SCOTTISH RAILWAY STRIKE. 


To oscillate between two great social difficulties—the wants of the 
employed and those of the unemployed—seems to be part of the fate 
in store for us for some time to come. Two years ago, Trafalgar 
Square was thronged week after week by a multitude which, swelled 
though it was by the predatory and chronically unproductive dregs 
of the populace, did in a large measure represent enforced idleness 
resulting from a long period of restricted trade. It was among these 
that the professional agitator then found a ready audience; neither 
the lily-handed demagogue in search of notoriety, nor the man from 
the ranks in hopes of making a better thing by organising labour 
than by taking his share in it, was backward to reap the harvest of 
tumult. The scene is changed now, but the principal actors are the 
‘same; the tide of trade has filled again in our favour; there is work 
to be had once more by most able-bodied men—still we hear the old 
familiar denunciation of capital, and the same orators are complain- 
ing as bitterly because there is now too much work as they did 
‘because there was then too little. 

There are new features in this, but it is not allnew. Strikes are 
infinitely more effective than of yore, by reason of more rapid com- 
munication between trade centres, of household franchise, and of 
the effects of education; but still more as the effect of the legisla- 
tion which culminated in the Employers and Workmen Act, 1875, 
abolishing criminal proceedings for breach of engagement, and en- 
acting that no action which could legally be done by an individual 
should be deemed contrary to law if done by a combination of men 
in a trade dispute. They have also become more serious in their 
effect, in proportion to the vastly greater volume of wealth locked 
up in trade, and the interests involved have multiplied with the 
mumbers of workmen. But so long ago as 1762 we may read of 
Sir Horace Walpole’s dilemma when the works at Strawberry Hill 
were brought to a standstill by a strike among carpenters. 

‘ Last Saturday night,’ he wrote to Sir Horace Mann, ‘ my work- 
men took their leave, made their bow, and left me up to my knees 
in shavings. In short, the journeyman carpenters, like the cabinet 
makers, have entered into an association not to work unless their 
wages are raised; and how can one complain? The poor fellows 
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whose all the labour is, see their masters advance their prices every 
day, and think it reasonable to touch their share.’ 

The year which has just passed away has been remarkable in this 
country for temporary ebullitions of discontent among disciplined 
forces such as the Guards and the Metropolitan Police. Another 
body of men wearing the Queen’s uniform—the postmen—also joined 
in a strike, although it involved the forfeiture by many of them not 
only of their employment, but of the prospective advantage of pension 
possessed by members of the established Civil Service. But it was 
reserved for the closing days of the year to find the whole railway 
system of the North thrown into confusion, threatening, in the thick 
of the heavy holiday traffic, to bring the passenger service to an abrupt - 
standstill, in effect putting a complete stop to the movement of 
mineral and goods for more than a week and enormously delaying it 
for more than a month, and mulcting not only shareholders, but 
traders and manufacturers in all parts of the country, in a sum which 
defies calculation. As the firstfruits of the New Unionism this 
movement deserves more than passing attention. It was not only 
the public who were taken by surprise; one of the most remarkable 
features of this strike was this, that neither the directors of the 
companies nor more than a fraction of the men in their employment 
were aware what was imminent until it was actually taking place. 

Compared with the conditions of other branches of labour, those 
affecting railway servants seem exempt from some of the elements 
usually conducing to a strike. The men are not, as in other trades, 
liable to be thrown out of work by a reduction of hands, consequent 
on contraction or cessation of business; on the contrary, the con- 
tinual expansion of the railway system since its commencement has 
caused a corresponding increase in the number of men employed, so 
that a man has only to behave himself to feel practically sure of 
his situation. The pay must be reckoned good ; compared with that 
in agricultural districts, it is such as to make competition for service 
on a railway second only to that in the police. There is also, un- 
doubtedly, an esprit de corps among the staff of each company, 
engendered by rivalry with other companies and fostered by wearing 
distinctive uniforms. Above all, while railway companies do not earn 
the mammoth profits which a favourable turn of markets sometimes 
brings to private firms, thereby placing the workman’s emolument in 
unpleasant contrast with the employer’s gains, the directors are 
known to be charged with the management of funds invested not 
chiefly by what is vulgarly known as the ‘capitalist,’ but in great 
measure by persons of narrow means and modest savings. 

What, then, were the warnings of what was imminent, by giving 
heed to which, as has been repeatedly asserted, directors might have 
averted or, at least, been prepared to meet the crisis? What justi- 
fication can the organisers of the strike plead for inconvenience, 
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danger and loss inflicted on the community? And how isa recurrence 
of the calamity with every passing fit of discontent to be avoided ? 

For more than a year the managers of the Scottish lines have 
been receiving letters from Mr. Henry Tait (formerly in the employ 
of the North British Railway Company, and now secretary to the Amal- 
gamated Society of Scottish Railway Servants), setting forth certain 
grievances of the men and claiming to be heard in conference on their 
behalf. The boards of the three principal companies replied that their 
managers were prepared to receive and inquire carefully into any 
complaints that might be made to them by their own men, repre- 
sented by delegates from the different grades of service, but they 
refused to receive an outsider, representing men in the service of 
other companies besides their own. This reply, however, did not 
satisfy Mr. Tait and the Amalgamated Society, and as the refusal by 
the companies to treat with an individual not in the service of any one 
of them has been the sole point directly at issue and the immediate 
cause of all the commotion, it will be further considered presently. 
Meetings of the society were held during the autumn, at which the 
replies of the managers were read and condemned. Early in November 
it was resolved to test the feeling of the general body of Scottish 
railway servants, by inviting those who were in favour of a strike to 
place their resignations in the hands of Mr. Tait, who, if he had re-. 
ceived those of a majority of the men, was to have forwarded them to 
the companies, thus giving the managers ample notice and enabling 
the men to strike, as proposed, on Christmas Eve, without being 
guilty of breach of contract. But, at a meeting of the union held at 
Carlisle in the beginning of December, Mr. Tait, so far from holding 
a majority of resignations, was only able to report having received 
those of a small minority. He spoke with some bitterness of the 
insignificant results of the agitation, and declared that, under the 
circumstances, a strike was out of the question. 

There is some mystery about what happened during the next 
few days. There can be no doubt that strenuous exertions were 
made by the executive and the hotter spirits in the Amalgamated 
Society to obtain a larger number of resignations signed and sent in, 
but no outward sign was given of what was coming. On Monday, 
the 22nd of December, there fell a bolt from the blue ; the morning 
papers announced that the men were out. The movement set on 
foot by Mr. Tait and his colleagues seemed to have escaped from 
their control. It was, at all events, contrary to the advice that 
Mr. Tait is reported to have given, that more than half the railway 
servants of Scotland deserted their duty without warning on that and 
the following day. But it is impossible to believe that he was not 
aware of the mine that was to be sprung upon the managers. Without 
even a show of hesitation, he endorsed this gigantic breach of con- 
tract, and threw himself into the task of bringing the whole traffic of 
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the country to a standstill. Strong pickets were told off to guard 
approaches to engine-sheds and signal-cabins ; others were despatched 
by such trains as could still be run to call out the men in country 
districts. Many of the companies’ servants who had no intention of 
striking were surrounded, as they went singly or in twos or threes to 
their work, by strong pickets, and were intimidated into returning 
to their homes. 

These measures were so far successful that on Christmas Day 
Mr. Tait was able to announce, probably without much exaggeration, 
that four-fifths of the men employed on the Scottish lines had joined 
the strike. The immediate effects will not soon be forgotten by 
those who experienced them. The passenger service was dislocated ; 
trains were despatched at long and irregular intervals ; the block 
system, on the working of which the safety of travellers so much 
depends, had perforce to be given up, and the general difficulty and 
discomfort was intensified by the heavy fog and intense cold which 
prevailed. The mineral and goods traffic was completely stopped ; 
for the first time in her history Glasgow was brought to the brink of 
a coal famine, and ocean-going steamers were unable to put to sea 
for want of fuel. 

It must be admitted that directors and managers were taken by 
surprise. At the close of the week preceding Christmas they had 
made no preparations for a revolt among theirmen. They had been 
warned that discontent had been diligently fomented among them 
and that they had threatened to come out on strike, but the result of 
the Carlisle meeting had been to postpone it till enough resignations 
should come in ; these resignations would have given managers the 
fortnight’s notice they were entitled to by law, and there would have 
been ample time to engage and train new hands to the duties of sub- 
ordinate, but indispensable, posts. They cannot justly be charged 
with want of forethought because they were not prepared for a 
general defiance of the law; to maintain this, implies that it is the 
duty of a railway manager to have in reserve a trained staff, always 
ready to fill places vacated under a conspiracy; and we are not yet 
so completely under the thrall of the New Unionism to render such 
a precaution reasonable. 

In considering what justification these men, as a body, had for 
breaking their contracts and throwing into confusion the whole trade 
of the country (their intention was to paralyse it completely) in 
order to call attention to their grievances, it is necessary to bear in 
mind that, as soon as the strike took place, managers were inundated 
with applications for the vacancies caused by desertion, and only two 
considerations prevented their being filled at once. The chief of 
these, of course, was that those who volunteered were untrained in 
the service; the other, that managers were unwilling to close the 
doors against their old servants returning. But the fact that there 
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were far more applicants for employment than vacancies to fill seems 
to show that the service cannot have an evil reputation for hardship ; 
and it should not be forgotten that the directors had all along and 
repeatedly invited a statement of grievances from the mouths of 
their own men. If further proof is required that the conditions of 
service are not intolerably harsh (and nothing short of this would 
justify breach of contract), it is found in the staunchness with which 
the older hands remained at their posts. Mr. Tait induced the 
Amalgamated Society to make it a point of honour that the 
managers should treat with him. Now this is much the same, on 
a large scale, as if the grooms in a gentleman’s stable, being dis- 
satisfied with some conditions of their service, were to insist on 
negotiating with their master, A. B., not directly or through the 
coachman, but through an independent gentleman, C. D., from a 
neighbouring town. However considerate and anxious for their 
welfare A. B. might be, it would not be to the credit of his judgment 
if he consented to this, all the less if C. D. represented the Amal- 
gamated Stablemen of the county, and threatened to call out A. B.’3 
stablemen on strike unless E. F. agreed to give a better quality of 
beer in his servants’ hall, or G. H. gave up taking his daughters to 
balls which involved his coachman being kept out of bed. 

This may seem a frivolous illustration, but it is really a paralle) 
case. What business have the directors of the Caledonian Railway 
with the way the North British treat their servants? and what 
right have men employed by the Glasgow and South-Western to 
refuse to deal with their employers except through an agent who 
has got himself appointed by the servants of all three companies ? 
The directors of a railway are responsible to the shareholders for the 
management of their property, to the travelling and trading public 
for an effective service, and to the State for the punctual trans- 
mission of mails. How can they discharge their duty if they admit 
the principle that Mr. Tait can forbid its being discharged on any 
one line, unless and until the terms of employment on all the lines 
meet with his approval? The men have a perfect right to combine 
for their own protection, and, as a last resource, to strike, if redress 
of their grievances is refused; they were wrong in judgment in 
being persuaded to a strike when redress had not been refused, 
and they put themselves doubly in the wrong by acting illegally in 
leaving their posts without warning. ‘To urge upon the directors to 
submit their position at this stage to arbitration, as has been sug- 
gested by dozens of well-meaning persons, is to ask them to court a 
similar verdict to that passed upon an American judge under circum- 
stances narrated in the Memoirs of the late Earl of Iddesleigh. 


A man came into court and called the judge a d——d fool. The judge 
threatened to commit him for contempt of court. The man begged to refer the 
question to the arbitrament of the jury. The judge consented; whereupon the 
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jury decided that his referring to them proved he was a d——d fool, and gave 
their award accordingly. 


As to the means by which the strike was begun, it has already 
been said there is some mystery. But there is none as to the way 
in which it was extended and, when it began to fail, was kept alive. 
In the early days of it, pickets of twenty or thirty men might have 
been seen surrounding an engine—coaxing, arguing, threatening the 
driver and fireman. They visited the homes of men who remained 
at work and terrified the wives with descriptions of the treatment 
awarded to ‘ blacklegs,’ till the poor women added their entreaties to 
the influence of the picketers; and it requires both moral and physical 
courage of no mean order to withstand such a combination. One 
instance of the system, out of many that could be described by 
railway managers, is provided by the following letter addressed to a 
general superintendent :— 

I beg leave of liberty to let you know that, as block-telegraph signalman 
at , I left off duty, or, rather, was taken off duty by pickets sent from 
Glasgow, on Wednesday, 24th inst., about 1 P.m., who came boldly into the cabin 
and demanded that I should Jeave off my work at once. I gave in to them for 
fear of personal violence, as they were very bold—a step I very much regret 
taking, as I do not belong to the Union, and I do not believe in it either; but of 
course traffic was all suspended on the branch before I left off, but I was quite 
willing to go wherever I was asked, or to take duty in any cabin wherever my 
services might be required, and I am still in the same mind yet. I would have stated 
that to Mr. ———, our agent, only I was afraid of being laughed at, and of 
personal violence in the eveut of him making it known. The papers of 25th inst. 
stated wo had joined the strike, which I make bold to deny, as I have no intention 
of doing, nor did not do. I only regret I did not write you sooner on the matter, 
as I might have been of great service at this time, but I am quite willing to shift 
to a junction cabin on the ———— route, anywhere near —-—— or ———, as I 
have a family and can get no work for them in this part... . 1 wait your 
convenience for an early reply. 


Meetings were held nightly in Glasgow and Edinburgh, at some of 
which resolutions were passed pledging the strikers not to return to 
work as long as a single ‘ blackleg’ was retained in the service of the 
companies. At a time when the strike seemed to be on the way to 
success, this resolution must have given many an anxious thought 
to the faithful fellows who stuck to their duty. The spirits of the 
strikers present at these meetings were sustained by telegrams read 
to them by Mr. Tait and his colleagues, often in flagrant contra- 
diction to the real facts of the case. One specimen of hundreds of 
these false messages may be given. On Tuesday evening, the 30th 
of December, at a meeting in Edinburgh, a telegram was read out 
from Hurlford, an important mineral depot, ‘ Not a man at work; all 
true.” The fact was, that eighty-six men had resumed work at Hurl- 
ford that morning. At the very moment when Mr. Harford, of the 
English Railway Servants’ Union, was promising these deluded men 
that if they held out a few days longer success was certain, for 
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70,000 or 80,000 English railway men were going to strike in 
sympathy with them—at that very moment the strike was practi- 
cally at an end on one of the three companies’: lines. 

During the first fortnight the behaviour of the strikers was 
generally peaceable, so far as that is consistent with the intimidation 
practised by pickets. Overt acts of violence, such as assaultson men 
at, or going to, work, stoning of signal-cabins and passing trains, did 
no doubt occur, but were generally discouraged. Attempts to wreck 
trains by placing obstructions on the lines or by jamming points 
sbow that among railway servants, as among other bodies of men, 
there exist individuals of demoniac cruelty and selfishness. But on 
the whole the men seemed anxious to keep within the law, though 
they had violated it in the first instance by striking without notice. 
This feature in the movement cannot be traced to any influence 
visibly exercised by the principal advisers and organisers of the men. 
Mr. Tait, it is true, though he entertained the nightly meetings with 
accounts of the enormous losses entailed on the companies and the 
public, and retailed with gusto every accident that happened through 
the inexperience of new hands, dwelt in his speeches on the import- 
ance of maintaining an orderly and law-abiding attitude. Not so 
his colleague Mr. Hodge, who at a meeting of strikers held in the 
Albion Hall, Glasgow, on the 14th of January, read a circular from 
Mr. Thompson, the manager of the Caledonian Company. ‘Burnit!’ 
shouted his audience ; but Mr. Hodge replied that if they wanted to 
burn anything, they had better burn Mr. Thompson. Upon this a 
man in the audience attempted to speak; but the chairman, Mr. 
Hodge, insisted on silence, and the man persisting, he was hustled 
out of the hall. Mr. John Burns acted up to his reputation by 
urging his hearers ‘ to put more devil into the strike.’ Advice such 
as this began to bear such fruit as was to be expected as the prospects 
of the strikers became less hopeful. The hint given to the men at 
one of their meetings ‘to wear thick boots on picket duty’ was im- 
mediately followed by a driver at North Berwick being brutally 
kicked on the body and head. When men proved staunch enough to 
remain at their posts in spite of crowds (often composed of women 
and girls), who pelted them with the odious epithets of ‘ scabs’ and 
‘ blacklegs,’ and when threats of the most horrible description failed 
to deter these men from work, the pickets had recourse to violence. 
Of the fortitude required by a man determined to do his duty the 
following description of a scene which took place at Perth on the 14th 
of January may serve as an example :— 


About seven o’clock a large body of the strikers, along with a contingent of the 
rowdy element in South Street, assembled in front of the house in Scott Street 
occupied by a Caledozian passenger driver, David Fenwick, Fenwick, who had 
just finished his day's work, went into a dairy below the house, kept by his wife. 
As the crowd were creating a great disturbance on the street, and being afraid 
that damage might be dove, he went tothe door. No sooner had he done so than 
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he was seized -by the crowd, and, being divested of his jacket, was dragged along 
South Street, County Place,.and York Place, and taken to the Waverley Hall, 
where the usual nightly meeting was being held. His entrance was the signal for 
an outburst of cheering, and Mr. William Martin, who was in the chair, wished to 
shake hands with Fenwick, who indignantly refused. He stated that the windows 
of the shop had been broken, and asked who was to be held responsible for the 
damage. The chairman stated that, as a way to settle the question, they would 
pay any damage that might have beendone. A striker stood up and said that 
Fenwick should have come out like the other men; but Fenwick replied that he 
would please himself on that point. The strikers’ committee, not being sure as to 
whether Fenwick would remain or not, took him to one of the side rooms, where 
much influence was used towards getting him to join their ranks, In the mean- 
time, a crowd of about 150 persons had assembled at the hotel door, and Fenwick, 
who had assured the committee that he would strike if his fireman did the same, 
was received with groans and hisses on leaving the building. During the evening 
a window of a driver residing in Glover Street who had refused to leave his work 
was smashed, while one of the company’s servants going to his duties had to get 
police protection from a band of men. 


Nothing can be clearer from this and similar instances than that 
a movement which could only be kept going by such means was not 
spontaneous, and did not represent the will of the general body of 
workmen. ; 

The firm attitude maintained by the boards of directors was, in. 
reality, the most merciful to their men. Had they shown signs of 
finching, the strike, in view of the wholesale intimidation practised, 
would probably have become universal. But from the first they 
announced their determination to close their lines rather than yield 
tothe Union. They were nobly backed by their older servants, and 
instances of ungrudging devotion might be multiplied. 

In one cabin at least, the touching spectacle of a signalman 
assisted in his duties by his wife might be witnessed. An aged 
station-master was observed by a passenger unloading heavy milk-cans 
from a cart at a country station. In reply to the observation that it 
was hard on him to have to do porter’s duty as well as his own, he 
remarked: ‘Ay, but the bairns in Glasgow mauna want their milk, 
puir things !’ 

Much has been said about the risks to which travellers were ex- 
posed by the employment of inexperienced hands to fill the places of 
the strikers. It is satisfactory to record that not a single passenger 
has received serious injury during this very trying time, and only 
one fatal accident has occurred on the whole Scottish system. 

The patience of the public was, of course, severely tried by serious 
losses as well as by inconvenience and disappointment, but, on the 
whole, their attitude was one of forbearance. Had it been otherwise, 
the difficulties of the situation would have probably proved more than 
the directors could cope with. It is true that certain individuals, 
gifted, it may be, with benevolent feelings out of proportion to their 


discretion, or else having axes of ‘their'own ‘to grind—clergymen of 
82. 
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the voluntary churches, town councillors in esse or in posse, members 
of Parliament with artisan constituencies, or candidates for parlia- 
mentary honours—did, either in person or by letter, sympathetically 
address the strike meetings, and showed that they either wilfully 
ignored or were wholly ignorant of the matter in dispute. One and 
all of these dwelt upon the tyranny of the employers who insisted 
on their men working such long hours. One individual—the lessee 
of a large hotel in Edinburgh much frequented by tourists—was 
specially strong on this point. It would be interesting to have a 
trustworthy return of the daily hours of labour performed by waiters 
in his establishment during the tourist season ; and as for pay, it is 
well known that German waiters, who form the greater part of the 
attendants in these great hotels, are preferred to Englishmen because 
they work for much lower wages. 

However, two blacks don’t make a white, and it is no excuse 
for railway directors working their men for too long consecutive hours 
that some other class of employer may be proved to de the like. 
Excessive hours, even if compensated for by intervening days of rest, 
constitute an evil which it is the plain duty of railway managers to 
avoid as far as possible. That it is not altogether possible to avoid 
their occasional occurrence must be clear to any one who knows any- 
thing of railway work. It must always happen that trains may be 
delayed, it may be by a breakdown, or snow, or damage to the per- 
manent way, or that the line cannot be cleared of other trains. 

Take a typical case. A: B. and C. D., driver and fireman, go to their 
engine in the shed at 6 a.M. in order to take a cattle train to Carlisle. 
They have to wait in the shed till the line is clear, and it so happens 
they do not leave the shed till 10.30. By 2.30 p.m. they are at Carlisle. 
They have then been on duty eight hours and a half, but it would be 
small benefit to release them from it in a town where they have no 
home. They cannot leave with their train till, perhaps, 7 P.M., and 
are back at at 11. A quarter of an hour ‘ leaving time ’ brings up 
the total of their day’s work to seventeen and a quarter hours, for 
which, of course, they are paid. It is easy to see that they might 
have been delayed on the line even longer than this, but it is not so 
easy to point out how exceptionally long spells like this can be avoided. 

The system of ‘ booking off’ has been condemned as unfair. 
Driver, fireman, and guard of a train running to a certain town 
perhaps are actively occupied for only three or four hours, or even 
less, in each day. On arriving at their destination, it may be early 
in the forenoon, they are ‘booked off’ and their services are not 
required till the evening, when the train has to return. From the 
time they leave in the morning till the time they are released at 
night is perhaps fourteen or fifteen hours. It is claimed for them 
that they should receive overtime pay. But if each receives a full 
day’s pay for the trip it cannot be said they are worse off than soldiers 
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or sailors. For the payis good. Here is an actual case in point: On 
Sunday morning at 7.12 a train leaves A., arriving at B. at 7.40. It 
leaves B. at 9.15 P.M., reaching A. at 9.45. Between arrival at B. in 
the morning and leaving it at night the driver is ‘ booked off.’ His 
engine is actually timed to run fifty-three minutes, allowing for shed 
time, leaving time, &c.; and supposing the connection to be punctual, 
he is not actively employed for more than two hours, and he receives 
as his day’s pay 7s. 6d., equal to that of a subaltern officer of the 
Infantry. It will probably be thought that he is neither overworked 
nor underpaid. 

In considering hours of employment it is necessary to bear in 
mind the difference between incessant and intermittent work. The 
driver and guard of a fast train must be incessantly on the alert, 
and, except in the case of mishap, such men invariably have short 
hours; but the driver and guard of the cattle train above mentioned, 
though they have long hours, do not take as much out of themselves 
in their long day as the men on the express in their shorter one. 
So a signalman at Clapham Junction must be as strenuously at 
work during his whole turn of duty as a miner in his eight hours’ 
shift. Eight hours, or even less, is as much as a man in such a 
position should be called on to do; but there are many country 
signal-boxes where there are intervals of two and three hours 
between the passing of trains, during which a man may occupy his 
time as leisure, provided he is ready to attend to the signal bell. 
Twelve hours in such a box is a much easier task than eight in the 
other ; all the man has to do is to keep awake; he can—many men 
do so—occupy himself with reading or even with a handicraft during 
agreat part of each day. Disinclination to long hours is by no 
means universal on the part of the men. Probably little would have 
been heard about it had the companies been in the practice of pay- 
ing for overtime on each day instead of on the aggregate hours of 
the week or the fortnight. Indeed, the main reason which prevents 
payment for overtime on the day is that men in charge of goods and 
mineral trains would be tempted to prolong their time on the road 
in order to secure overtime pay. But there is another and more 
creditable motive that tends to keep zealous servants at work for 
long hours—they are unwilling to resign their responsibility to 
others. I got into conversation lately with the station-master at 
——, and as the strike was in full swing at the time, the subject of 
hours naturally came up. It was then about 9.30 p.M., and I asked 
when he had come on duty. The reply was that his day began at 
6 a.M., and he had been constantly at work since. Tothe remark that 
his hours were too long he answered: ‘Oh, sir, the head porter 
relieves me at 6 P.M.—at least that is the regulation—but I never feel 
happy till I have seen the mail off at 9.30.’ Here was no question 
of overtime pay, for this man is on a fixed salary. 
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Nevertheless, there is no denying that the Board of Trade 
returns prove conclusively that on some railways the only valid 
excuse for spells of duty exceeding twelve hours is wanting, namely, 
that every precaution is taken to avoid their occurrence. They are 
not exceptional but frequent, and reform, if not voluntarily adopted, 
will be enforced by legislation. Probably no member ever had a 
greater stroke of luck in moving a resolution in the House of Com- 
mons than Mr. Channing had on the 23rd of January. He had 
placed it on the paper during the autumn session, and in the interval 
the great ‘ object lesson,’ as he called it, of the strike took place. 
It was natural that many hard things should be said in the course 
of the debate about directors. Few honourable members who took 
part in it showed any acquaintance with the practical difficulties 
of working a line; many spoke of directors as if they were only 
selfish capitalists, working solely for their own gain, and left out 
of sight the whole body of shareholders, who, at least, have a right 
to expect that managers shall be something besides philanthropists. 
Mr. Channing’s supporters rejected the President of the Board of 
Trade’s offer to appoint a select committee to inquire into the best 
manner of legislation, for which he admitted a case had been made 
out, and the resolution was lost. The Government stood absolved 
from any obligation to act in the matter ; nevertheless a subsequent 
undertaking was entered into to pursue it to the end, the President 
of the Board of Trade repeatedly declaring that he ‘meant 
business, and it will be well if boards of directors take the 
admonition given in good part, even though they are conscious of 
having received scant credit for what has already been done. When 
the inquiry preliminary to legislation takes place, it will be satis- 
factory to the companies if they can show that the evils proved to 
exist have been remedied or are in process of being dealt with. In 
many cases provision for shorter hours cannot be made by the stroke 
of a pen: alterations and enlargements, requiring large capital out- 
lay, will be found necessary to enable some of the lines to conduct 
their traffic without the probability of long delays ; but if the disposi- 
tion to deal fairly with the difficulty is apparent, neither Parliament, 
nor the railway servants, nor the general public, can ask for more. 

Labour is, at best, a stern reality; the aspiration of Francis Bacon 
for a life of ‘leisure without loitering’ can never be realised by any 
but the fortunate few. Employers can aim no higher than to make 
the conditions of work such as a man in ordinary health can undergo 
without distress, and to pay him a fair wage for his exertions. Can 
any one take note of the railway servants throughout the country, 
converse with them and listen to their own account of their condition 
(at times when they are not agitated by interested persons), and 
come to any other conclusion than that, compared with other 
workers, they are fairly well off ? 
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In one respect, indeed, they might be better off. The blot upon 
a great service such as this is, that there is no system of superan- 
auation. A servant, having devoted his whole life to the service, 
grows old and can no longer work. He has no claim on the considera- 
tion of his employers. The blame of this, however, if blame there 
be, cannot be laid on the shoulders of directors. Nor are the men, 
taken individually, indifferent to the advantage of deferred pay.. But 
any arrangement which tends to unite the men more closely to their 
employers is regarded very jealously by trade unions. If pension 
forms part of the terms of service, it is natural that a man will 
hesitate to sacrifice it by disagreeing with his employer. The 
essence of a pension is that it is a deferred emolument. Whether 
the wages or salary are lower in consideration of prospective pension, 
whether the pension fund is supported by deduction from wages 
(supplemented by subsidy from the employer), the result is the same 
—if the engagement is broken the postponed benefit is lost. It follows 
that if trade unions are to wield effectively the formidable weapon 
of strikes, they must be hampered by no pension system which makes 
the men unwilling toturn out. Thus the superannuation fund which 
was established many years ago in the London and North-Western 
Railway service, supported by deductions from salaries and wages, 
was put an end to some two or three years ago at the demand of the 
men, acting, no doubt, on the advice of their union managers. 
The fund was divided, and thus one of the most hopeful projects of 
true philanthropy received a heavy discouragement. 

It is evident that if the directors of railway, gas, and water 
companies are to perform their double duty of serving the public with 
locomotion, light, and water, and of managing shareholders’ funds 
(without which their concerns could not have been created), their 
servants must be under restraint to a degree not necessary in 
private concerns. The discharge of these duties—to perform which 
in the public interest the companies have been invested with a 
statutory monopoly—must not be exposed to the risk of a breakdown 
with every passing wave of discontent. The existing law is sufficient 
to enable private employers to settle disputes with their own hands ; 
if they fail to do so, so much the worse for them, but the public 
does not suffer. But the Legislature which has laid duties upon 
public companies is responsible for equipping them with sufficient 
powers to carry them out. They are, in some degree, in a position 
similar to a public department ; and their servants must differ from 
the workmen in a private concern in not being allowed to throw up 
their employment without sufficient notice to enable managers 
to engage and train others to replace those leaving it. This, of 
course, takes all the virtue out of a strike as a means of obtaining 
concessions from employers, for the essential value of a strike depends 
on its being sudden and simultaneous. To compensate the servants 
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of these companies for their loss in this respect it would be desirable 
to establish an independent authority to whom appeal should be had— 
say, in the case of railways, the Railway Commissioners (strengthened 
possibly by an addition to their number), whose duty it should be to 
arbitrate in all disputes as to hours, ordinary or overtime pay, and 
other matters affecting the service. It would not be the duty of 
such a board to hunt out or foment grievances, and their appoint- 
ment would not depend for permanence on the existence of 
grievances and disputes. It has been truly said that no power could 
compel directors and men to refer their disputes to such a board or 
to accept its arbitration when given; but the existence of an inde- 
pendent and disinterested body, to whom the men could appeal 
from their employers, would satisfy them that their case had 
received impartial consideration. 

Further, and equally necessary, is the introduction of that 
principle which has been found indispensable in every disciplined or 
partially disciplined foree—namely, a system of deferred benefits. It 
has just been made universal in the police, as it has long been in 
the military and civil services of the Crown; and no other safeguard 
of equal efficiency against a breakdown—no other plan which would 
be so readily accepted by the men—can be devised, except a sound 
and liberal system of superannuation. 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 





THE FATHER OF ALL THE GOATS. 


Ir was not the search for forgotten sites or treasures of marble, a — 
passion which tempts so many learned and enterprising men to 
visit Asia Minor, but the desire to hunt a rock-haunting ibex, dwelling 
on certain mountain ranges in that country, which took me there with 
two companions at the end of last October. Once only during the 
month which we spent in those regions did we leave this absorbing 
pursuit to pay a duty visit to the lime-laden waters, pink and white 
terraces, and earthquake-riven basilicas of the ancient baths of 
Hierapolis. These pages have, therefore, no higher purpose to serve 
than asa brief record of a hunting trip which I found very interesting, 
even though the results from a sporting point of view were rather 
inadequate. 

The Capra Agagrus is believed by naturalists to have deserved 
the title with which I have headed this article beyond any other wild 
type of goat. Mentioned by Homer as being abundant in the Agean 
Islands, in some of which it still exists, its habitat ranges thence at 
the present day from the 7Zgean Sea, through Asia Minor and Persia, 
into Afghanistan, and therefore in close proximity to the most forward 
civilisations of ancient times, It is thus not surprising that the 
various breeds of tame goat, however modified by man, should in many 
respects ‘ favour,’ as they say in the eastern counties, this ancestry. 
The scimitar horn curving over the back, the black shoulder-stripe of 
the old males, the beard, not worn by all species of ibex, are its most 
distinguishing characteristics. 

As an old Turk put it tome—‘ Why do you come all the way from 
England to shoot a little goat not worth two medjids?’ The truest 
answer would perhaps be that the old ‘billy’ of the species who 
is caged at the Zoo is a particular friend of mine. His high-bred 
appearance and pugnacious habits, and the fact that he is occasion- 
ally, when in his tantrums, chained up to avoid his damaging attacks 
on his prison—damaging, that is, to his own handsome head—perhaps 
first suggested that he was a gentleman of character whose ac- 
quaintance it was desirable to make. Be that as it may, a hunting 
expedition to obtain this goat had long been among my keenly 
desired projects. 
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By dint of pertinacious inquiry from the few travellers who have 
sought out the haunts of the animal I had an accurate general know- 
ledge of the ranges where he must be sought. But this second-hand 
learning would not have sufficed if I had not been assisted on the spot. 
With such zeal did Her Majesty’s vigorous representative at Smyrna 
second my projects, that one would think that my success was of inter- 
national importance. Unfortunately for the extent of my bag, the 
limits of my absence from England—a rigid six weeks—precluded 
me from reaching the best ground, which is the chain of the Taurus 
forming the rock-bound southern coast of Asia Minor. Nearly a 
fortnight more of my scanty time would have been consumed in the 
to and fro of this journey, and the cholera creeping up that coast 
introduced an element of uncertain delay which I could not afford to 
risk. I had, therefore, to aim at the second best, which I knew to be 
a certain find. This was called the ‘Maimun Dagh’ or Monkey 
Mountain, a small but isolated range on the Aidin railway, and about 
200 miles from the coast. I hoped that, once on the spot, I should be 
able to hear of alternative ranges inhabited by this goat, but, except to 
a very limited extent, this did not prove to be so. 

The railway kings at Smyrna can do most things that they wish, 
and, thanks to their friendly co-operation, we reached Chardak, a station 
close to one end of the mountain, five minutes under the week from 
London, travelling via Athens; and the return journey by Constanti- 
nople was accomplished almost exactly in the same time. Here we 
were at one end of a precipitous range seven or eight miles in length. 
These cliffs rose abruptly from the plain to a height of about 1,500 
feet, and at their base we pitched our camp. An angle in the rocks 
made an excellent fireplace, and a little cave a convenient cellar where 
we kept our supply of water. This had to be brought to us daily 
from the nearest village, five miles off, for the mountain was, at the 
time of our visit, waterless. In front,a narrow strip of plain divided 
us from the basin of a great salt lake ten miles long and five miles 
broad, or rather an expanse of white salt slime, for as we saw it, at the 
end of a long drought, but a fraction of its surface was covered with 
water, and that, whatever the weather on the mountain, was always 
as still as glass, reflecting the white cliffs of the ‘Suut Dagh’ or 
Milk Mountain, three leagues away. If there came a shower of rain, 
which happened later, it lay in a thin sheet of water over the whole area 
and transformed it for the time into the semblance of a bank-full lake. 

In three places at the edge were swamps, where a scanty supply 
of undrinkable water oozed from the base of the mountain and was 
trodden into mud. For along this strip of plain was carried not only 
the newly opened railway, but an important caravan route, and trains 
of camels, donkeys, and bullock-carts with solid wooden wheels were 
continually passing. The harsh ‘ klonk-klonk’ of innumerable wild 
geese and the plaintive notes of curlew and plover constantly arose 
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- from these’ swamps, and to them also must have come the ibex for 
their only drinking place, for the whole face of the mountain was as 
dry as a captain’s biscuit. On one occasion one of our followers saw 
some drinking there in broad daylight. 

At sunrise a faint unpleasant odour always came up from these 
marshes, suggesting a liberal use of quinine; but we were assured 
that at this elevation—between 2,000 and 3,000 feet—-we need not 
fear fever. While pitching our camp, we were engaged in clearing 
the projecting stones from the sites of the tents. One of my followers 
was busy over a particularly obstinate one with his heavy iron-shod 
alpenstock, and at length turned up, with much labour, a large living 
tortoise, which had buried itself there for the winter. It lay on its” 
back, meekly kicking its legs in the air, while the Frenchman 
blushed up to the roots of his hair with surprise and disgust. 
Above, on the higher rocks, were great quantities of eagles and 
vultures. On one occasion I counted nine circling close to me, and 
high above them a great crane wheeling in similar fashion, with 
his long legs sticking out behind as the herons at home are wont to 
carry theirs. The vultures had acurious habit of diving straight into 
deep fissures in the cliffs and disappearing with a clumsy plunge of 
wings. Then they would waddle to the outer edge and stretch out 
their cadaverous white necks. Great quantities of partridges lived 
on the lower cliffs. During the heat of the day they lay close, and 
were perfectly silent ; but about an hour before sunset they would all 
wake suddenly into life, as if at a given signal, and begin strutting 
and talking so that you might think it was No. 15 Committee-room. 

Besides our three selves, my party comprised Celestin, my constant 
companion on such trips, who has appeared before in these pages, 
and Benjamin—both hailing from the Pyrenees. Our following, as 
happeus on these trips, was rather a large one, and the commis- 
sariat required some foresight and generalship, for the country does 
not produce much that is acceptable to European palates. 

Our cook, who was distinguished by the title of Hadji, having 
once visited Mecca, seemed to think that all further effort in life 
was unnecessary, and that Providence would send whatever it was 
fated that we should receive; but his manners, I must say, were 
beautiful, and he had a sweet, responsive smile. Omar, a fine 
young Turk from the neighbouring village, knew something about 
hunting, and I got very fond of him, though our communications 
were confined to dumb-crambo. During the whole trip I only en- 
countered one Turk whose behaviour was rough. Indeed, he was a 
Yuruk. The genuine Turk had nearly always the manners of a courtier. 
This exception was Meflut, another hunter of repute from Chardak, 
whom we employed for certain drives, and whose whole manner ex- 
pressed the rooted opinion that dogs of Christians were only fit to 
act as stops for the likes of him; but even he softened to the 
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diplomatic flatteries of F., who addressed him perseveringly as 
‘my pet lamb,’ ‘my sucking-dove.’ My preconceived notions of 
Christian and Turk received a rude shock. Up here there were 
scarcely any native Christians, but nearer the coast they abounded. 
A more villainous-looking lot I never saw, but it was probably only 
the scum that gathered at the railway-stations, and one should not 
generalise in this way. 

But I have still to describe the most important member of my 
staff. I had heard before my arrival that a ‘ retired brigand’ had been 
secured for our service and protection. This description was literally 
true, but we had no reason to regret the selection. We picked up 
old ‘ Bouba’ at a station on our journey inland; and so true to the 
character was his appearance and dress, including his embroidered 
and sleeveless cloak that hung down his shoulders, that as the train 
drew along the platform we ‘spotted’ him instantly among the 
crowd, most of whom could have played the stage-villain at a 
moment’s notice. Whatever Bouba’s crimes may have been—and 
they would certainly have filled a book—since his wind got short, 
and for other reasons, he had become a reformed if not a repentant 
character. We found him a solid and reliable person, and good 
company withal. A popular favourite throughout that country, his 
moral weight would certainly carry him in at the head of the poll if 
there were a School Board election. I never found out his real 
name—‘ Bouba’ means father, and is simply a familiar term of 
affection, much as you say ‘Grand Old Man.’ He would sit all day 
smoking cigarettes in the tent, with a benign smile on his face, but 
any little emergency galvanised the phlegmatic cavass into an 
energetic leader of men whose word was law with high and low, 
and he never failed us. His Martini rifle was rarely laid aside, and 
he would without doubt have used it in our behalf if necessary. It 
would have taken him some time to use up all his cartridges, which 
he carried in an enormous belt right round his rather stout person. 

When he got to know us pretty well I drew his story from him 
one night, with the assistance of the Greek station-master. He told 
it in a matter-of-fact style, without apparent regret, and at the same 
time without affectation or ‘side.’ It was confirmed by people of 
authority ; besides, I never knew him to tell a lie. Very likely he 
minimised his little escapades. 

‘Why did you take to the mountains, Bouba?’ He gave a fat 
chuckle. ‘It was because of a woman. There was a girl that I was 
intimate with—I was very fond of her. A man came and took her 
away. I went after him to his house and struck him.’ (He did not 
say what he struck him with.) ‘Two days after he happened to 
die. Then the authorities tried to catch me, but I was always 
escaping out of the back-door and coming back at night. So when 
they found they could not catch me they put my father in prison, 
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and then my brother; and I thought I had better go quite away. I 
was for one year by myself about the mountains, picking up what 
I could get. I could not at first find any companions that were 
any good for that sort of work. Then came the time for the con- 
scription. Many ran away to escape being drawn, so I got some 
good men. There were nine of us, and I was captain, but we had no 
guns. There was a forest with saw-mills. One of the mill-owners 
who was enemy to the other told me that this one had many rifles. 
We went to his house one night and demanded them. He said he 
had not got any. Then we made him sign a bond to procure them ; 
and as the first mill-owner had told us wrongly, we compelled him to 
join in the bond—so it was quite fair to both. We got those rifles- 
all right, and cartridges. I was a brigand eight years. I never 
killed any one for money ; but if any one would not stop, or if he was 
going to give information to the authorities, of course we had to 
kill him. Once a man asked us all to his house to supper. Then 
he sent to the Governor to say that Bouba’s party were there; but 
we heard a noise and got away. A fortnight afterwards we came 
back and slit his nose and ears.’ (This he said in a tone of righteous 
indignation, and he would evidently like to do it again.) ‘We used 
to stop merchants and camel-drivers, and the villagers gave us what 
we wanted because they were afraid. Ifa person had not anything 
we let him go.’ 

‘ What was the best catch you ever made?’ 

He grinned at this, and after thinking a bit said: ‘We once 
stopped the Imperial Post and got 7,000/. Then they sent a large 
number of soldiers after us. There was another band of brigands— 
eleven of them. We helped one another, but did not generally 
act together; but this time we all combined. The soldiers came 
up, but we were behind rocks. We killed twenty-five of them, 
and not one of us was touched. We afterwards killed seven more.’ 
For having won this victory he evidently considered that he had 
deserved well of his country. ‘But,’ I said, ‘they surely couldn’t 
have tried very hard to get hold of you!’ ‘Well, perhaps not 
always. I used to send money to the big officials, but the sergeants 
and people like that I did not care for. When we ran short of 
cartridges for the Martinis, I sent 50/. to a colonel in the army whom 
I knew, and he sent me a quantity of army cartridges. When the 
Government found they could not catch us, they offered a free 
pardon to all who would come in, and I gave myself up and was 
pardoned. I afterwards helped to hunt down the other brigands. 
Two of my companions were killed at this time; others died and 
some are still alive. After this another Governor was appointed, and 
because I would not give him money he put me in prison and charged 
me with slitting a man’s nose and other things. I wasin prison thir- 
teen months, while the Governor was trying to get a case against me. 
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He found a person without a nose, but the man would not give 
evidence against me. He said he did not know howit had been slit, 
but he supposed he had been born so. This was because I had sent 
a large sum.’ ‘Ah!’ said the station-master, ‘in this country the 
man who is rich is innocent like one pigeon.’ ‘At last Mr. P. got 
me out.’ He paused for a minute, and then finished his story with a 
sigh, in the same words as he had begun. ‘It was all folly, but I 
should never have gone to the mountains but for that woman.’ . The 
gentleman mentioned wasconnected with the Ottoman Railway. Bouba 
had made himself extremely useful to this company, and its engineers, 
in making their extension, owed much to hisinfluence. In fact, he is 
cavass to the chief engineer now, and a highly respected character. 
No one would hesitate to trust him with a hundred pounds or any 
other sum, and a more suitable chaperon for young ladies could not 
be found. That is the story as he told it to us; and as others con- 
firmed it, I have no doubt it is in the main true. 

There does not appear to be any brigandage in that part of the 
country now, though the Agha of the village assured us with un- 
doubting faith that there was a brigand about, whom no bullet could 
penetrate. This story had a foundation in fact, as we afterwards 
discovered, but it is too commonplace to be worthy of narration. 
There are undoubtedly epidemics of brigandage by which certain 
districts in Asia Minor are scourged from time to time, especially 
within reach of the scum of the large cities. 

But to return to the goats. Given a broken cliff, scarcely 
any part of which was more than an hour’s walk from our camp 
—for they inhabited only the steep side of the mountain—it will 
be thought that the task of securing an adequate number of 
specimens was an easy one; but, as my Pyrenean hufter, in 
whose company I have cut to pieces many pairs of boots, put it, 
after two or three days’ experience, ‘Le coquin est rusé. comme 
le diable!’ The excellent eyes and ears with which the creature is 
endowed would not, however, have saved him from our scientific 
approaches if he had not been assisted by surrounding conditions. 
Not only are these rocks cut up into innumerable clefts and ravines, 
but they are covered by a thin forest of stone pines, noble trees of a 
pale green colour, not mean and disbranched like those of Italy, but 
driving great wedges of root into the rocks and spreading like Scotch 
firs into lofty and massive trees of varied outline. Between them a 
shorter and denser growth of cypress and deciduous barberry, now 
dying off in scarlet and orange. This covert, though not quite con- 
tinuous, made hiding very easy forthe ibex. Nor was this all. The 
rock is a kind of pudding-stone, and the round embedded pebbles con- 
stantly work out and lie in unstable banks, wherever the angle of 
solid rock admits of it... The least touch, and down they clatter, start- 
ing others. During the first fortnight, the drought and-heat were 
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excessive. This not only-drove the animals to the innermost recesses 
for coolness, but made the stones more resonant; and the air being 
dead still, the least noise travelled far. Even the fallen oak-leaves 
were so crisp and dry that they crackled like parchment. Like all 
animals that live in good covert, these goats have great confidence in 
its protection, and we saw them more often near the foot of the cliff, 
within hearing of the drovers on the highway, thanat a higher elevation. 
The best which I secured I killed within easy shouting distance 
of the railway. But this confidence is accompanied by exceeding 
watchfulness, and their natural alertness is indefinitely increased 
by the constant harrying of the natives. The bands, consisting of 
from four to ten, almost always, according to our observation, posted 
a sentinel, and more than one promising stalk was spoilt by this 
inconvenient precaution, the sentinel posted above having been 
previously invisible to us. On one occasion one of my companions 
observed that they had established a very complete system of reliefs. 
Each member of the band took its turn on a commanding rock for 
about ten minutes by the watch, standing immovable while the others 
fed below. At the end of that time he would go down, and another 
instantly mounted to the coign of vantage and took his place ; but the 
most remarkable part of it was that the turns seemed to be taken in 
order of seniority, beginning with the kids, followed by the ewes and 
young rams—the oldest patriarch, who had by that time finished his 
meal, being last of all; but he shirked his duties, for he distinctly 
took a post-prandial nap. Another trick of theirs which I twice observed 
old solitaire males to be guilty of, was, if they saw, or thought they 
saw, anything suspicious, to mount a prominent watchtower, and, after 
a note or two of alarm and warning—a kind of cough which might 
spell the letters b-u-r-r-up rapidly repeated—calmly lie down and 
await events. Woe betide the hunter who, lulled into hope, then 
attempted a scientific stalk, for his iabour would be surely wasted. 
I remember once to have nearly circumvented a buck chamois 
who thus flouted me. He saw the tops of our caps against a patch of 
snow before we saw him, and bounded away, but stood three 
hundred yards off whistling. Then he lay down, still whistling 
and watching. The fatal thing would have been to withdraw. It was 
necessary to give him something to look at. Leaving my hunter 
where he was, with instructions to keep his cap gently moving, I 
drew back with infinite precaution; then, making a detour, got within 
easy distance of my friend, still lying there and whistling, crept into, 
a beautiful position, and missed him clean ! ' 
But to return to our goats. The only method of hunting them 
practised by the inhabitants is to drive them to certain posts occupied 
by the guns; but though we were not above trying’ this and every 
method, and did stoop to conquer in this way when we got tired of 
the other, it is not interesting, and the more erafty individuals, 
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especially the old rams, will not be driven. We preferred stalking, 
and did so with great perseverance, and, for the reasons given above, 
with singularly little result—at least at first. The best chance was 
during the two hours following sunrise, and a similar period before 
sunset. We had therefore to be astir early, and the camp-fire shone 
red before we returned. The telescopes were in continual use during 
the day, though, as is the case in all timbered countries, I found a 
powerful opera-glass often more effective for spying corries where it 
was all-important not to show over the skyline. Notwithstanding 
the facilities for hiding, our industry with the glasses was rewarded 
by finding the animals almost daily, but the conditions above 
described generally defeated the stalk. That is to say, when we 
reached the spot the goats had moved, and even a slight change of 
position on such ground made ‘picking them up’ again before we 
were ourselves ‘spotted’ by the quarry exceedingly chancy work. 
In the end I thought that what the American Still-hunters call 
‘sitting on a log’— in other words, lying perdw in a likely place—pro- 
bably the most effective means; but for that I had not the patience. 

Almost the best chance I had came in my way the first’ evening. 
We saw a small herd feeding near the base of the cliff, with some 
good bucks in it, and got down to the rocks above them in the last 
twenty minutes of daylight. Arrived within shooting distance, we 
could see a female and two kids feeding among the trees nearly 
perpendicularly below us, and were peering down the openings to try 
and make out the bucks, when suddenly one of the kids showed 
signs of uneasiness. Perhaps it was the cry of some partridge: more 
probably the little beast was sharper of eye than I gave him credit 
for, and the setting sun was shining full upon us. Then they began 
to move off, and for a moment I saw the bucks, distinguishable by 
their size and darker colour. I had my bead on one of them, but 
the shot was long and the light in my eyes. Surely, I said to 
myself, they won’t believe that youngster. Hoping they would stop, 
and that I should better my position, I withheld my fire. They did 
stop about three hundred yards off and fed again, but when we arrived 
they had disappeared, and, the light fading, we gave them up. That 
was a fair sample of our experience. I did not get another chance for 
a week. 

Day after day we basked, and sometimes gasped, in the heat, 
climbed and tumbled on the loose stones and toiled with the glass, the 
sweet sun-distilled smell of the pines in our nostrils. I should be 
sorry to make the reader as weary as, to tell the honest truth, we 
became of ‘ Maimun Dagh,’ and I will confine my narrative to a 
single day, the most fortunate which I had. 

I had heard that some of the railway officials were going to have 
a drive, so I went up early and posted myself at a high elevation where 
I could command a good deal of the cliff. There I spied a band of 
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four, comprising two small bucks. They were quite quiet, and lay 
down in a good place, and I got quickly within fifty yards of one of 
the bucks. He went off with the rest at the shot, and Celestin, who 
followed what he thought was the track, could find no trace of blood, 
and declared that I had missed. As the shot wasa perfectly easy one 
Icould not think of any excuse to account for it. Ina very depressed 
condition we climbed up to another high point and stayed there some 
hours watching. At last we saw two ibex coming away from the drive, 
and climbed down quickly on the chance of cutting them off; and 
now a wonderful piece of luck, the only one that fell to my lot on 
this trip, happened. While sitting and waiting I looked round and 
found we had returned to almost the identical spot of my first stalk. 
At that moment I heard stones rolling below, and looking over the 
edge saw my beast of the morning rolling over and over, quite dead. 
It was scarcely a score of yards from where I had lost sight of him. 
He appeared to have been dead some time, and it was the most 
extraordinary chance which led us back to the identical spot at the 
fortunate moment when his body rolled down, as we should never 
have seen him except for the movement of the stones calling our 
attention. 

The beaters now began another drive the reverse way, and across 
the ground where we were. We lay low and let the men pass us, 
which of course they did without seeing us, then got on to a prominent 
rock to sec what would happen—in fact, ‘ stayed back for the rabbits.’ 
As I expected, the ibex kept coming back. It was curious to see 
them sneaking out of groves close to which a man had just passed. 
They knew perfectly well what was up. First came three within shot 
of me, but they were all small; then a female and a little one; then 
two goodish bucks with others, very low down. These last we were 
fortunately able to keep in view, and saw them lie down. 

We got down and found a good place for a shot, whence I could 
see the biggest. It was a longish shot, but I was very steady. 
However, off he went like lightning, and Celestin again declared I had 
missed, neither could we find any blood. I could not see how many 
went away when they crossed the next ridge, but I noticed that they 
were a long time arriving there, as though something had delayed 
them. ‘To this circumstance I attached importance, as wild animals 
always stop and look back if one of their number is missing; so we 
followed on their line. There was a little hollow behind some rocks 
below me which I thought worth climbing down to explore. As I 
peered into it my beast sprang away through the trees. I could only 
see a pair of legs, but of course I knew he must be badly wounded. 
Then we found—where the poor beast had stood and stamped the 
ground—another sign of a wounded animal. A few yards further 
there were spots of blood, and thenceforward we followed the track 
with extreme care. At last I saw him lying behind a bush. He 
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sprang away again, but I was able to give him a disabling shot as 
he ran. 

These ibex are of a light brown colour, the males being rather 
darker than the females; but the oldest males undergo a complete 
change in appearance, becoming light grey with a clearly defined black 
shoulder-stripe, which gives them a very smart appearance. It is a 
sight to stir the heart of a hunter to see such a one sunning himself 
on some tower of rock, and, by way of morning exercise, bending his 
head to the ground and driving his sword-like black horns into some 
bush, of which he ‘ makes hay ’in about two minutes. I only once 
got a chance at one of these grand old ‘ billies,’ and that I muddled. 
We had taken refuge from a sharp shower in a cave, or rather shelf 
on the cliff, protected by a long overhanging rock. The rain drifted 
in, and Celestin carried my rifle to one end where it was more sheltered. 
We made a fire at the other end, and were sitting over it, when, with 
a fixed stare, Omar pointed with his finger over my shoulder. There, 
about a hundred yards off, was a splendid male ibex such as I have 
described, with black horns which curved back nearly to his tail. 
There are not more than two or three like that on the mountain. He 
was quite unsuspicious, and calmly moving down the mountain, on 
account of the bad weather I suppose. Risking discovery, I crept 
to the place where my rifle lay. Two trees grew across that end of 
the opening, and I could not shoot from there. Back I crawled, and 
sat down for the shot. He was slowly stalking down the rocks, but 
still within easy range. I levelled my piece, but at that moment a 
gust of wind blew the flame and smoke across my line of sight, and 
I could see nothing. The next instant he was round a rock and gone. 
I nearly turned sick with desperation. Of course we followed and 
tried to find him again—an all but hopeless task in the complications 
of this hill. In the course of the search we got wet through, and in 
trying to dry my coat over the fire Celestin burnt the back of it 
—my best ‘ go-to-meeting’ one, as it happened; but I would give 
twenty coats to have got that beast. 

That was not the only piece of bad luck which I had—far from 
it. Once in a drive I was posted on the edge of a ravine; there 
were eddies of wind about this gorge, and in the middle of the drive 
a puff in my back warned me that, if I stayed where I was, I might 
spoil sport. I therefore withdrew to a less exposed post a hundred 
yards behind. I had scarcely settled there, when two capital males 
came and stood within fifty yards of my first position. It was still 
a possible shot, but a long one, and intervening trees now made it 
necessary to shoot quickly or not at all. The cartridge missed fire. 
There was no time to change it, as they were just moving, but, 
hastily cocking the rifle, I tried the same cartridge again. That 
time it went, but wide of the mark—a miss, but excusable under 
the circumstances. They went up to F., who secured them both— 
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a capital right and left. These were the best two we got, and I fear 
I was envious. 

The ibex were not the only animals that inhabited this moun- 
tain. On one occasion, a large yellowish creature sprang away and 
stood gazing at us. If I had not been slow and clumsy, he ought to 
have been stopped, but the form was dim among the trees, and hard 
to identify. Subsequently, Celestin got a glimpse of it through the 
glass, and pronounced it to be a leopard. I saw it again myself at a 
long distance, and thought the outline more like that of a hyena; it 
may have been a lynx. All three of these animals are found in the 
mountains. A few days later I found some small caves which the 
tracks showed to be frequented by this big cat, whatever he was. 
Outside one of these holes was an immense store of bones of camels, 
bullocks, sheep, dogs, and the shells of tortoises brokenopen. They 
must have been dragged 1,000 feet up the cliffs, and probably 
belonged to animals that had died on the caravan route below. 

Hearing of a distant mountain said to contain ibex, which had 
the further advantage of being clear of forest in its upper part, and 
being by this time tired of ‘ Maimun Dagh,’ we struck our camp and 
journeyed thither. At the foot of this range was a charming village, 
with a copious stream, which sprang full-bodied from the living rock 
and worked numerous small mills, the splashing of which, and the 
greenery of the walnut-trees, were refreshing after our arid experiences. 
Every village has its guest-house, and this one was comfortable, and 
the Agha or headman hospitable. Indeed, that virtue, according to 
our experience, is universal among the Turks in the country districts. 
When any distinguished or very holy people are received as guests in 
the villages of the Turkomans, who must not be confounded with the 
Turks, I was credibly informed that the hospitality of these people 
extends to lengths which are surprising to our ideas of the inviola- 
bility of the harem. The Agha’s friends were not less pleased than 
he to see the foreigners eat. The host likes not only to entertain 
the stranger, but to show off the latest lion to his friends. These 
Turks are themselves very abstemious, and our appetites seemed to 
astonish them. ‘ Heaven be praised! the Effendi wants more meat! 
What an appetite!’ they said. Bouba’s customary evening greeting, 
‘May your food sit heavy on you, my lords!’ was another sign of 
this friendly interest, and not the brutal curse which it sounds like. 

A word here may not be out of place about the various races 
which inhabit this land. Turks, Turkomans, Circassians, Yuruks, 
differ in their customs and modes of life ; each race, generally speak- 
ing, living in villages apart from the others. The Turks, according 
to our experience, exhibited a more sincere and dignified, if less 
ostentatious, hospitality, and a more rigid observance of the Mussul- 
man code of religion, than their neighbours. Of the Circassians not 
much need be said. They are thinly scattered about this part of the 
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country. Those we saw were a particularly sinister-looking lot, with 
none of their world-famed beauty. Nevertheless, their daughters 
are in demand, and, whatever the law, they habitually sell them. 
Our friend the station-master said he had had a commission to buy as 
many as he could at 15/. a head, and within a few days a girl of six- 
teen had been offered for twenty medjids; 5/. does not seem dear, 
but perhaps she had a temper. Even the Turks accept a very sub- 
stantial present from their would-be sons-in-law, and the credit of a 
man with six daughters is always good. The Yuruks, who are the 
mountaineers and shepherds of this country, are said to steal their 
wives, but this must be a risky process. They are nomadic, and their 
black goat’s hair tents are conspicuous ; but the climate compels them 
to spend the worst months within four walls. Their flocks are pro- 
tected by a large breed of white dogs, whose threatening attacks are 
rather alarming to a stranger; but I always found a stout stick a 
sufficient passport. They are sturdy folk, but their manners are 
rough. Thus, on leaving a Yuruk village, F. received a some- 
what curt demand for his English saddle. As a contrast to this I 
may mention the polite request of the Turkish sheriff just mentioned, 
when we bade him farewell, that a barrel of wine of the country which 
we were leaving behind should be emptied to the last drop on the 
group. The Yuruk Agha would have scorned this self-denial, and 
would have made it the excuse for a drinking bout. I am afraid the 
Yuruks are responsible for the terrible destruction of the forests by 
fire. This is not accidental, but done of set purpose to improve the 
grazing. From some of our camps we could every night see two or 
three of these fires raging. 

According to our hosts, no stranger had ever hunted on that 
mountain. They assured us there were plenty of Kayeek on it. Some 
Yuruks whom we met the next morning bringing wood down the 
mountain said the same, but when I showed them a picture of the 
ibex, I saw that they looked doubtfully at it. The fact is, the term 
‘Kayeek’ is used vaguely, and is generally applied to the largest 
horned animal in the district. We were assured that there was 
plenty of water on the mountain, but it took us four hours of stiff 
walking up a rough path to find the first sign of it. When reached, 
it proved to be a tiny mud pool no bigger than a soup-plate, from 
which the faintest trickle oozed away, losing itself in slime. Along- 
side lay a disused trough formed of a hollowed trunk, dry and 
cracked. It was unpromising, but this camp was so beautiful that it 
was worth an effort to make it habitable. By clearing out the little 
pool and puddling the trough with mud, we at length got a tiny 
trickle of clear water, enough for drinking, though not for washing. 
If we had gone farther, we should have found plenty of water, but 
not so favourable acamp. It was at an elevation of about 5,000 feet, 
and at the upper edge of a gorge or canyon, 1,500 feet deep, which 
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cuts the mountain in two. The position overlooks an extensive 
range of hills covered with stone pines, the finest trunks we had yet 
seen. Out of this forest rose, on either side of the gorge, lofty white 
peaks of limestone. 

Having settled the water, we began collecting wood, and while so 
engaged a shout from one of my companions called me to look at a 
fresh track he had found. There was no mistake about it. It was 
that of a red deer, but twice as large as any red stag’s slot which 
I had ever seen. This was indeed a find upon which we had not 
reckoned, for few travellers have had the luck even to see the big 
red stag of Asia Minor. 

But duty before pleasure. I had come here for ibex, and must - 
first ascertain if there were any on the mountain. That afternoon 
was devoted to a very careful search of the upper part of the moun- 
tain, and from the complete absence of tracks, a fact corroborated by 
a careful spy of an extensive area, we soon came to the conclusion 
that they were a myth. By the time I had satisfied myself on 
this point there was only an hour of daylight left, but I hurried 
down to a point which commanded a wide extent of the forest. 
Here I had scarcely opened my glass before I made out a stag and a 
hind feeding at the bottom of the valley below us. Celestin was 
greatly excited, having never seen any game larger than chamois 
and certain other rock skippers which he had pursued in my company. 
Everything seemed to favour the stalk. We got quickly down under 
the shelter of trees, and had arrived within three hundred yards when 
the hind started. The fact was, the wind, which had been blowing 
up the valleys all day, at sunset changed its direction. The stag had 
not yet caught the taint, and stood awhile. I could see that he was 
large in the body, but the light was too dim to make out his head. 
T tried a despairing shot, but the distance was too great and I could 
searcely see the bead. It was a bad chance and, alas! I never had 
the luck to get a better. Three times on the way back to camp I 
heard the roar of a stag, which, when heard on a still evening echoing 
through the great tree-stems, is a sound calculated to make a man 
impatient for the next morning. It was the fifth of November, which 
is late for these demonstrations, and, as a matter of fact, I did not 
hear it again after that night. If they had continued to give out 
such signals we should have done better. 

It had been borne in upon us at midday that the arrival of the 
camels with our equipage that night was problematical, as these 
splay-footed animals do not travel well on mountain paths, and one 
of the party was sent back to bring on, by some means or other, 
something to eat and, if possible, some coverings. It was long past 
dark when we heard our messenger shouting, for he had missed the 
track and got entangled among the trees. Half an hour later he 
blundered into camp with old Bouba and a donkey laden with certain 
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necessaries, but we had little to cover our bodies that night, and not 
overmuch to put inside them. Bouba had to squat under the canopy 
of his cloak, which gave him the well-known bat-like appearance of 
a stage desperado, and explained with a grin that he was accustomed 
ten years back to that sort of shelter—that is before a paternal govern- 
ment interfered with his line of business. We filled our luncheon- 
bags with pine-shoots for pillows, but as they were gathered in the 
dark we did not find out, till we were too sleepy to remove them, that 
most of them had cones attached. C. and F. tried the same material 
for their beds, and their dreams were not peaceful. As an old 
campaigner, I pretended to instruct them in a better dodge, which 
is to dig and scrape a hollow for the hips. In theory it is admirable, 
but in practice beastly. 

The next day was a blank, and the following one promised to be 
another. C. and I had long returned to camp. It was pitch dark 
and raining hard. Bouba was in a state of trepidation that F. and 
Celestin would spend their night in the open, and wanted to start 
search-parties. A good motherly old brigand was Bouba! In vain 
I assured him that my Pyrenean could find his way on any mountain 
in the dark. At last a loud ‘ whoop’ proclaimed at once their return 
and the cause of the delay. When they stumbled into the red 
glow, drenched with the rain, this was soon explained. F. had slain 
the stag of stags. ‘Mais que j’avais peur quand je l’ai vu!” said 
Celestin. He had made out with a glass from a long distance a 
single tine of a horn in a thicket of young fir-trees, but for some 
time was uncertain of its nature. Then the stag removed all doubt 
by rising and showing himself as he crossed an opening. In time 
they reached the place, but could see nothing till Celestin suddenly 
met him face to face in the thicket, and shouted to F., ‘ L’animal! 
Le monstre! Tirez! tirez!’ but ‘l’animal’ was off, and this was 
easier said than done. For a moment he showed himself crossing 
the bed of a stream, and F. missed him clean. Now what did this 
polite stag do but cross the stream and calmly mount a knoll, where 
he stood fully exposed as long as you please at fifty yards. That shot 
told. The stag went off, but they soon found blood. Then followed 
a most exciting stern-chase for the best part of half a mile, the 
great beast labouring on through the thicket in spite of his deadly 
wound, while F. struggled after, in vain seeking a chance to plant a 
second bullet in a mortal place. It is to be feared that some that 
he attempted would have involved a shilling fine at Wimbledon. 
Once he measured his length—which is almost halfway between six 
and seven feet—in a stream and hurt himself so severely that I 
congratulated him afterwards upon having got a stiff knee for life, 
with which he would always have the most pleasurable associations. 
His cartridges were nearly exhausted, when a snap shot struck the 
back of the head, and the huge beast lay conquered. How noble a 
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trophy he had won the following figures will show, at least to the 
initiated. The head carried fourteen points, but one of the ‘bays’ 
had been broken in fighting. The length of the horn from the burr 
is 434 inches, span inside the horn 38}. No such stag as this, to 
the best of my belief, has been seen in Western Europe at least for 
many generations. The castle of Moritzburg, which contains the 
most remarkable collection of stags’ horns in Europe, gathered during 
several centuries, can scarcely match it for length and width. I do 
not think the weight could have been much less than forty stone. 
This it was impossible to verify, but the foot and shank-bone attached 
weighs 24 lbs., which is considerably more than double that of a good 
Seotch stag. F.’s initial could have stood for ‘ Fortunatus’ on this 
trip. But, then, the last time we had been together, somewhere in the 
far north, the luck had been the other way. 

The next night an incident occurred which shows how unsophis- 
ticated the fere nature are in this district. The Yuruk put his 
head into the tent and said there was a beast prowling about, might 
he shoot it? Half an hour afterwards he fired at and missed a fox. 
Undeterred by this, the depredator carried off in the night the whole 
of the venison in camp. The following day F. secured another stag, 
a much smaller one, the venison of which was placed for security in 
the centre of the camp. The fox again returned at dusk, and was 
shot dead by the camp fire, within five yards of us all. 

Our host from the village below thought it a necessary act of 
hospitality to come up and remain at our camp during the whole 
time of our stay. Notwithstanding the rain, which here came down 
in torrents for two nights, he sat through it a picture of serene 
patience. His followers were not so well off, especially his black 
servant, for there was no room in the tents. Hearing talking in the 
night I looked out, and saw this wretched negro sitting in the drench- 
ing rain, and carrying on aloud conversation with himself to keep 
himself warm. 

The big stag was our crowning success, and if we could have 
spared more time we might have repeated it; for, though the forest 
was fairly dense, they were not so wary as the ibex. As Bouba said, 
‘ All animals are Sheitan (Satan), but these stags are not quite such 
Satans as those Satans of goats.’ The fact was that these same 
‘Satans’ were the object of my journey, and whereas up to that time 
we had done scarcely anything with them, I was very unwilling to return 
home beaten by a mere goat. We therefore, perhaps foolishly, left 
the red deer and sought out the goats again. That my amour 
propre was saved the following total bag will show. Seven ibex, 
two red stags, one wild boar (a very fine beast killed in a cane-brake 
ou the plain). On our return to Smyrna, we found our deeds cele- 
brated in the local Greek daily, a quotation from which shall conclude 
this article : 
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Which my last from school thus freely renders: ‘There are wild goats 
and deer up there, and yet you slow-bellied Ephesians let these 
Englishmen be the first to show you the way to catch them.’ 


E. N. Buxton. 
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THE electric shock—perhaps the most violent and painful shock I - 
ever experienced—effected by the telegraphic communication trans- 

mitted from Yokohama on the 19th of September last, aroused in 
me—a member of the most excitable nation in the world—the 
determination to take up my pen in her behalf. But the mental 
electricity induced was not sufficient to cause my pen immediately 
to throw its intense and sparkling light on the subject which excited 

my deepest interest, viz. the revision of the treaties existing between 

Japan and the Foreign Powers. I deemed it expedient to wait, 
though I did so very impatiently; until the power of steam should 

bring more detailed information from Japan respecting thea nti- 
revision meeting which lately took place in Yokohama. From the 
newspapers, both native and foreign, and from the private letters 
which I have received during the last two months, I have obtained 
soclear an idea of what took place that there is no longer any excuse 
for delay. By means of that mighty instrument the pen I hope to 

throw such light on this vexed and intricate question as may excite 

the intelligent sympathy and goodwill of the British public. 

Before entering into an account of the meeting recently held in 
Yokohama, let me briefly describe the condition of the country, and 
the circumstances under which the existing treaties were signed in 
1858. Japan was then an obscure country, almost unknown to the 
rest of the world, and her government a now obsolete feudal system. 
The foot of man or horse supplied the place of mail-train, telegraph, 
and telephone ; the back of beast or the shoulder of man was her 
only means of land transport; her people went about the streets 
armed with swords, and no sign of Western civilisation could be 
detected in her social or political life. 

This state of things has so entirely ceased that we read of them 
as of ancient history. The very name of Tykoon—at that time the 
absolute ruler of Japan, and the man by whom the treaties were 
ratified—has been almost entirely lost in oblivion. Moreover, the 
style of expression and the coins which are mentioned in the treaties 
are so strange to the present generation that we have great difficulty 
in understanding it. In brief, the present treaties were signed when 
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Japan was in a state of ignorance and inexperience with regard to 
international intercourse. This being so, we need not wonder that 
the conditions and articles of the covenant are somewhat peculiar 
and unsatisfactory to the New Japanese. 

The main points of the agreement may be summed up as follows: 
The Tykoon’s government was required to open seven ports as 
markets for foreign trade, to set apart a narrow section of each of these 
towns in which foreigners might reside and trade, and to allow aliens 
the privilege of making excursions in any direction within a certain 
distance (about twenty-four miles) of the towns. Beyond these limits 
foreigners might not go, unless they obtained passports from the 
Japanese Government. All foreigners were to enjoy the privilege of 
exercising their own laws under the system of consular jurisdiction, 
and were not to be subject to the Japanese courts or laws. Still 
more distressing is the clause which prevents any attempt to increase 
the customs duties more than a fixed rate of 5 per cent. ad valorem, 
and forbids Japan to levy any duties on foreign goods not liable to duty 
already. By these latter clauses both her judicial and tariff autonomy 
is fettered toa great extent, and her national rights infringed. From 
these facts my readers may judge of the unequal and unfair condition 
in which Japan has been placed by the Foreign Powers. Still it is 
hardly surprising, when we remember what the state of the country 
was, that such a treaty should be considered suitable and advantage- 
ous to both parties. Happily, however, the treaty contains a clause 
by which both parties had a right to demand a revision of the 
document at the end of fourteen years, i.e. in 1872. 

Thirty-two years have passed away, and in the interval our 
country has seen a great and glorious revolution, followed by a period 
of social and national progress which is unprecedented in the annals 
of the world. New Japan has risen in glorious majesty and splendour, 
fully justifying her claim to be called the ‘ Land of the Rising Sun,’ 
yet her treaties with the Foreign Powers still remain as they were 
before she had seen the light of European civilisation. 

Turning from the Old to the New Japan, the mind may well feel 
giddy to realise the amount of progress which has been made. In 
twenty-three short years her government has been transformed from 
a feudal system, first to a bureaucracy, and then to a constitutional 
administration, with a representative parliament. Her national con- 
stitution—the object perhaps of her greatest pride—grew and 
blossomed in the atmosphere of peace and prosperity, unaccompanied 
by the storms and bloodshed which have nearly always prevailed in 
the countries of the West during their national struggles for freedom. 
Her army and navy have been entirely remodelled after the 
European pattern, and equipped with all the latest implements of 
warfare, in place of her ancient swords, bows and arrows. A still 
greater change has been made in her laws and in the judicial courts. 
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The old Chinese system has been replaced by one thoroughly 
European, and, judging from results, our administration of justice 
would do no discredit to many a country in the West. Her police 
organisation also deserves the highest praise, the staff of the detective 
department being especially remarkable for their intelligence and 
morality. Education—the basis of all national greatness—receives 
the utmost attention. Every branch of science is being taught, and 
every kind of educational institution which has been introduced from 
the Occident has spread over the whole empire. 

A few more details regarding her social and commercial improve- 
ment may be added to remove any lingering doubts as to the reality 
of our progress. The postal and telegraphic systems were introduced 
in 1872, and have been widely utilised. An official report which was 
issued about three years ago records that in one year 137 millions of 
letters, and over two and a half millions of telegrams, have been trans- 
mitted, with an annual increase of ten per cent. in both cases. The 
development of railways and of the mercantile marine, the building 
of lighthouses, the improvement of harbours and construction of 
docks, if they continue to progress at the present pace, will soon place 
Japan in a very satisfactory condition in these respects. It is a re- 
markable fact, and one deserving careful attention, that her foreign 
trade has doubled within the last ten years, and quadrupled during 
the last twenty years, whilst the growth of commercial and industrial 
enterprise has been something wonderful. Further, the members of 
New Japan, though proud of the position to which they have attained, 
are by no means satisfied to remain in their present state, but are 
ever ready to concentrate their energies on the improvement of any 
object which excites their national interest. 

Truly Japan, like her celebrated Fuji Mountain, has suddenly 
sprung from the level plain to a celestial height, and is, like it, an 
object worthy of the admiration and wonder of the world, both for the 
beauty of its form and the rapidity of its construction. Though not 
yet equal to the Great Powers of Europe and America in every detail, 
Japan may be compared favourably with the rest of the civilised 
countries of the world, and is certainly superior to many of the 
countries in which the so-called Great Powers have not their extra- 
territorial jurisdiction. 

Having once opened her eyes to the world, Japan soon became 
aware of the inequality of her national and commercial intercourse 
with foreign countries. Although an absolute independent State, her 
judicial and tariff autonomy, the principal right of a nation, is under 
the control of other countries, and her government is deprived of the 
sovereign power which should belong exclusively to it. 

Realising these afflictive facts, the people determined, as any other 
nation worthy the name would have done, to remove the humiliating 
clauses from the international treaties. Other circumstances have 
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tended to strengthen this determination. The extensive improvements 

and reforms, and the various public works which have been inaugurated 
within the last few years, have naturally entailed the expenditure of 
vast sums of money, to obtain which heavy taxes had to be levied upon 
the land and other estates, as the terms of the treaties prevented an 
increase in the tariff dues. Moreover, constant complaints have been 
made by the natives, that the aliens take an unfair advantage of the 
protection extended to them by the consular courts to annoy and defy 
the Japanese people. For all these reasons the Japanese Govern- 
ment, in 1882, made an application for the revision of the treaties. 
But what was the result? The friendly relations existing betwixt 
Japan and the ‘ Powers’ have been in a most critical condition ever 
since, and the result, instead of being an improvement in her condition, 
appears to be rather the reverse. In spite of the very reasonable, not 
to say humble, proposals of our Government, the negotiations for the 
revision have been delayed by many difficulties and impediments. 

During the last eight years no subject has created more excite- 
ment and agitation in Japan, nor has any political measure so sadly 
embarrassed the Government, as this affair. The following illustra- 
tions will be sufficient to prove this. The proposals made by the 
Japanese Government on two occasions have failed to bring the 
matter to a satisfactory conclusion in consequence of the persistent 
opposition of the Foreign Powers on the one hand, and the dissatis- 
faction of the Japanese people on the other. Hence, the Cabinet 
has resigned twice in three years, and two Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs have been obliged to retire from office, one having been 
crippled for life by the attack of a political fanatic. So violent did 
the excitement become, that it was found necessary to pass the 
‘Peace Preservation Act,’ whereby many political agitators were 
banished from the capital. And what is the cause of all these de- 
plorable events? Simply the demand of an independent nation for 
the recognition of its rights by the other nations of the earth! 

But things have changed of late. The policy of agitation has 
now been adopted by the foreign residents in Japan. It is reported 
that, in the beginning of last September, a certain Englishman, resid- 
ing in Yokohama, received information—the source of which is 
shrouded in mystery—that ‘Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs may be induced to concede the demand of 
the Japanese Government,’ and this he considered to threaten serious 
dangers. On the lst of September a notice, which, strange to say, 
bore no signature except ‘ By Order,’ appeared in the foreign papers, 
inviting the foreign residents to attend a meeting at the Public Hall 
on the 11th of the month for the purpose of formulating and trans- 
mitting to Her Majesty’s Government the views of the British sub- 
jects upon the question. It is stated that over three hundred 
persons of all nationalities attended this meeting, and Mr. J. A. 
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Fraser, a tea merchant, was elected chairman. This gentleman read 
the resolutions, which were spoken to and seconded by Messrs. J. A. 
Lowder (a solicitor), J. H. Brooke (the editor of the Japan Herald), 
A. O. Gay, and other gentlemen. The resolutions were unanimously 
carried, and their terms run as follows :— 


1, That in the opinion of this meeting the time has not arrived when questions 
in regard to rights, whetber of property or person, arising between subjects and 
citizens of Foreign Powers in the dominions of his Majesty the Emperor of Japan 
can be unconditionally and safely subjected to the jurisdiction of Japanese 
tribunals ; or when an estimate can be formed of the period within which the un- 
conditional relinquishment of extra-territorial jurisdiction in Japan can be safely 


promised. 

2. That in the opinion of this meeting it would be an act of grave injustice to 
foreigners who have purchased land in Japan, under covenant with the Japanese 
Government, if the conditions or incidents of their tenure of such land should be 


altered without their consent. 


A week after the meeting the resolutions were telegraphed by 
the committee of the meeting to Mr. W. M. Strachan, 18 Leadenhall 
Street, London, through whom they were conveyed to the Chambers 
of Commerce of London, Manchester, Bradford, Glasgow, Liverpool, 
Paris, Lyons, Berlin, Hamburg, Rome, Milan, Berne, Amsterdam, 
New York, and Lisbon; also to leading English, Continental, and 
American newspapers. Thus the question has been brought before the 
English public. 

I now wait with great interest to see what action these Chambers 
of Commerce—the most influential and well-informed representatives 
of the commercial community in Great Britain—will take in this 
matter. Up to the present I have heard nothing about any definite 
course of action on their part. They have considered the question 
at their committee meetings and applied to the Foreign Office for 
more accurate information as to the state of the treaty negotiations, 
which information the authorities have declined to make public for 
the present. The Chambers of Commerce have therefore postponed 
further action until they receive further details both from official 
and other sources, 

In the meantime let me take the opportunity to make a few 
remarks which may throw a little light upon the subject, not only 
for the sake of the Japanese, but also for the benefit of the English 
people. As no official announcement regarding the proposals of the 
Japanese Government has yet been made we cannot discuss these 
points with absolute certainty. We may pretty confidently assume, 
however, that the Japanese Government will consent to throw open 
the whole Empire to foreigners to reside or trade in, and that at the 
utmost her demands will not exceed the following: (1) the restora~ 
tion of judicial autonomy over the aliens in her dominions, and (2) 
the restoration of the tariff autonomy. Whether some conditional 
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arrangement may be adopted we are not yet in a position to judge; 
but, even in case no conditional arrangement is made, her Govern- 
ment claim not any special or higher privilege than the countries 
with whom she trades possess, but only an equal intercourse, and that 
freedom of action to which she is entitled as an independent realm. 

But, from the remarks of Mr. Lowder, principal promoter of the 
anti-treaty revision agitation, itappears that there are some conditional 
arrangements being made. He said in his speech at the meeting 
that ‘the proposals now put forward by the Japanese Government 
are to this effect: that outside what are known as treaty limits 
foreigners shall immediately become subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Japanese tribunals, and that after a period of five years all 
foreigners, whether within what are known as the concessions 
or whether in the interior, shall become subject to Japanese 
jurisdiction.’ Should this be trustworthy information, as he 
persists, it appears that the Japanese Government are prepared to 
make a most liberal conditional settlement in favour of foreigners ; 
yet so great is the dissatisfaction among certain sections of the 
foreign community in Japan, that they express serious alarm, and 
are making vigorous demonstrations both at home and abroad. 

Their reasons for acting thus are easily learnt from the wording of 
the resolutions. The objection embodied in the first resolution 
involves, perhaps, two elements: firstly, dislike to surrender the 
privilege of appeal to consular courts, which has been theirs for so 
many years, and to submit to Japanese jurisdiction ; and, secondly, 
distrust of Japanese laws and tribunals, together with a fear as to 
the safety of their lives and property. It is, perhaps, only natural 
that they should have such feelings when a change of the conditions 
under which they live isimpending. The first of these feelings may 
be likened to that which everyone has when about to leave an old 
situation for a new, or to leave the society of old acquaintances and 
friends for that of strangers; whilst the latter is similar to that of 
people who have watched over children from their infancy, and, 
familiarity having rendered them unconscious of the children’s 
growth, still look upon them as children when they are fully grown. 
I shall not attempt to argue against these common feelings of 
humanity, except to remark that our prejudices and habits of 
thought are not always strictly reasonable. But it is very doubtful 
whether the present state of the Japanese judicial organisation is so 
unsatisfactory as to justify the foreigners in their opposition to the 
treaty revision, when they would thereby obtain the invaluable 
privilege of free intercourse with the whole empire. It may be wise, 
however, to leave this question to the impartial judgment of the 
English public, merely directing their attention to the following 
extract from Mr. B. H. Chamberlain’s new book, entitled Things 
Japamese, which I trust may give a better and more impartial view 
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of the matter than anything written by Japanese hands. Under the 
heading of ‘ Law,’ Mr. Chamberlain writes thus :— 


The new codes resulting from the legislative activity of the present reign are 
(1) The Criminal Code and the Code of Criminal Procedure, drafted by M. Bois- 
sonnade de Fontarabie on the basis of the Code Napoléon, with modifications, 
suggested by the old Japanese Criminal Law; these were published in 1880, and 
came into force in 1882; (2) the Civil Code, the Code of Civil Procedure, and the 
Commercial Code, which were just enacted; the new Civil Code, however, includes 
as yet but the law of things. Traditional Japanese usage still regulates such im- 
portant matters as marriage, succession, adoption, and others belonging to the law 
of persons.’ The Code of Civil Procedure and the Commercial Code are to come 
into force on the Ist January, 1891. The Civil Code will not come into force till 
the lst January, 1893. Though not actually entitled codes, we may also include - 
{3) the Constitution, with its attendant laws regarding the Imperial House, the 
Diet, and Finance; (4) the laws for the exercise of local self-covernment ; and 
(5) divers statutes on miscellaneous subjects, one of the most important of which 
is banking. 

Crimes, as classified in the Japanese Criminal Code, are of three kinds, namely - 
(1) crimes against the State or the Imperial family, and in violation of the public 
credit, policy, peace, health, &c.; (2) crimes against person and property ; 
(3) police offences. There is also a subdivision of (1) and (2) into major and minor 
crimes. 

The punishments for major crimes are: (1) death by hanging ; (2) deportation, 
with or without hard labour, for life or for a term of years ; (3) imprisonment 
with or without hard lubour, for life, or for a term of years. ‘he punishments for 
minor crimes include confinement, with or without hard labour, and fines. The 
punishments for police offences are detention for from one to ten days without hard 
labour, and fines varying from 5 sex to $1.95. The court which tries persons 
accused of major crimes consists of three judges, that for minor crimes of one judge, 
and that for police offences of one juge de paix. Capital punishments are carried 
out in the presence of a procurator. They are now extremely rare. Criminals 
condemned to deportation are generally sent to the Island of Yezo, where they 
sometimes work in the mines. The ordinary prisons are situated in various parts 
of the empire, and number one hundred and ninety-three. 

. . . At present the courts are divided into local courts’ (presided over by juyes 
de patx), district or provincial courts, courts of appeal, and a supreme court, all of 
which have jurisdiction both in criminal and civil suits. Each of these courts has 
branch offices established to accommodate suitors, regard being had to population 
and to the area of jurisdiction. The local courts have jurisdiction over police 
offences ; the district courts over crimes, besides acting as courts of prelimimry in- 
vestigation ; the appeal courts hear new trials; the supreme court hears criminal 
appeals on matters of law. All crimes, of whatever sort, are subjected to prelimi- 
nary examination before actual trial. The conducting of criminal’cases, from the 
very beginning down to the execution of the criminal, if he be condemned to suffer 
death, rests with the procurator, who unites in his own person the functions of 
public prosecutor and of grand jury. 

The present judiciary consists partly of men trained under the old prow 
European régime, partly of graduates of the Law College of the Imperial University, 





1 After this article was written, the writer received official information to the 
effect that the new Civil Code of Japan respecting property, marriage, succession, &c. 
received the sanction of H.M. the Emperor of Japan on the 6th of October last, and it 
will come into force on the lst of January 1893. So that the Japanese Civil Code is 
now complete. 
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in the empire. About a thousand young men graduate yearly. Lawyers are 
bound to pass a certain examination before being admitted to practise at the bar; 
but it is of a very theoretical nature, and is likely to be soon revised. The new 
law concerning the constitution of courts requires candidates for judgeships to pass 
two competitive examinations, unless they are graduates of the University, in which 
case they need only pass the second of the two, after having served as probationary 
judges for a term of three years. Judges are appointed for life. 

Granting that the system described in the foregoing passage may 
not give the English public the same satisfaction as their own laws 
and tribunals, we must at the same time consider whether the 
Japanese laws and judges are less perfect than those of many other 
countries with which Great Britain has equal intercourse, and 
whether British subjects in these countries are always perfectly 
satisfied with the laws by which they are governed. Further, Mr. 
Brooke, one of the chief speakers at the meeting, laid great stress 
on the fact that Japan has no writ of Habeas Corpus nor system of 
juries ; but it is hardly necessary for me to show that these two points 
are no arguments against the treaty revision scheme. Because, if 
the English public will only take the trouble to examine the judicial 
systems of European and American countries, they will find that 
many of them are in the same position as Japan in this respect. 


Leaving this theoretical argument, let us more carefully consider 
the practical and most important element which closely concerns the 
national welfare and prosperity of both countries. Twenty years ago 
the foreign trade of Japan was not very considerable, the total value 
of imports and exports per annum only amounting to $33,692,000, 
or about 5,615,000/. Ten years later it had increased to $61,128,000, 
or 10,188,000/., and in another ten years, viz. in 1889, it reached over 
$136,164,000, or 22,700,000/. More than one-fourth of her trade 
represented by these amounts has been done with England alone. This 
shows not only the unusual progress in our commerce, but also the 
great connection existing between England and Japan. Remember, 
too, that the foreign trade has been carried out, nominally in the seven 
ports, but practically in four—the remaining three being very insig- 
nificant on account of their bad geographical situation—and beyond 
these open ports there is not a single penny of foreign capital 
invested, not a single foreign company established; not even a 
single foreign partner in any Japanese firm, not a single foreign 
commercial traveller seeking fresh orders, nor a single foreign 
vessel engaged in the coasting trade; all these advantages, indis- 
pensable to commerce, being prohibited by the existing treaties. 
These grievous restrictions once removed, how great a development 
would be immediately manifested in her foreign trade! And the 
revision of the treaties is the simple and only means by which these 
obstacles may be removed. Now, comparing these valuable com- 


and of the private law colleges, of which there are six in Tokio, and eight altogether 
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mercial advantages with the slight disadvantage (if such it be) of 
Japanese jurisdiction, it is plain what answer should be returned by 
the commercial community of England. Moreover, one of the most 
admirable characteristics of Englishmen, to my mind, is that they—the 
greatest commercial and most enterprising nation—are unceasingly 
striving with their well-known pluck, perseverance, and patriotism, 
through perils and difficulties, to discover new markets for. their 
manufactures in every corner of the world. They shrink not from 
the overwhelming heat of the torrid zone, nor from the icy blasts 
of the polar regions. They even dare to make their homes and form 
settlements in the midst of noxious vermin, poisonous reptiles, and 
beasts of prey. They are content to associate with treacherous 
savages among whom strife and bloodshed are the normal state of 
affairs. And why do they risk these perils and endure these hard- 
ships ? Simply to increase their prosperity as individuals and as a 
nation. By this courage and perseverance has Great Britain attained, 
and still firmly maintains, her superiority in the world. Why, then, 
does that portion of her brave people in Japan refuse the liberal offer 
of the Japanese Government? Is it really through fear of the laws 
and judges of Japan? Do they consider that Japanese jurisdiction is 
more intolerable than those severe climates, or more injurious than 
the wild animals, or more hazardous and unsafe than those turbulent 
and barbarous regions to which we have referred? No! They are 
intelligent enough, just as are their fellow-countrymen at home, to 
recognise the difference between Japan and those countries. They are 
also brave enough to dare the perils of Japanese jurisdiction, how- 
ever imperfect it may be. What, then, can be the real reason why 
they object to the treaty revision? Merely to protect their own 
private interests, as will be shown later. 

Passing to the consideration of the second resolution, this convic- 
tion will be confirmed. With reference to the land question on which 
this resolution is framed, I am afraid the public will be misled by the 
wording of the resolution—drawn up apparently by one who has an 
entire misconception of the facts—should they not be made thor- 
oughly acquainted with the matter. I shall, therefore, endeavour to 
put the facts, and point out the misconception of them, as briefly as 
possible. In the third article of the treaty between Japan and Great 
Britain the nature of the land-tenure is clearly defined. After enume- 
rating the ports to be opened to British subjects the article goes 
on to say :—‘In all the foregoing ports and towns, British subjects 
may permanently reside. They shall have the right to lease land, 
and purchase the buildings thereon.’ The land, it will be observed, 
is to be ‘leased,’ the buildings ‘ purchased.’ In accordance with this 
compact, the Japanese authorities have disposed of the leases of cer- 
tain tracts of land in each port to the aliens by public auction under 
the conditions or incidents agreed upon by the Japanese and foreign 
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authorities, whilst other tracts of land have been handed over, on 
certain conditions, without any charges whatever. A detailed state- 
ment of the conditions of tenure and maintenance of the land at the 
Yokohama settlement will be found in the ‘Memorandum for the 
Foreign Settlement at Yokohama,’ signed in 1864, and the ‘ Conven- 
tion of Improvement of Settlement, Race-course, Cemetery, &c., of 
Yokohama,’ signed in 1866. From these two documents we learn— 
(1) that the Japanese authorities issued the title-deeds to those who 
occupied the land as an evidence of ownership; (2) that the occu- 
piers have to pay rent annually to the Japanese Government; (3) 
that the proceeds obtained from the public auction have been added 
to the municipal fund in order to provide for the construction of 
drainage, roads, &c., and other improvements in the locality; and (4) 
that all foreigners were exempted from all taxes and duties upon the 
land, such as are imposed upon Japanese subjects. Further arrange- 
ments regarding the boundary-lines of the settlement, the filling up 
of ‘ swamp lots,’ the allotment of the ground, laying of roads, locating 
of the cemetery, race-course, public park, &c., fixing of terms of rent 
and management of public works of improvement in the locality, 
together with the plans of the settlement, will also be found in these 
documents. There is no other authoritative averment than these 
documents to settle any discussion arising from the land of the 
foreign settlement. But we cannot find any terms which might lead 
us to suppose that the land has been purchased by foreigners. More- 
over, as all these conditions or incidents of the land-tenure were 
originally settled by the Japanese Government with the foreign 
authorities directly, and not with foreign subjects, there is no obli- 
gation on the part of the Japanese Government toask the consent of 
foreign subjects when any alteration of the land-tenure is intended. 
It is therefore quite absurd to hbase a resolution on these grounds, 
and charge the Japanese Government with ‘ grave injustice.’ 

Having now cleared up the misty notions which prevail on the 
subject of land-tenure by reference to facts and official documents, 
the next question which suggests itself is, ‘What changes will be 
effected in the condition of foreign land-renters by the proposed 
revision of the treaties ?’ This question is, I imagine, so simple that 
any fair-minded and well-informed person may easily arrive at a pretty 
accurate conclusion. Firstly, we must admit that, if it is right to 
restore the judicial autonomy of a nation, it is equally right to 
restore also the fiscal autonomy. Secondly, it is a principle univer- 
sally recognised that an alien should not legally claim more privileges 
and advantages than a native enjoys. Bearing these principles in 
mind, it is reasonable to suppose that all the foreign land-renters will 
be placed on the same footing with respect to land-tenure as Japanese 
subjects ; in other words, they will be obliged to pay the same land 
taxes as the Japanese, instead of the present rent, and be liable in 
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all other respects to whatever taxes or duties are leviable upon land 
similarly held by Japanese subjects. With reference to the owner- 
ship of the land by the present foreign occupiers, we are informed 
from a reliable source that they will receive new title-deeds of owner- 
ship in lieu of their present leases without any extra charges. Should 
this be true, what a liberal arrangement has been proposed by the 
Japanese Government! But the English public will say, ‘ If the offer 
is so generous, why do our fellow-countrymen in Japan so strongly 
oppose the treaty revision? Are there not some good reasons for 
their opposition ?’ Yes, there is a good reason at the bottom of the 
question, from their point of view. The present foreign landholders 
are highly benefited by the terms of the present treaties, which 
compel all the rest of the foreigners and newcomers to reside or 
establish their businesses within a limited area, and consequently 
enhance the value of the land year by year. If the treaties were re- 
vised and this restriction removed their interests would suffer. This 
is the serious reason to which I referred when I asserted that their 
objection was entirely based on selfish motives. 

In conclusion, let me again remind the commercial community in 
England of a singular fact which has been revealed during the last 
few years respecting the trade of Japan with England and Germany. 
Since Sir Harry Parkes’s ‘ Gunboat Policy’ began to be observed with 
distrustful eyes by the nation of Japan, since Sir Francis Plunkett 
raised so many objections against the first negotiation for the 
treaty revision, the feeling of the Japanese people has shown a 
tendency to favour Germany rather than England. Germany, on her 
part, being, as we all know, the keenest rival of England in every 
part of the world, loses no chance of gaining every advantage. The 
consequences are shown in the increase of her trade with Japan. Facts 
are said to be stubborn things, and the following may serve to show 
the serious position in which England is likely to be placed unless 
she regains the favour of Japan by promptly revising the treaty. 

Official statistics show that the trade of Germany with Japan has 
increased threefold within the last seven years, whilst that of England 
has only doubled in that time. To give further details I compiled 
tables according to the official statistics. The first showed the per- 
centage of Export, Import, and total trade of Japan with England, 
Germany, America, and France ; the second, the increase or decrease 
of the trade of these countries with Japan. From the first table 
we find that the proportion monopolised by England is steadily 
declining, whilst that of Germany shows a rapid rise. The second 
table showed that whilst the total trade of Japan increased during the 
last five years (1884-89) 114-2 per cent., her trade with Germany 
increased beyond this rate, viz. 130°2 per cent., whereas the increase 
of her trade with the other three countries was much less than 114-2 
per cent., England being lowest in the scale. This is said to be 
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chiefly owing to the feeling prevailing among Japanese people. 
Again, the recent meeting, having been promoted by the English 
residents, has greatly increased the ill-feeling ; so much so, that many 
of the Japanese merchants and professional men have been combining, 
and agreeing not to have any commercial intercourse with those who 
held that meeting. These actions may be looked upon as narrovw.- 
minded, but experience has taught us that the trade of England must 
certainly suffer if the Japanese maintain the same feelings as now. 
Alas! that England, whilst seriously alarmed by the McKinley Tariff 
Bill in the United States, and watching with deep anxiety the 
attempts of France and Russia to erect similar obstacles in the way 
of their neighbours, should hesitate to accept the incalculable boon 
which the Japanese Government offers, viz. the opening up of the 
whole empire to English capitalists, manufacturers, and traders. 
That it is the selfishness of a few traders which prevents this 
revision is fully demonstrated by the action of the English missionaries 
in Japan. These gentlemen, whose aim is not the accumulation of 
wealth but the good of mankind, are so sensible of the mutual 
benefits which a revision of the treaty between Japan and England 
would bring, that they recently drew up and signed the memorial 
which was presented to Her Majesty’s Minister in Tokio on the 3rd 
of October last. Trusting that the mental electricity which in- 


duced me to pen this article has thrown some light—feeble though 
it may be—on this grave question of national importance to English- 
men and Japanese alike, I am now glad to turn out the electric 
current of my own arguments and leave the subject to the careful 
consideration of the public, displaying the enlightened memorial at 
the conclusion. 


To His Excellency Hugh Fraser, Esquire, H.B.M.’s Envoy-Extraordinary and 
Minister-Plenipotentiary to Japan. 


May it please Your Excellency.— We, the undersigned British subjects resident 
in Tokio, and engaged in Christian mission work, under a sense of the many evils 
resulting from the postponement of the revision of the treaties between H.I.M.s 
Japanese Government and Foreign Powers, desire to approach your Excellency in 
the following memorial. 

We desire to express to your Excellency our sense of the great and successful 
efforts which have been made in recent years by the Government of Japan, 
especially in the compilation of her code of criminal and civil law, and in the 
organisation of her legal tribunals, to bring her methods of legal procedure into 4 
position similar to that enjoyed by the most enlightened nations of the West. 

We venture, therefore, to express the hope that such a revision of the treaties 
may speedily be brought about as will, while sufficiently safeguarding the right 
and interests of H.B.M.’s subjects, satisfy the legitimate demands of H.1.M’ 
Japanese Government in the matter of extra-territoriality. 

We remain your Excellency’s obedient servants. 


Tokio: October 3, 1890. 
Daricoro Go#. 





PITY THE POOR BIRDS! 


God made all the creatures, and gave them our love and our fear, 
To give sign we and they are His children, one family here. 


‘How are your birds doing? Ours are all dying. It’s piteous! 
Dolly brought in six dead blackbirds this morning, and we’ve lost 
almost as many robins this week!’ The voice that read out these 
words from the open letter grew tremulous, and stopped. I looked up, 
and saw a humid glitter in the eyes that quickly drooped as I raised 
my own. 

‘Yes,’ she said, ‘I dare say I’m very foolish. Not one falls to 
the ground without ... I know all about that. But so many, so 
dreadfully many, do fall—so many more than need fall. It can’t be 
His fault. It must be ours. And it is so bad for the poor people to 
grow callous, and see it all and never feel a mite of pity.’ 

Ten minutes later we looked out, and there upon the bare branches 
of the little lime-tree that we planted a couple of years ago we 
counted thirty-two little fluffy-looking birds waiting for their break- 
fast. Their supper was all gone—every grain of it. What next ? 

Our winter this year has been a very hard one. The learned tell 
us it is going to last perhaps for weeks longer. We pile up the logs: 
we say, ‘Aha! Iam warm; I have seen the fire.’ But the poor 
birds are perishing, and thousands of households go on emptying their 
refuse into the sewers ; and wilful waste brings woful want, not to the 
sons of men it may be, but surely all too much for the little feathered 
fowl that seem to be made to depend upon us, and are given to us to 
care for just a little—given to us, as I think, to help us to watch with 
gentle eyes and to cherish with something like sympathetic regard 
the little creatures that we cannot use for food or sustenance. 

‘The sparrow hath found her a nest, even thine altars, O Lord of 
Hosts, my King and my God,’ sings the Hebrew psalmist. I suspect 
the Israelite was tolerant of the little birds. When the quails fell round 
about his habitations he ate them, it is true; but in the first place they 
were quails, which are good to eat; in the second place, they fell, and 
he had only to pick them up and put them in the pot ; in the third 
place, he soon got tired of them, as if he were ashamed of himself. I 
find no indication of the Israelite being hard upon the birds. On the 
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contrary, I find many indications which go to show that he was some- 
thing more than tolerant of the sparrows and the swallows. SoI think 
it was with the Greeks, as you know, you young men and maidens, 
fresh from your visit to the Greek play at Cambridge. 

Young Ion stands watching the dawn as it spreads its glory over 
Parnassus’ crags. The birds are astir, the air is vocal with their 
morning greetings. He will bear with them up to a certain point, 
but you must draw the line somewhere. Therefore he sings: 


The flocks of the feathered fowl, 
When they sully the holy shrines, 
I put them to flight with mine arrows. 


Only when they are up to mischief, observe (a? BAdmrovow). As 
the sun rises higher and higher the birds come on in ever-growing 
numbers, and Ion watches, and sings again : 


The creatures that fly are astir, 

They are leaving their nests on Parnassus; 

I give you your warning—light not on the frieze 
Nor intrude on the shrine that is furbished with gold. 
Away! Again with my bow will I reach thee, 
O herald of Zeus, who surpassest 

The might of all birds with thy talons! 

Lo! another, a swan, towards the altar 

Is swooping. Nay! Elsewhither thou 

Shalt carry thy foot all gaudy with crimson, 
Thy song, that accords with the lyre of Phcebus, 
Shall not win thee escape from my shafts. 

Fly away with thy wings! 

To the marsh-pools of Delos betake thee ! 
Blood-dabbled, I trow, if thou heed not, 

Shall thy rapture of sweet song be. 

Away! away! what new bird now? 

Would he fain "neath the sculptured cornice there 
Set the cradling nest for the brood ? 

The twang of my bow shall prevent thee. 
Avaunt! By the eddying pools of Alpheus 

Go beget thee thy little ones. 

Or away to the Isthmian glades. 

But see that no damage may come 

To the shrines and the temple of Phoebus. 


Young Ion was for letting the birds alone if they wrought no harm 
to his temple. I think he would have blushed to let them starve. 
Did he not care for the sacred pigeons ? 

We of the nineteenth century are very self-complacent. We get 
up our societies for the prevention of cruelty to animals ; but it seems 
to me that by ‘animals’ we mean only quadrupeds, and not many of 
them. Yet we let the birds drop dead of hunger under our very 
windows, and we slaughter without stint or mercy any feathered thing 
that we can reach, and the rarer it is the more fiercely we pursue it to 
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its extinction. And it’s all in the interest of science. Of course it 
is! Verily, Mistress Science has much to answer for. It’s all for 
science that young prigs on the sly take a slice off a dog’s brain and 
let him run ; breed guinea-pigs till they inherit the faculty of feeding 
on their own toes; give a criminal a touch of an electric machine 
to see how long he takes to die; or treat everything that flies as no 
better than a specimen to set up on wire legs in a glass case, or to pin 
down to a cork, and boast, ‘ We’ve got him at last!’ 

I doubt whether we are as kind to the dumb creatures as the 
ancients were. Why Catullus, ages before John Skelton was born, 
was painfully jealous of his sweetheart’s sparrow. She fondled him so! 
He kissed her so! And when he died she was past consoling. Think 
of an honourable member of the Lower House taking his seat at 
St. Stephen’s with a quail perched on his head! Yet they did 
such things at Athens. As for the owls, they were sacred, and we 
read that— 


Socrates or Plato—where’s the odds ?— 
Once taught a jay to supplicate the gods, 
And made a Polly-theist of a parrot. 


There was a time in merry England when the purest joy of a 
country life—the purest and most unalloyed joy—came to men from 
the companionship of birds. ‘The morning star of song’ can never 
forget them. They are with him in his dreams, they wake him from 
his morning slumbers, he knows their every note, their symphonies 
are ravishing. England was the paradise of birds in those days, and 
they lacked for nothing then, and no man grudged them. 





The foules smale 
That eaten as that nature would encline, 
As worm or thing of which I tell no tale; 
And foules that liveth by seed sat on the grene, 
And that so many that wonder was to sene. 






Where have they all gone? If not all gone, they are all going-— 
starved out in the land of plenty. 

I live in an ugly country. It is vain to deny the soft impeach- 
ment. The land is rich and fruitful ; for a long time back it has been 
well farmed. That sounds well to the uninitiated ; but to those who 
are not led astray by mere sound it means ugliness. Farmers hate 
trees and hedges and gorse and copses, and everything that gives shelter 
to the birds. The trees are growing fewer and fewer every year ; the 
hedges are not allowed to grow more than two feet high ; the thickets 
are improved off the face of the earth; and the feathered fowl havea 
very, very bad time of it. Even ten years ago there were owls that 
built in the old pollards centuries old. Now the very pollards are 
almost gone, cut down from mere wantonness, though they rarely pay 
the expense of felling them. 
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Until a certain country parson came to this parish—extending 
over 3,500 acres—some ten years ago, not a single plantation had 
been planted in the memory of man. A birdless land seemed to us 
a dreary place. Would they come back if we tempted them? At 
any rate we would try. There was always the rectory garden, and 
there was also some ten or twelve acres of glebe. First and foremost 
we set apart about a quarter of an acre where we were determined to 
have a plantation. You can never hope to attract the birds if you do 
not give them trees to build in. Our plantation, which we call ‘ the 
Forest,’ covers, as I have said, a quarter of an acre. That had to be 
dug. We had it dug two spades deep, and a couple of labourers who 
were out of work were glad of the job, and got it done in no time. 
Of course my neighbours protested loudly that it was a wasteful pro- 
ceeding. ‘You'd no call to do that, sir!’ said one who had never 
planted a gooseberry-bush in his life ; ‘ you ain’t no need to do more 
than make a bit of a hole and put ’em in by the heels.’ 

That remark was not only an ignorant remark—it indicated a con- 
dition of crass brutality on the part of the speaker. For, of all the 
creatures that live, trees are the most endowed with the virtue of 
gratitude. Treat them kindly, deal by them fairly, be reasonable 
with them and just, and they'll reward you with infinite smiles 
and radiate joy upon you that will appeal to every sense. If you are 
mean and cruel to them they’ll sulk and frown and pine and 
perish. Planting can never be done to any purpose by a niggard. 

The next sapient remark that was made to my disparagement 
was, ‘ You're a-putting ’em in too small, master! You'll never see 
them little *uns grow as tall as you are if you live to ninety.’ 
Ignorance again; and this time ignorance the result of a stupid want 
of observation. My critics wanted me to put in trees five or six feet 
high at the least. Thatisadelusion. If you want to train up a child 
in the way it should go, you must begin in the nursery. If you 
want to see trees grow tall and straight, and at a speed that will 
startle you, you must put them where you mean them to remain 
before they are two feet high. Never mind what the nurserymen 
tell you. If I were a nurseryman,I should strongly advise my 
customers to provide themselves with ‘ good established plants,’ such 
as I wanted to get rid of; and if they were six feet high and ten 
years old I should be delighted to see them go from me. But they 
would not grow for the next five years an inch per annum. Never- 
theless, there are exceptions to this. You may plant yews almost at 
any age, and the ilex will bear transplanting without being checked 
when it is even six or seven feet high. A sycamore, too, you may 
play all sorts of tricks with; but the lordly oak or the conifers resent 
being moved when they are of opinion that they have come to years 
of discretion. 
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What did we plant in our forest? We planted larch by the 
hundred, a dozen or two of oaks, a few sycamores, and the rest were 
Scotch firs, spruce firs, and silvers—not a fancy tree among them; 
and we planted them a yard apart. The whole expense from first 
to last, including the cost of the trees, did not amount to three 
pounds. 

‘But you lost the rent of the land!’ Well, that was a very 
serious consideration. It would have actually amounted to six 
shillings a year. Think of that! But we did not lose even that. 
To begin with, the first year we planted potatoes between the trees, 
and we got a large crop, and the young trees were all the better for 
the loosening of the soil about their roots in the autumn; and two 
years later the thinning process began, and it has gone on every year 
since, and we have had abundance of the very best faggots for 
kindling; and next, we got stakes for the garden; and then we found 
ourselves with ornamental fencing stuff; and now at last we are cut- 
ting down larches of twenty feet high, and still the thinning process 
goes on year by year. And as tothe profit, we calculate that we have 
made at least five times as much out of our trees as the rent would 
have brought us during the ten years they have been standing there. 
So you see that, as we never thought of planting for profit, all we 
have made that can be estimated in terms of £ s. d. must be set down 
as clear gain. 

Meanwhile we had been covering the house with creepers, and we 
had been planting our little garden with evergreens—Portugal laurels, 
mahonia, aucuba, holly, and the like—none of them costing more 
than a few pence; and under the beeches in the corner yonder, 
where folks told us nothing would grow, there has sprung up a 
dense jungle, which we call ‘the Wilderness,’ teeming with life— 
millions of tiny creeping things that live their little day only to 
serve as food for their betters. Then there are the thick privet 
hedges and an old stump or two heavy with ivy, and across the road 
another little patch of young firs and larches-—which we call ‘ the 
Park’—and a hedge that is never cut, but allowed to grow all 
wild and scraggy. Last, not least, a pistol-shot off there’s the 
lake !—say forty feet long by twenty feet wide, and of unknown 
depth, where there are two feeble willows up to their middle in 
water and a host of aquatic plants struggling for existence—rushes 
and ranunculus and other trumpery. And here the warblers may be 
seen and heard ; and this last season a pair of moorhens came and 
hatched their brood, though how they managed it I cannot explain. 
My neighbours call our lake a pit, but it’s only their vulgar way of 
putting it. 

Lastly, in this domain no cats are allowed. We keep them out 
with wire-netting ; and if by chance one of those noxious animals does 
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intrude, that cat has a bad quarter of an hour, and the dogs 
rejoice in her flight,’ which is always precipitate and usually 
ignominious. 

Thus it has come to pass that in our little pleasance, which 
altogether may be about as large as Berkeley Square, there has 
gradually grown up a refuge and home for the little birds. The 
nests are many, the visitors more. We have our reward. In the 
summer they rob us audaciously. The sparrows, I admit, are really 
too bad: they have been known to grub up a whole row of peas just 
beginning to show themselves above the ground. Once a flight of 
jays, from miles off, came and attacked the broad beans—most spite- 
fully, most wantonly. Magpies have been known to spoil a cherry- 
tree. As for the gooseberries, they are only grown for the thrushes, 
and the havoc among the strawberries is dreadful. And yet we have 
enough and to spare for ourselves, though the gardener insists on 
netting some few currant-bushes for the look of the thing. It is 
rather hard when the finches nip off the early primroses and the 
precious spring flowers, and I call it right down wicked when the 
thrushes bite me viciously for delivering them from the nets that are 
meant to protect some of the strawberry-beds ; but when they take 
their stand in the gloaming in the tops of the beeches and lift up 
their voices towards heaven as the sun goes down, or when some 
astonishing little wren actually wakes me in the morning with his 
carol, or cock-robin comes and perches upon a stake within a 
yard of me and sings his defiance at me and all mankind, I forgive 
them all—I forgive them everything, and I only lament that they 
are so few. Two years ago, for one whole day, a nightingale came to 
visit us, and sang for hours and hours in one of our young saplings 
within twenty yards of the library window. Alas! It was a joy too 
great to last. Next morning he had gone, and he has never come 
back. We live in hope, but we must be patient. 

It is quite undeniable, and evident to the meanest capacity, that 
in a few years we have succeeded in luring the birds of the air to come 
and take up their abode with us. Anybody may easily do that; all 
that they ask for is shelter, some privacy, and that modicum of 
animal food which is sure to be forthcoming in liberal measure 
wherever there is a young plantation growing up and something in 
the shape of thickets and shrubberies. The Temple Gardens would 
swarm with all kinds of strange birds in five years if they had only 
some broad belts of evergreen shrubs, and here and there a jungle of 
herbaceous plants. As it is, they tell me that that noble expanse is 
given over to sparrows, dingy, dirty, and disreputable. 

But it is base and despicable to lure the feathered songsters to take 
refuge with you in the summer, when they are all hard at work for you, 
gobbling up the grubs and keeping down the blight and burrowing 
for the wire-worms, and then to leave them to starve when they have 
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perforce no work to do, and are, sorely against their wills, swelling the 
ranks of the unemployed. I do not mean to pretend that there are 
not tramps and idlers among them. I am afraid that the sparrows 
are really a lazy, pilfering lot; moreover, they are poachers and 
burglars—they think nothing of turning out the swallows from their 
nests and taking forcible possession; and they are slovenly and un- 
tidy, and they live in the most squalid houses. But you cannot hope 
to get rid of the residuum in any large community; and if we all 
got no more and no less than we deserve, some of us would be in 
evil case, I ween ! 

It comes to this, that you positively must keep your birds alive 
in the winter, during such days and weeks as they cannot get work 
to do. All through December the birds have been dying in some 
districts by thousands. It is heartrending to hear of their poor little 
corpses being picked up—mere ragged tufts of tumbled feathers, with 
the breastbone sharp as a knife and the crop utterly empty. Little 
Billy Barlow told us that he picked up seven dead robins ‘all of a 
heap like’ at the foot of one of Farmer Goodman’s big wheatstacks ; 
and Billy had a theory on the subject. His view was that the robins 
could always get enough to eat if they tried—‘ They’re a artful bird 
is a robin,’ he remarked, with some severity in his tone. ‘ But folks 
say, and I don’t disbelieve ’em, that when the snow lasts, as this do, 
and all the sand and grit is covered ever so deep, they robins can’t 
get at the little stones!’ I objected that robins do not eat stones 
large or small. But Billy is a theoretical naturalist and a philosopher, 
and he was by no means abashed. ‘No!’ he answered, with a look 
which said, ‘ You don’t know everything, for all you’re the parson ’"— 
‘No, but they puts the little stones in their gizzards and they grind 
their wittles with ’em, and if they can’t get the stones their wittles 
kind o’ chokes *em!’ I hope that boy will not take to vivisection 
one day in his thirst for knowledge! 

Yes, you must feed your birds, and the doing your plain duty by 
them will not hurt you. You must feed them, and you must give 
them many meals a day. And this is how you must do it. 

When the frost is severe, and the ground is hard, and the snow 
is deep, you must provide yourself with a vessel of some capacity, and 
you must cut up a big loaf into blocks, and you must sprinkle it with 
barleymeal, as Mr. Johnnie Thrush recommended in one of the news- 
papers, and you must pour boiling water upon it, and stir it all up 
till it assumes the consistency of a pudding, and you must add a 
handful of hempseed. Then you must have a space of two or three 
yards square swept of the snow, and you must spoon out the delicious 
mixture, and then you will see what you will see. Moreover, it being 
after your breakfast, you must gather up all the scraps from all the 
plates—sometimes a blessed bone, for the dogs don’t want all the 
bones; sometimes a slice of bacon which, if you left it in the dish, 
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would only go to the swill-tub and tempt the pig to cannibalism ; some- 
times a bit of gristle or fat, or a most exquisite morsel of butter which 
has been left. Then you may cautiously look out of the window and 
watch. Before many hours you will see a hundred birds all down at 
once, and the queer ways of the creatures you will find infinitely divert- 
ing. The insolence of those starlings, and their voracity, will amuse 
you ; the slyness of the blackbirds, the tender modesty and timidity of 
the thrushes, the joy of the hedge-sparrows; and the tricks they all 
play one another—each bird having a way of its own—and the fighting 
and the secretiveness and the jealousy and the spite, baffle all 
description. After a day or two you will find it advisable to have 
two feeding-grounds at least, lest the starlings get all and the rest 
get nothing. Sometimes there will be a scoundrel of a jackdaw who 
will pounce down, before you know where you are, and fly away with 
the bone or the bacon. And sometimes—but this is a great secret— 
you will see Mrs. Moorhen or Miss Moorhen, whose home is the lake 
or some hiding-place not very far off, make her appearance just to 
see what there is and, if possible, to get a taste of the good things 
provided. All this has to be repeated about luncheon-time, and once 
again just as the sun is setting. This last meal is a very important 
one, for starlings go to bed early and get up late; and when they 
have gone to bed and before they get up in the morning, then is the 
time for the thrushes and the blackbirds, who sit up late and rise 
early. 

If you are wise enough to be stirring at seven o’clock in the 
morning—and in the country nobody thinks any the worse of you for 
doing that—you will see sometimes eight or ten blackbirds in the 
twilight, half an hour before sunrise, pecking about under your 
bedroom window, and evidently expecting their breakfast. Very 
soon they get it, and if they don’t feel very righteous for their early 
rising, and regard the starlings as mere sluggards who get more 
than their due, I am very much mistaken. 

But you really must not be content with the general meals ; you 
must cut thick rounds of bread and put them in the bacon-dish and 
leave them there to sop up the gravy, and you must pretend that 
you cannot possibly finish that bit of plum-cake—oh, to see the 
way in which those birds will pick out the plums !—and you must set 
up three wands some six feet high, and tie them together at the top, 
and you must hang up a cocoanut cut in half, for the tits; and you 
must, now and then, take a big bone and fasten it in a bush or a 
tree where the dogs can’t get at it; and you must manage to find a 
handful or two of offal wheat, or you must go craftily into the stable 
where there are some bruised oats in the mangers ; and, in fact, you 
must go the length of begging or borrowing and almost doing the 
other thing. But you are a very heartless and wicked man, woman, 
or child, if you let your little birds die of starvation, even though it 
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cost you in the course of a hard winter as much as five or six shillings 
of extraordinary expenditure. 


Gentle reader—and I write for gentle readers—do not set me 
down as a frivolous trifler because I give some crumbs to the starving 
birds. Do not join with the Rev. Placid Bland, who is reported to 
have whispered in his dulcet: tones the other day, ‘If that man had 
a parish like mine he would have found something better to do than 
chop up bread for the jackdaws!’ Well, well! It’s better not to 
brag of all we have to do. Better do what we can, and when we have 
done all, say, ‘We are unprofitable servants!’ We of the inferior 
clergy have not our tens of thousands to overwhelm us—I have not 
one thousand; but it takes a week to visit them from house to house, 
and it takes more than forty-two miles of walking before I can call 
uponthemall. If I know every man, woman, and child among them, 
and can call them all by their Christian names, it’s no more than I 
ought to be able to do. If I do not humbly try to help them in 
their hour of need, God pardon me—I think He will, I think He 
would send me His gifts of grief and shame if He found me sitting 
idle and caring only for the birds. But I remember Him who fed 
those thousands in the wilderness, and, when they had all eaten and 
were filled, said tenderly, ‘Gather up the fragments that remain, 
that nothing be lost.’ 

AvuGustTus JESSOPP. 
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THE DECLINE OF INDIAN TASTE. 


Ruskin tells us in one of his books on painting that the artist’s 
object should be to maintain the ‘ innocence of the eye.’ The great 
and insurmountable difficulty in art is the maintaining of that inno- 
cency. The eye is dazzled and disturbed by incongruous colours, by 
lights and shadows, by the introduction of bad example in the shape 
of bad work, by the attempts of eccentric artists to marry colours that 
Heaven never intended to meet, by the constant resting of the eye 
on shapes and forms and colours which take the fancy and attract 
the eye, but which are not built on the lines of true art, more 
especially in the attempt to revive ancient art in modern garb. The 
eye, in the words of Dante, is smarrita, lost in such a forest of 
puzzling variety and distressing combination that it seems as if it 
will never find the true path again. When an artist first begins to 
study, he probably does his copy of a cast, or statue, or drawing, or 
figure better than he does later on; he only sees the outline, he can 
do neither shadow nor high light, nor expression; he simply copies 
what he sees, and at first he sees very little: then, as he learnsa little 
more the gradations of shadow, the science of softening, the art of 
representing texture and substance, he is lost in a sea of trouble; he 
realises too much, he sees too much, and his struggle henceforward is 
to see less, to simplify, to regain the outline through a morass of 
shading and high light and moulding and fashioning, till once more, 
after years of study and hard labour, he returns to the purity of his 
first work. So it is with uncivilised nations—like children they follow 
the instincts of the eye. They have learnt no intricacies, the eye is 
true, and true and beautiful shapes and colours are the result of an 
untutored eye. They follow Nature, and Nature cannot err in her up- 
building of form, in her blending of colour. But when other countries 
bringing so-called civilisation introduce fresh cunning of the hand 
and new art, and build it on the old, there is confusion that cannot 
be unravelled. Art is crushed by art, the eye of the artificer is 
wounded and strained and blinded, and as a tender flower is choked by 
some hardy plant that throws its powerful tendons over its roots, so 
art is crushed by art and dies. Here and there an appreciative 
Government, an artistic enthusiast, makes one grab at sinking art as 
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she succumbs beneath the pressure ; but this is rare. If modern art 
were a boon she would be hailed with delight; but, like a socialistic 
rvéginve, she smells of what is vulgar and underbred and coarse and, 
worse still, unlettered and superficial. 

Certainly in Southern India art has not been improved by the 
introduction of modern and European art. Southern India, especially 
the Madras Presidency, is now the centre of tinselly manufactures of 
worthless, hideous goods, sold at exorbitant prices. Colour and 
shape, quality and workmanship, are a mixture of bad Indian and bad 
English or French work. Take, for instance, such a common thing as 
the black dye of Kanchipuram and the red dye of Madura in the 
Madras Presidency, which were famous throughout the world. 
European black has taken the place of the one, and that rich russet- 
red which delighted the eye of the painter is replaced by ‘ magenta.’ 
The very cloths one admires so much in India, wrapped round the 
graceful bodies of the Indian coolie women, made of one piece of 
eight yards, and wound ingeniously round the body in lovely folds 
without pin or hook or fastening of any kind, are manufactured in 
England and dyed with English dyes. The Hindu woman is cap- 
tivated by the cheapness of the machine-made cloth in the bazaar, 
forgetting that the old Hindu cloths used to last her two years 
where the English-made one only lasts her four months, and even 
then the colour goes, where the old one used to be washed and re- 
washed without hurt or damage. 

It is not too sweeping to say that the poverty of the Indian 
people arises in great part from the introduction of piece-goods from 
England and the duty being taken off them. The benefit is reaped 
only by Anglo-Indians, who send home for their clothes, or by a few 
native shopmen, who are enabled to sell English goods to the English 
residents (which they do with extortionate profit); but in every 
district where there were hundreds of weavers, there are now only 
so many tens, the greater portion of them having taken to agriculture 
for want of purchasers for their goods, and finding it impossible to 
compete with machinery. Art must necessarily decline where hand 
prevails over head. Formerly all a weaver’s inventive powers were 
taxed to devise some new design or fresh border for a Rajah’s cloth 
or for the favourite of some royal harem. Each weaver could vary 
his border as he went on, as an author alters his tale, trying to 
outdo his neighbour or to execute some masterpiece of handiwork, 
changing his ideas and his colours and his work every two or three 
days, but the machine goes on pattern after pattern all alike. 

The lace-manufacture of Madura has entirely vanished, driven 
away by the invasion of cheap machine-made French and English 
laces; even the manufacture of thread has vanished from the country, 

Who that has been in India does not know those lovely pelam- 
pores, the Hindustani palangposts and Tamil elutteedupatta, really, 
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in English, bed-cover or counterpane? These have been replaced by 
hideous chintzes and cretonnes, with ugly patterns stamped upon 
them. Salem, Negapatam, Kumbhaglonam, Trichinopoly, Cuddalore, 
Arcot, Walayah, Kalatasti, Nasupatam, and many other places, which 
were in former years the hotbeds of artistic labour, would wonder 
what you were asking for if you visited them with the object of 
picking up old pelampores. The pelampore of old days used to be 
illustrated with mythological subjects or pictures of Hindu warfare. 
There were as many as 200 blocks of wood for one pattern, and 
now one by one these patterns are disappearing, only to be ‘ glimpsed,’ 
as they say in Hampshire, by any one who takes the trouble to go to 
the School of Art, and who can there see one or two of these blocks 
exhibited as a rare testimony, bearing witness to the former existence 
of an art that has nearly vanished. 

Next to the cloth trade comes the carpet trade of Southern India. 
In India there are two kinds of carpets, the cotton and the woollen; 
Velen, Bhavain, Kolleyal, and a few other towns are famous centres 
of carpet-manufacture. At one time there were more than two 
hundred houses where now there are twos and threes, and the 
famished inhabitants cannot even afford to keep a stock of carpets on 
hand, and as soon as one is finished are only too ready to sell it at a loss, 
even simply as a means of subsistence ; and the trade is at such a low 
ebb that, if you order an Indian carpet, you must advance the money 
and wait till they can get through it, as they cannot afford to employ 
many workers; and if, meanwhile, your carpet-maker dies, your money 
is gone, and you never see your carpet. 

The colours of the Indian carpets originally came from Persia, and 
their colours, especially reds and blues, were as beautiful as those of 
that country still are. Now, unfortunately, the revival of carpet- 
manufacture is principally carried on in the gaols, under English 
supervision, and the patterns are decidedly English, and the texture 
thick like English pile, thus encouraging the loss of that extremely 
fine work peculiar to Persian carpets. Here, again, magenta, being a 
cheap English colour, plays a great part and spoils the harmony of the 
colouring. One drop of water is enough to spoil the carpet by making 
the magenta in it run into the white ground. French and English 
machine-made carpets and Brussels carpets are invading India, and 
the carpet trade is sinking as fast as, if not faster than, any other. At 
Aden, where the carpet trade still flourishes, there is such a great 
exportation of carpets that they bid fair to take the place entirely 
of Indian ones. 

Wood-carving, carpentering, cabinet-making, and jewellery are all 
companions in misfortune, and as one regrets the death of one who 
is clever, and handsome, and accomplished, more than that of an ordi- 
nary being, so one mourns over the death of the art of carpentering and 
carving because it had attained the highest perfection of any art in 
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India. The woodworks of Gujarah in Western India, of Cashmere, 
Lahore, and Benares in Northern India, and of Travancore in Southern 
India were once celebrated throughout the whole world, but they have 
died with the old kings of India, their patrons. How is it that an 
ancient and barbarous people whom the world calls uncivilised could 
better appreciate true art than all the modern learned artists of the 
present day? Each old Hindu doorway has its carving like the 
doorways and street-corners of Italy ; each shrine or niche where the 
household god is placed has its little bit of ornamentation. Ivory and 
ebony decorate every old musical instrument or box. The fan with 
which the god is fanned at worship has always some quaint and lovely 
design. Inthe temples the car of the processional image, the spoons 
and vessels of holy water and sacrifice, are in themselves masterpieces 
of art, but they too are fast becoming traditions. 

The European collector has bought up what is old, has robbed 
India of its beauties, and has given nothing but coarse design and 
vulgar workmanship instead. Remember also that fine specimens of 
English work never enter Indian realms. It is the commonplace 
that goes to India, and thus India is rapidly replacing original and 
beautiful art by the commonest imitation of what is often not even 
the best of English work or even always English, but what England 
has already copied from some other European nation. The revolution 
began about a hundred and fifty years ago, when mechanical inven- 
tions were introduced into India. In the Exhibition of 1851 the 
result of this was already apparent, and ground has been steadily lost 
ever since ; indeed the wonder is that any of the old shapes remain. 
Between the years 1855 and 1858 fresh harm was done by two or 
three European artists taking out some bad specimens of English 
work to India, which were promptly copied by Indian workmen. 
The cause of the disappearance of good silver-work is principally the 
fault of the English resident or perhaps, it were fairer to say, of his 
wife, who thinks that while rupees are plentiful, and workmanship 
cheap, she will have silver hair-brushes, pincushions, and other toilet 
utensils, which are comparatively modern introductions even into 
England, or rather a revived fashion introduced originally into Eng- 
land from France by Mary Queen of Scots; and now that the duty has 
been taken off Indian silver, this will be even a more common occur- 
rence, and the result is that great silver merchants like the well- 
known Framjee Pestonjee Bhumgara, who exhibit in England, and 
others, while possessing all the old designs, find it quicker and more 
profitable to copy English patterns that emanate from Thornhill’s and 
other Bond Street shops. There is still a little good carving to be 
found in the Ramnad and Sivaganga districts, and in Tinnevelly. 
The village of Natthkottaichetty in Devakottai and a few other 
small towns near Sivaganga can still produce some carvings in wood, 
and old specimens are to be found in the palaces; of Sivaganga and 
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Ramnad. The ‘cars’ of Tinnevelly and Madura are beautifully 
carved, and Tanjore and Uraiyur, near Trichinopoly, still carry on a 
fast perishing trade in carving musical instruments. 

Luckily the brass and bronze trade is kept more alive by the 
religious customs of the Hindus, who are not allowed to use wooden 
and earthenware vessels freely, and brass and bronze are to them as im- 
portant as glass and china to the Westerns. Almost all Hindu utensils 
are of brass, copper, or bronze, and it is the custom to present the female 
portion of a Hindu family with a valuable batterie de cuisine made 
either of brass or copper, and a still existing Hindu ceremony is that 
of carrying the utensils in a procession at the wedding. The result 
of this custom is that almost all the platters, trays, bowls, nut- 
crackers, and all brass and copper utensils are most beautifully 
ornamented, and there are lovely combinations of brass and copper, 
and silver and copper. All Hindu lamps are made of brass. The 
Hindu women used to have lovely brass caskets covered with orna- 
mentations, called chellams, manufactured in Malabar, in which 
they kept their jewels, but these are fast being replaced by the 
vulgar English japanned despatch-box. At Sivaganga a beautiful 
but seldom patronised brass trade exists, which makes toys and 
most life-like representations of animals, lizards, frogs, &c. 

India, and especially Southern India, is now going through an 
Anglo-phase. It affects plainness of design in great part because 
with less effort the same price can be obtained. Plainness is all 
very well for use, but the esthetic and artistic side cannot be 
developed by perpetually looking on plain, uniform things. Plain 
paper is useful to write upon, but it is the writing on it that makes 
the impression; and so it is that the lota (vase or cup) with the 
parrot on it, or the lota with the hamsa (or swan) on it, first 
attracts the child’s attention, then charms it, and finally excites its 
wish to imitate it. We Europeans set an example of simplicity of 
attire, of plainness in objects of use—glass, crockery, plate, &c.—but 
we are the first to patronise art and to inculcate it in our children 
and to beautify our houses. Even in India some of the houses are 
museums of lovely things ; but as far as finding original art in India, 
there are only the temples left where we can redip in the beauties of 
extinct Indian art. Here each door is coated over with beautifully 
earved brass, lamps supported on the heads of damsels, and held up 
by the mouths of gryphons, meet the eye; brass images staring life- 
like at the worshippers, holding swinging lamps between their well- 
formed fingers, a thousand beautiful temple utensils all exquisitely 
carved testify to the religious fervour and the practised talent of 
the worshipper. It is the same spirit that inspired the Christian 
painters of ancient Italy, and as that fervour dies, so art dies. 

While brass and copper are more popular for household use, 
copper is almost entirely used for religious purposes, except where 
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the worshipper is so rich that he can afford silver ones. All the 
requisites for Hindu worship (puja), the shrines of the gods, the 
platter with its floral patterns, the pedestal on which the idol is 
placed during the sacred bath, the vessels for holy water—all these 
in a Hindu temple are of copper, and are always more or less orna- 
mented ; but even here there is a new departure, namely, the pana- 
patras, or plain platters, apparently introduced from Poonah, and 
which are made of Norwegian and other European copper. The 
Hindu never uses copper for cooking purposes. In this he is unlike 
the Mahommedan, who uses nothing else, taking care to line the 
inner surface with tin. The silver used at worship and ordinary 
drinking pots called chombras are generally made of copper and used 
to be most beautifully chiselled. The teapots of the Mahommedans 
and the sacred waterspout (sthali) of the Hindus in Southern India 
are always made of copper, but the English iron and enamelled kettle 
is fast replacing the former, and the plain panapatras the latter. In 
olden days the Hindu and Islam ladies used to keep their antimony 
(Tamil, nai ; Hindi, swrmc) in small cases made of copper, but now 
the plain horn or tortoiseshell box has ousted them. 

The only real work of art in copper that now exists in India is 
the casting of Hindu and other images for religious purposes. These 
are, of course, mostly to be found in old temples. Almost all the 
temples which can really claim antiquity have images made of copper, 
which are the perfection of art, and which, with all the assistance of 
machinery, could never be excelled or even imitated by European cities. 
Southern India has been the cradle of this art, and seems likely soon 
to become its grave, for barely half a dozen artisans still exist who 
understand the subtleties of the old craft. Till quite lately copper 
chombras with brass or silver ornamentations used to be manufactured 
in Tanjore, Arkonum, and are still drawing their last breath at Manam- 
buchavadi and Tirnpati; but the cunning has gone from the hand, 
and the work is less powerful than the ancient one. 

The most lasting monuments of the copper art are the old grants 
written on copper-plate and coins which are constantly being dis- 
covered and stored up in the Madras Central and other museums. 
The only nation that possesses these imperishable forms of documents 
is India; palmyra leaf is supposed to last five centuries, and likala, 
a specimen of this palm, greatly grown on the Ceylon coast, can be 
preserved for upwards of seven centuries ; but a document on copper, 
according to the immense number which modern research has brought 
to light, and which have been lithographed in the Indian Antiquary, 
can last even for twenty centuries without the least injury being 
made by time. The original Magna Charta is preserved in a case in 
a shapeless form like a handful of torn scraps of paper. What hands 
could put it together, although it is only six centuries old? Look at 
the most insignificant record of a grant of rice to some poor Brahmin 
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in any temple during the days of the Chola or Chalukya, ten or fifteen 
centuries ago; each letter, each stroke or dot, stands out in clear, dis- 
tinct form, as legible as it was years ago when its wording meant so 
much to the poor recipient. But want of art-energy is allowing this 
to die. Ready as the Indian nation is to present addresses of welcome 
to Rajahs and to English officials of position, they never take the 
trouble to engrave lasting ones on copper. Iron work, too, runs the 
same chance of being extinguished. India was the first country 
which turned this metal into weapons. Persia borrowed the art from 
India. The Rigveda, which is the oldest record in the world, gives 
evidence of this; so do also the Astras and Sastras of the Dhanurneda, 
and during the early part of the Christian era the Indian blade was the 
most used throughout the Eastern and the Western world. This art 
reached its greatest perfection in Northern India, the Punjaub, Nepal, 
Rajputana, Gujarat, and other provinces, where they still make 
beautiful arms ; also in Hyderabad, where English art has not pene- 
trated so deeply. In the south this art used also to exist in Konasa- 
muchan, on the banks of the Godavari, in Tumkur, near Mysore; 
Malabar, Coorg, Sivaganga, Tanjore, and Vizianagram. Some of the 
spear-heads and different arms of these countries are richly ornamented 
with gold or inlaid with different metals. Many of these are to be 
seen in museums. The palace of Sivaji in Tanjore contains the 
finest collection of the arms of Southern India. This art has now 
entirely died away, and there can be no revival of this as, of course, 
modern sense dictates the necessity of lightness and simplicity in 
weapons of all kinds. There is now the Sheffield of India, the 
Dindigal and Mayavaran manufacturers, who manufacture plain, in- 
artistic firearms. The ‘Indian Arms Act’ has completed the de- 
struction of the old artistic ones, most of which have been destroyed 
or thrown away. 

The most beautiful art in India is that of damascening arms with 
gold, in fact encrusting one metal on another. It is done by cutting 
out patterns of flowers, or fruit, or other design in the metal itself, of 
which the object is made, and then laying on it a thin wire of gold 
or silver, which is hammered in thoroughly till it is incorporated, 
with the wood or metal which requires ornamentation. The 
Mahommedans excelled the Hindus in this art, especially expending 
all their talent on their lovely Nupha stands, which delight the eyes 
of the connoisseur. Beautiful specimens of this art are to be found 
in Trichinopoly and Walajah. This Mussulman work is called in 
Southern India bidri-work, from the town of Bidar, where it origin- 
ated ; but all the old patterns have perished, the firmness and bold- 
ness of the workmanship have fled, and ignoble imitations reign in 
their stead ; the locks even that are made in India, and that used to 
be so beautiful, are now exact imitations of Chubb’s—useful and strong, 
but thoroughly inartistic. 
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The beautiful jewellery and gold and silver work of India are also 
fast dying out. The old Vedas gives names of plate and jewels 
which do not even exist, showing to what perfection the art had 
attained in those days. It is part of the religious and domestic 
custom of India to devote a portion of the earnings of the family to 
the purchase of gold and silver or jewels. A rich Brahmin prides 
himself on possessing as an heirloom or purchasing a silver salver on 
which to place his god, on the occasion of the bath ceremony; a 
silver case in which to keep the idol, gold flowers to place on the 
idol’s head, or on the head of the great-grandfather at the birth of 
his first great-grandchild ; a gold or silver bell, and other festive or 
sacred ornaments according to his means. Indian ornaments and 
jewels have always constituted the principal part of an Indian lady’s 
toilet ; it is still the case, but the cunning has fled from the work- 
man’s hands; the jewels are dull and coarse and heavy, a tinselly 
imitation of English jewellery; the beautiful tree, lotus, or tank 
pattern of the old Hindu is replaced by the hybrid English swan’s 
work. The swan’s pattern owes its birth to the brain of a modern 
Trichinopoly artisan. Everywhere are to be seen European jewels 
with Hindu mythological figures and diagrams, and Hindu jewels 
with European setting. The English blame the Hindus for turning 
their money into jewels, while they are doing the same thing. English 
jewellers at Madras fashion the tiny gold elephant, and hook-and- 
eye armlet, &c. which used to be the exclusive speciality of the 
Hindu jeweller. Indian women, too, are rapidly adopting English 
taste, and thus giving the last little knock to the nail that crucifies 
art for ever. Here and there a sowkar (Indian banker) will produce 
some beautiful jewels hundreds of years old, a ruby necklace, or 
lovely gold pattern fine as lace, but, as a rule, he keeps these hoarded 
up as household gods or for his descendants. The mat industry is 
another art which still flourishes in the midst of all difficulties. 
‘Nothing gives greater scope to the harmonious intermingling of 
Hindu colours and Indian design. A plain description of mat but 
still of great beauty exists at Pattanadai in the Tinnevelly district : 
the surface of it is softer than silk; it can be folded like cloth and 
carried in a man’s hand, or be rolled up together; it forms a stick. 
The warp of this mat is reed, and the woof cotton or silk thread. 
The reed has to be torn into very delicate threads before it can be 
used, and the mat-weaver to do it well must sit out in the rain in 
winter-time in order to use the reeds while they are damp. A great 
quantity of the reed is wasted in separating it into fine threads, and 
if the mat is costly it still brings very little profit to the maker. Say 
that the mat costs seventy rupees, the reeds alone have cost twenty- 
five, without silk or cotton, or colour, or workmanship. The Prince 
of Wales brought away with him one of the best mats that have ever 
been made. It is a pattamadai mat, and valued at two hundred 
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rupees (about 15/.), but this art too is collapsing for want of 
encouragement. 

The potteries of India were formerly superior to those of the 
whole world and were introduced into Persia from India, and to the 
European world by the Saracens. In the old Sanskrit literature jars 
and pots of all descriptions are mentioned. In the Rhaguvamsa, 
Aja having given away all his worldly goods in sacrifice to the gods, 
welcomes his Brahmin guest Kantsa with a mud vessel in his hands. 
In the Ramayana Mahabaraha and other Indian works there are 
several instances of the ancient Hindus having used these mud 
vessels, and their hygienic merit was supposed to be so great that 
they were called svaruaputsa, or golden vessels. Of course in 
these days all the poor people use mud or rather earthen vessels. 
The Dravidian high-caste Hindus used mud vessels even for cooking 
purposes (a system still continued in France, where the secret of a 
good potage is its being cooked in a terrine), but now the high-caste 
Indians use copper and brass, which are much less healthy. .A South 
Indian lady thinks it beneath her dignity to have earthen vessels 
in her kitchen; she only keeps a few earthenware jars in her store- 
room in which to preserve dried provisions, and even these must be 
renewed once a year. European shapes are fast invading Indian 
households. The village of Kalgiri in the North Arcot district was 
once famous for its pottery called the Vellore pottery; now that 
too has adopted English shapes and fashions, as the children of 
native Ayahs, who wear English costume and look uncomfortable and 
unnatural, 

Pith-work used to be one of the arts of India; fans used to be 
made from ‘ paddy’ corns, necklaces made out of cocoanut for children 
during the Adlai festivities, strings of attar-scented beads (practically 
the same shape as Roman Catholic chaplets minus the cross), varieties 
of taus. Pith-parrots used to be favourite souvenirs of Tanjore, but 
now the striving after English fashion is destroying all these, and 
art in India lies a crumbled heap of forgotten and neglected beauties. 
There is an Indian proverb which says, ‘ That side of the river is to 
this side green.’ The unattainable, that which we see and cannot 
understand, is ever the best; whilst we grasp the shadow we lose the 
substance. England prides herself on being au artistic country, on 
having a Government that encourages and fosters art, that spends. 
even a large amount of money in buying pictures for galleries and 
curiosities for museums, in encouraging art schools; and yet she is 
allowing the very nursery-garden of art to die for want of cultiva- 
tion and watering from the mother-country. India would respond 
sooner than any country to an appeal for the revival of ancient art. 
And how far better it would be if instead of discussing the impossible 
possibilities of a local parliament or of sending native representatives 
to England they would turn the capabilities of, and the education 
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they are bestowing on, the native of India, and which he has so little 
opportunity of applying, to some great account by directing the 
course of his energies and his imagination towards the internal im- 
provement of industry and art, which is practically the high-road to 
an improvement in trade and the enriching of the country! What a 
solving this would be of that ever-recurring, Government-wearying, 
heart-rending problem of the Eurasians ; what an opening for young 
English lovers of art, what a field for scientific and artistic explora- 
tion and employment! Certainly Indian exhibitions have been held 
in England with great success; but the presence there of things which 
were merely imitations of modern English work proves that the object 
of these exhibitions is merely to encourage Indian handiwork and not 
Indian art. 

There are, it is to be believed, many scientific and artistic men 
who would gladly form a society for inquiring into Indian art; 
even an expedition of inquiry would not be too costly for England 
to contemplate. It would be impossible to revive art in India with- 
out this inquiry. India is so large that the different industries 
are terribly scattered, and even in some cases lost to view; the haunts 
of the finest arts in India are tiny villages, whose names are hardly 
to be found in maps: all these would have to be ferreted out and 
visited ; a herding together of art-centres would be necessary, an 
assembling of respective representatives, overseers, and managers 
would have to be found, industrial schools of art and museums esta- 
blished with educated responsible heads; local exhibitions should 
take place which again would forward the primeurs of their produce 
to larger exhibitions, finally to end in gigantic and glorious yearly ex- 
hibitions of purely Indian work: this would not be a task unworthy of 
England or of the art of which she assumes the patronage. There is 
no doubt that many native princes and gentlemen would come for- 
ward with their aid and theirmoney to revive industry. In Southern 
India there is the Maharajah of Mysore who is ever ready to encou- 
rage artistic taste in India, to inculcate artistic ideas into the people, 
and whose own artistic education and high order of intellect make 
him as fit to be the patron of art as any Englishman, and doubtless 
there are many others who would help to reopen, as it were, the graves 
of dead art and to bring it to life again with the aid of the traditions 
they possess. What a friendly spirit would be aroused by this union 
of work; what a revival of energy and hard work and interest! May 
Indian art live a little longer, till the mother-country at last ends an 
attentive ear to its cries for help, and sends out some great physician 
who can fan the dying sparks of life into a living flame, a blazing 
beacon telling nations of what India can do and of what England 


has done for India. 
GEORGIANA KINGSCOTE. 
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THE WAR-GAME. 


KRIEGSSPIEL, ‘ War considered as a game.’ Such is the translation a 
standard dictionary gives of a German double-word which is rapidly 
becoming Anglicised, and which, although misleading as to the object 
it connotes, is not likely ever to give way to the English official 
substitute,‘ War-game.’ Nor is it desirable that it should do so; for, 
owing to the blissful ignorance of the majority of Englishmen of 
other languages than their own, the mysterious and unintelligible 
‘ Kriegsspiel ’ does not necessarily convey to their minds an erroneous 
idea of what Kriegsspiel is ; whereas,‘ War-game’ would be to thema 
delusion anda snare. It is said that the great Prussian General 
von Muffling, on witnessing a Kriegsspiel for the first time, ex- 
claimed with enthusiasm, ‘It is not a game at all, it is a training for 
war.’ And the old warrior was right ; but, unfortunately, the name was 
retained. So important a factor in military training did he consider 
it, that orders were at once given for the supply of a Kriegsspiel 
apparatus, at the public expense, to every regiment in the service. 
And now our authorities seem to be of the same opinion as the 
General, for they are actively pushing Kriegsspiel in our Army. It 
is the purpose of this article to explain, not only what Kriegsspiel 
is, but the use which can be made of it in military training; for on 
the latter point considerable misunderstanding exists, resulting in 
misapprehensions which have among the Regulars, for a general 
result, dislike of Kriegsspiel and underrating its value ; among the 
Volunteers, on the other hand, overrating its value, and drawing 
erroneous deductions from its practice. 

War, as a profession, differs from all others in the rarity of the 
opportunities for practice by those who seek to master its difficulties. 
It is only by practice, through blood and fire, that a soldier can 
really learn soldiering, and become an efficient leader of men. Even 
the peace or autumn manceuvres, which the great military Powers of 
Europe consider indispensable for keeping their man-killing machines 
free from rust, and for detecting the more obvious sources of friction, 
fail in fully testing the officers and men in some of those qualities 
on which success in a campaign or a battle depends to so great a 
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degree. These manceuvres, as also the ordinary daily exercises in the 
field, show to a certain extent whether an officer possesses presence of 
mind, readiness of resource, and a knowledge of the theory of his 
profession ; but only when that officer is not under fire, and has 
not in his hands the lives of those he commands. Still, the actual 
carrying out of some small minor operation on the ground teaches 
very much, and affords invaluable lessons for actual war. An 
exercise of this kind, even on the smallest scale, implies, however, 
a good deal; it means that there is ground available on which 
the exercise can be performed, that there are men and officers forth- 
coming to carry it out, and, finally, that the weather is favourable 
for the purpose. It may be presumed, also, that for economy of time 
and for obtaining the maximum of benefit from the practical work, 
the troops have previously been taught and understand the theory of 
the exercise and the principles it is to illustrate. 

The Kriegsspiel apparatus, which is a set of maps, coloured blocks, 
and scales for measuring distances and slopes, is a substitute—a 
very poor one it may be fully admitted—for ground and troops, and 
for manceuvres in the field when circumstances render these impracti- 
cable ; and, further, it furnishes materials for the connection of the 
theoretical with the practical instruction, that connecting link so valued 
by teachers, the ‘ object lesson’; an ‘object lesson’! of soldiering, 
but of what part of soldiering we shall see later on. 

It will be at once obvious why ‘ Kriegsspiel ’—and here, and in 
future in this article, the word will denote not the apparatus but the 
working it—possesses for Volunteers a charm, amounting almost to 
fascination, which is conspicuous by its absence among the Regulars, 
who, as a rule, detest Kriegsspiel heartily. There are for the latter 
plenty of opportunities, denied to the former, for learning on the 
ground in the open air, with flesh and blood soldiers, those lessons of 
soldiering which, after all, the indoor Kriegsspiel only imperfectly 
teaches. To the keen Volunteers, and they are many, half a loaf is 
better than no bread, and in their spare hours, therefore, they are 
enthusiastic Kriegsspielers. But the Regular officer need not despise 
Kriegsspiel. To him it can be an invaluable aid in instructing 
those under him, and from it he will himself learn a great deal, if he 
will only use it properly. The best way of explaining Kriegsspiel, 
its mechanism and value, will be first to describe the apparatus, and 
then a Kriegsspiel exercise, noticing the strong or weak points as 
we come to them. 

The maps officially issued for Kriegsspiel in this country are 
those specially prepared by the War Office, consisting of a set of 
Ordnance maps, showing a part of the districts in the south-east of 
England, on a scale of six inches tothe mile, mounted on thick mill- 


1 For this excellent definition of Kriegsspiel I am indebted to the editor of this 
Review, witnessing a Kriegsspiel for the first time. 
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board and coloured specially for the purpose; the contours which 
show levels at fifty feet vertical intervals being strongly marked. 

Another set, much used by the Volunteers, is the Volunteer 
Service Gazette war-game, designed by some officers of the Artists 
Corps. The maps are on the large scale of one hundred yards to 
one inch (17°6 inches to the mile), and they are therefore well 
adapted for instruction in tactical details, and in showing the move- 
ments of small bodies of troops. 

The main defect of this set of maps is the existence of a river, 
which must either enter into every exercise carried out on them, or 
be * supposed’ not to exist. Lieutenant Sharpe of the 3rd Middlesex 
R.V.C. has, however, invented a set of maps on the same scale as the 
War Office maps, which he calls the ‘ Interchangeable War Maps,’ and 
in which he, with great ingenuity, gets over the weak point of the War 
Office maps—the furnishing only the same ground for all exercises— 
and that of the Volunteer Service Gazette maps—the presence of an 
ever-flowing stream. Each sheet represents a piece of actual country, 
being copied from the Ordnance map, but, by a few slight alterations 
round the margin, the roads and contours in any one sheet are made 
to fit against those in any other sheet, whether the right way up or 
reversed. There are also six river slips which may be inserted at 
pleasure between many of the sheets. The result is some millions 
‘of possible combinations for representing country. 

For maps are sometimes substituted models of country showing 
the features of the ground in relief, such as Colonel Wilkinson Shaw’s 
models, and an interchangeable model invented by a Swedish officer, 
a set of which was presented to the Home District Tactical Society 
by Major-General Lyon Fremantle ; but models of this kind are too 
bulky and expensive for ordinary use. 

In all Kriegsspiel apparatus the troops are small blocks of lead, 
or other material, coloured blue or red, made to scale, and represent- 
ing vedettes, troops, companies, battalions, batteries, &c. Scales, 
compasses, and a practicable clock complete the equipment. The 
prices of the different sets of Kriegsspiel apparatus differ consider- 
ably. 

Mars MEN TOTAL 
8. A a @ r% 
War Office. : ° . 1 5 0 2 ¢ 


* Vol. Ser. Gazette’. e . 6 le 
Lieut. Sharpe. Z , . 0 


Since, as will be seen hereafter, three sets of maps are necessary 
for good Kriegsspiel work, the War Office prices are’ prohibitory. 

Given, then, maps on a large scale, showing a piece of ground, its 
topographical features, hedges, houses, and roads, and also blocks to 
represent men, object lessons in the disposition and movements of 
troops can be undertaken by anyone who can measure distances, and 
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who knows the rate at which troops of the various arms march; but 
when the Kriegsspiel is employed to illustrate operations between 
troops acting against each other, the exercise is one not altogether 
easy to conduct, the difficulty increasing with the strength of the 
forces engaged. It is with Kriegsspiel used for the latter purpose 
that we shall deal here. In arranging a Kriegsspiel, the first thing 
to be done is to select the particular strategical or tactical operation 
which shall be illustrated by the exercise ; and next, the piece of 
country on which it shall be carried out. Not only the present and 
the future, but also the past, can be drawn on to supply possible pro- 
blems for solution and illustration. Thus, we have seen two well- 
known Colonels of Her Majesty’s Guards, wise after the event, each 
with his corps d’armée of three divisions under the command of 
field-officers of Volunteers, struggling for victory on the battle-field 
of Columbey-Borny, and showing examples of well-considered leading, 
which put to shame the recklessness of the German general and 
the absence of discipline and co-operation of the French generals 
alike. At Aldershot a major-general will direct one of his colonels to 
reinforce troops at Winchester, threatened by another colonel, turned 
traitor for the time ; whilst at Oxford we have sat at the feet of 
college dons, some of them clergymen, who have endeavoured to pro- 
tect Aldershot from capture in a way that made the regular officers 
present regret that so much real military knowledge could not be 
utilised to some practical purpose. These points being settled, a 
document is next drawn up for general information called the 
‘General Idea.’ In this is embodied only just as much information 
as will make the exercise intelligible to the spectators and to those 
who take part in it ; the amount given in it being as much as in war 
would be, in all probability, known to both adversaries. To give an 


example :— 
General Idea. 


On the evening of the 30th of April the Defender’s Troops (Red) are at 
FaRNuAM watching the road from the South-West through Atton and BacsHor © 
to Lonpon. They are connected with the Main Army to the North-East by a 
strongly entrenched post at Biack Hitt, at the junction of the roads from ALTON 
and Bastnestoke to Lonpon. The leading troops of the Invader arrive at night- 
fall at the western extremity of Hartrorp Brip¢E Fats and bivouac there. 


The next duty of the framer of the exercise is to communicate to 
each combatant the particular task he has to carry out and the 
number of the troops at his disposal, giving him such additional 
information about his adversary as he may think fit, or perhaps 
none at all. All this is embodied in what are called ‘ Special Ideas,’ 
one for each of the hostile commanders. They may be drawn up as 
formal orders, or as telegrams, or as general statements, or may com- 
bine all forms. They may be -in writing, or they may be communi- 
cated verbally, and in either case be given either at the commencement 
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of the exercise, or, as is the custom, some hours previously. In the 
example we are using for illustration there are three special ideas 
required, and they may run as follows :— 


Special Idea (Red). 


The Troops at Farnum are five Battalions of Infantry; two Batteries Field 
Artillery; half a Battery Horse Artillery ; four Squadrons; 4 Co.R.E. At 5 am. 
on the Ist of May the Commander receives from Army Head Quarters the following 
telegram: ‘The Enemy is advancing from BasINesToKE, and not from the South- 
West as previously supposed. The Biack-Hi11 Post is seriously threatened from 
Harrrorp Bripet Frats. Fall back at once so as to succour the Post, and to 
prevent your own retreat being cut off. We do not know what troops can be 
spared from Brack-Il1ti Post, but the Commander there has been directed to co- 
operate, if possible, with you, in your movement.’ 


Special Idea (Blue). 


The force is in bivouac at the Western End of Hartrorp Bripes Frats and is 
composed of six Battalions of Infantry; two Batteries Field Artillery; four 
Squadrons of Cavalry; 3 Co. R.E. At 5 a.m. on the Ist of May the Commander 
receives from Army Head Quarters at Basingstoke the following telegram: ‘ It 
is believed that the hostile troops at FarNHAM will retire to-day along the ALDER- 
sHot-BacsHot Road. Endeavour to cut off their retreat.’ 


In this example there would be required a special idea for the 
commander of the Black-Hill Post ; and as, in actual war, this officer 
and the Commander at Farnham might have to act, at first, in igno- 
rance of each other’s intentions, the Special Idea would, in order to 
prevent collusion, be communicated to the former only at the com- 
mencement of the exercise. This Special Idea runs thus :— 


Special Idea, ‘ Black-Hill Post’ (Red). 


At 5 a.m. on the Ist of May the Commander receives orders to aid the retreat 
of the troops from Farnuam by a diversion along the BastnestoxE Road with such 
troops as can be spared. He is to endeavour to draw off the enemy from any 
attack on the Farnuam-Bagsuor Road, or at all events to delay his advance in 
that direction. The troops to be considered available are one and a-half Battalions 
of Infantry ; two guns Field Artillery ; four Squadrons of Cavalry ; twenty Sappers 
in wagons. 


It would also be notified that the rates of movement were, we 
will say, 100 paces per minute for infantry, 200 paces per minute for 
cavalry and artillery, 250 paces per minute for cavalry scouts, 350 
paces per minute for staff officers and orderlies ; and further, the 
imaginary hour of the commencement of the operations would be given, 
in this case, 6 A.M. 

The number of combatants on either side depends on the nature 
of the operation. In this instance, there would be four on the Red 
side, and three on the Blue side. Of the Red party one would 
command the force sent from Black Hill, a second the troops at 
Farnham, a third the cavalry of the Farnham force, the fourth would 
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be in reserve ready to take command of any troops detached from 
the main body in the course of the operations. Of the Blue comba- 
tants, one would command the main body, a second the cavalry, the 
third would be in reserve. The combatants, on receipt of the General 
and Special Ideas draw up in proper form their orders for carrying 
out in any manner they think best, the duties assigned to them, and 
then forward them to the umpire-in-chief, who may, or may not, be 
the framer of the exercise, as seems desirable. With the mention of 
this official we come to one of the chief difficulties in connection with 
Kriegsspiel—the umpiring—and as the choice of an umpire and his 
duties must depend on which of the two systems under which Kriegs- 
spiel is usually carried out is adopted, it will be convenient to ex- 
plain here what those two systems are, and in what they differ from 
each other. 

The popular idea cf Kriegsspiel is that not only can it teach 
tactics generally, but also those tactics which are carried out on the 
actual battle-field, the tactics of the combat, fighting tactics ; and the 
German Regimental Kriegsspiel, which represents one of the two 
systems, professes to do this. 

But that this is simpiy impossible, those whe have either wit- 
nessed fights which take place in regular warfare, or those who have 
studied the detailed accounts of those fights, know full well. Success 
in a combat depends not more, or even so much, on the general dis- 
positions adopted, as on the capacity of the subordinate leaders, and 
even of the non-commissioned officers and individual soldiers, to take 
advantage of circumstances as they occur; co-operation, so easy on a 
map, is one of the main difficulties met with in the confusion of a 
combat ; where leaders are falling fast, command passes from the 
hands of one into those of many, or even ceases for a time to exist ; 
the nature of a bank, a hedge or underwood, the crops on the ground, 
a trifling undulation, details which cannot be represented on a map, 
may determine whether a position taken up is good or bad ; the effect 
of fire is, moreover, varying and uncertain; the attack is not con- 
stantly progressive even if ultimately successful—it wavers to and fro, 
The actual combat cannot, therefore, be represented at Kriegsspiel, 
even with the remotest pretensions to reality ; and the representations 
given of it are utterly misleading. All these can do is to show how, 
under ideal conditions, which never occur in practice, a combat would 
be carried out. 

The final arbiter in all combat is, however, the destructive power 
of the weapons employed ; and in order, therefore, to introduce this 
factor into the Kriegsspiel combat, codes of rules and tables have 
been drawn up, by which a value, purely conventional, is assigned to 
different kinds of fire ; for each kind, at each range, against various 
formations can the losses which would occur be calculated; and the 
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troops win or lose according to this elaborately prepared and com- 
plicated fiction. The working this Kriegsspiel is, then, by rule and 
calculation, and umpiring satisfactorily at an exercise of this kind 
depends almost entirely on the possession of a good memory, of a 
knowledge of the rules, of a power of calculating quickly, and of 
reading a map. 

But of all authorities on tactical exercises of any kind, General 
Verdy du Vernois is the greatest, and in the preface to his little 
work, Beitrag zum Kriegsspiel,? when dealing with the neglect of 
Kriegsspiel in the German army, he writes as follows :— 


So far as my experience goes, I have found the cause of the neglect lie chiefly 
in the purely technical part of the conduct of the game, the novice failing to under- 
stand the rules or the use of the dice and the tables of losses. It is, indeed, only 
by severe toil and a great expenditure of time that any one who has not learned 
the game by actual practice can, through unassisted study of the books of instruction, 
so thoroughly master the subject as to be competent to undertake the conduct of 
an exercise of this kind. So it comes that there are assuredly in the smaller 
garrisons many officers who should be especially fitted from their position to take 
the matter in hand, who utterly shrink from doing so. 


When Kriegsspiel was first introduced into this country, soon 
after the war of 1870-71, it was conducted by rule; and when the 
officers found that all the wearisome proceedings, the endless calcula- 
tions, and the slow pace at which it was carried on, had for result a 
lesson in unreality, Kriegsspiel became, and naturally so, unpopular. 
Indoor soldiering is not to the taste of the English officer; if he 
has to study, he likes to be sure that the study is really practically 
useful, and nothing will ever persuade him that by manipulating toy 
soldiers he will Jearn the details of a combat. The truth is, that it is 
the principles of tactics and their application, not tactical details, 
that Kriegsspiel can teach and illustrate ; and it is with these only that 
the alternative system of Kriegsspiel undertakes to deal. We must 
also bear in mind that owing to the ignorance we are in as to the 
actual destructive effect of the weapons which will now be used in 
regular warfare, we cannot tell how far the accepted tactical forma- 
tions will hold good in the next European campaign, or to what 
extent it may be necessary to modify or to entirely alter the methods 
of carrying out future tactical operations. But the principles of 
tactics vary little, if at all, in successive epochs of military history. 
A commander who understands these principles will have little diffi- 
culty in modifying and arranging details in accordance with them. 
It is essential, therefore, that our officers’ minds shall be thoroughly 
imbued with correct and just ideas of tactical principles; and Kriegs- 
spiel is an invaluable instrument for the purpose. 


? Translated by Major MacDonnell, late Rifle Volunteers. 
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General Verdy du Vernois is the leader of those who take this view 
of Kriegsspiel. He regards it as identical in spirit with the German 
‘instructional excursions’ into the country, organised by the General 
Staff of the Army, in the various army corps as cavalry excursions, or 
by the War Academy (the German Staff College), or by the voluntary 
association of certain officers of a garrison. 








‘It has never been found needful,’ says the General, ‘in these excursions to 
settle the requisite decisions by the chance of the dice. The umpire gives them 
according to his views. Neither is it thought necessary to investigate in the 
closest detail the effect of weapons; it is found sufficient to arrive at the general 
conclusion that one body has suffered severe losses, or that it has been so shaken 
that its fighting power is substantially weakened, and whether, on the whole, it 
is in a condition to continue to advance under the enemy’s fire or to maintain its 








position. 











Under this system, then, it is principles, not details, with which 
Kriegsspiel is concerned; and decisions are determined not by rule 
but by the will of the umpire and the knowledge of modern war that 
he possesses. 

The umpire, therefore, is the presiding genius of this exercise ; 
on his ipse dixit depends the verdict of success or defeat ; according 
to his personal views the combatants must act when matters are in 
issue between them. And herein, in the arbitrary power vested in 
him, lies the difficulty of finding individuals willing to act as umpires 
under this system, and who at the same time can fairly satisfy the com- 
batants when questions arise for decision. Theoretically, every field- 
officer in our Army is able to command in the field a force of the three 
arms; theoretically, therefore, every such officer can say whether, at the 
object lesson of Kriegsspiel, the lead soldiers representing the troops 
have been properly employed. Asa matter of fact, however, to umpire 
at Kriegsspiel is a task from which, as a rule, they shrink; and with 
great loss to themselves, for as Verdy du Vernois says, ‘in Kriegsspiel 
the field officers find an opportunity of solving the questions which arise 
in connection with the three arms.’ A distrust in their power of reading 
maps increases their diffidence. But the position of umpire at Kriegs- 
spiel used for military training is misunderstood ; exceptional cases 
arise, where, as for instance, the combatants and the umpire are 
of the same rank, and all have about the same knowledge of their 
profession: here the umpire is merely an arbitrator; but as a rule 
the umpire is an instructor, and, as we have already pointed out 
in the pages of this Review, every officer of high or low rank is, 
ex officio, an instructor of those under him. Every officer, therefore, 
ought, according to his rank, to be able to umpire at a Kriegsspiel 
employed for the illustration of tactical principles. But just as 
there are teachers without tact, teachers who know little of what 
they profess to teach, teachers who have not the power of imparting 
to others what they know themselves, teachers who make learning a 
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burden, so there are officers who prove, even with the best intentions, 
to be not only inefficient, but most disagreeable umpires at Kriegs- 
spiel. Kriegsspielers are not, however, worse off in this respect than 
students of any other branch of knowledge. The foregoing remarks 
may seem to partake somewhat perhaps of the character of a digres- 
sion, but they are not really so, as without realising the position held 
by the umpire Kriegsspiel cannot be understood. We must now 
return to the Farnham exercise. 

The umpire had just received from the combatants their orders 
for the operation ; he examines the orders to see that the object of 
the proposed operation is clearly understood, and also to ascertain 
from them the probable general course of the movements. 

At the hour named for the commencement of the exercise the 
combatants, the umpire, and the assistant umpires assemble in the 
room where the encounter is to take place. Although it is possible 
to carry on a Kriegsspiel on one set or on two sets of maps only, such 
an arrangement is very inconvenient ; and, for comfort, three sets 
are necessary. The sets of maps are on tables separated by screens, 
or the sets may be in three different rooms, the centre set being the 
umpire’s map, one of the others being assigned to each of the com- 
batants for their separate use. The umpire then briefly explains the 
nature of the operation to be carried out, and the combatants go to 
their respective battle-fields, out of view of the umpire’s map and of 
each other. The assistant umpires now commence their work. The 
ease, rapidity, and accuracy with which the mechanism of the Kriegs- 
spiel is carried on depend mainly on these officials: and a marked 
improvement in the way they do their very arduous and laborious work 
has become apparent of late years. At first, the assistant umpire was 
a partisan, keenly interested in the success of his ‘ side,’ and on the 
look-out to secure every available advantage for it. Now, however, 
that Kriegsspiel is gradually coming to be regarded, not as a‘ game’ 
in which one side loses and the other wins, but as a tactical exercise, 
the assistant umpires are becoming the assistants of the instructor, 
helping him in giving the lesson. An assistant umpire must be 
able to read a map well, he should know the details of intra-regi- 
mental movements, how to hold his tongue, and have a hardness of 
heart which will enable him to turn a deaf ear to plausible suggestions. 
At one time his functions are purely mechanical, moving pieces of 
lead and measuring distances; this is his work whilst at the map 
of the combatant where he is officiating. At another time, when 
summoned to the umpire’s map, he becomes that official’s real assis- 
tant, bringing to his notice points which his chief may have over- 
looked, and discussing with him questions which may have arisen. 
To the assistant umpires the umpire now gives the orders drawn up 
by the combatants. The assistants taking with them the requisite 
number of lead blocks to represent the troops, place these on the 
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maps at the starting points, and then move them strictly according to 
the orders such distances on their roads to their respective destinations 
as they would have traversed by the end of the ‘first move.’ By the 
word ‘move’ is meant the number of minutes which the movements 
xepresented on the map in that ‘move’ would actually require for 
their execution in the field. 

In the field the incidents of a tactical operation settle themselves ; 
at_ a Kriegsspiel they are determined by the umpire, acting, as we 
have seen, either on his own judgment, or by reference to the rules. 
As each incident calling for the umpire’s decision arises, the further 
progress of the exercise is suspended till the decision is given; the 
period of time which would in the field elapse between the occur- 
rence of these incidents is the duration of the move. Moves vary, 
therefore, from one to any number of minutes, and in all probability 
the time required for showing any one of them on the map is in 
inverse ratio to the time required for the execution of the incident 
represented in it. One minute or less will suffice to move lead pieces 
an hour’s uninterrupted march. A quarter of an hour will be required 
to settle a cavalry combat which lasted five minutes. The length of 
the move is determined by the umpire. It is desirable that each 
move shall be as long as possible. Otherwise, the Kriegsspiel 
becomes very wearisome; under the rule system, moves of one or 
two or three minutes are verycommon. Short moves must necessarily 
be adopted when troops are coming into contact; but even this 
difficulty is reduced to a minimum so long as Kriegsspiel is used 
to illustrate principles and not details. The length of the ‘ first 
move’ depends on the distance apart at which the hostile forces 
are when the operation begins, since this move terminates when the 
foremost troops come in sight of each other, as questions then arise 
for the decision of the umpire. 

In our illustrative example* the operation was supposed to 
eommence at 6 a.M. Each commander had ordered his cavalry to 
go out and scout to the front and flanks. The line on which the 
scouts first saw each other is shown on the woodcut by a dotted 
line marked ‘ Line of first contact, 6.30.’ This line is equidistant 
from the respective Northern starting points, and at the conventional 
rate of 250 paces per minute they would have taken half an hour to 
arrive there—thirty minutes is, therefore, the duration of the ‘ first 
move.’ On the practicable clock the move 6.30 is recorded. On the 
Blue map have as yet been placed the Blue troops only, on the 
red map the Red troops coming from Farnham, whilst on a fourth 
map, if one were available, or, if not, on the umpire’s map, would 
have been placed the Red troops from Black-Hill Post. The assistant 
umpires carry the maps to the umpire’s table, and on his map place 

* The times and distances given in this article are only approximately correct. 


They are used for illustration only. 
VoL. XXIX.—No. 168. by 
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duplicates of the troops in the exact positions they are in on those 
of the combatants. The umpire has now before him the position of 
all the troops on either side. The hostile scouts would evidently 
be visible to each other; therefore, before the maps are taken back 
to the tables, the umpire places on Blue’s map those troops of Red 
which would be visible to the Blue troops, and on Red’s map those 
troops of Blue which would be visible to Red’s troops. The same 
principle is followed throughout the exercise, the hostile troops being 
placed on the map of each combatant as they would become visible 
to him. And even here, although only at the end of the first move, 
we have encountered some of those unrealities which render Kriegs- 
spiel not only misleading, but full of erroneous lessons, if we regard 
it as lesson of tactical detail, but which in no way diminish its use- 
fulness in conveying a knowledge of tactical principles. 

The first unreality lies in the cavalry scouting. By no possibility 
can scouting be accurately represented with lead soldiers on a map. 
Various devices have been tried all more or less wide of the mark; 
for its success scouting depends first on the capacity, intelligence, 
and conduct of the individual scouts, and then on the commanders 
of the lower units which form the cavalry chain. It is practically 
out of the question to allow at Kriegsspiel the host of commanders 
required for each small unit; moreover, on a map, they would see 
each other’s troops and act in concert. To one combatant is therefore 
given the command of all the cavalry, and in his hand are concentrated 
commands which on service no one man could exercise, whilst in the 
umpire is concentrated the intelligence of all the scouts. Scouts also 
do not always see what they think they see, and reports sent in by 
them are often inaccurate. Moreover, whether scouts will be visible 
to each other cannot be determined only by map reading, as it de- 
pends to a great degree on the ingenuity of the individuals in avail- 
ing themselves of expedients which may be suggested to them by 
some little detail of the locality where they are. Still, to allowa 
force to march without the protection and assistance of cavalry scouts 
would be to violate one of the first principles of march tactics ; and 
any representation of it is better than none, provided that the com- 
batants understand that it isa representation only. The cavalry 
being now in contact are, as a rule, shown on the maps of both com- 
batants, whence arises a fresh absurdity—that although the cavalry 
may be three or four miles away from, and therefore out of sight of, 
the main body from which it is detached, yet the commander of the 
main body sees exactly what his cavalry is doing. A better plan is 
to work the cavalry on the umpire’s map only. The umpire encounters 
at once an unreality in having arbitrarily to determine the exact 
amount of information each scout would obtain respecting its adver- 
saries, and this he must decide as best he can. He now calculates 
the times when messengers from the scouting parties would bring 
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the information to the commander of the main body the cavalry is 
covering, and notes them down for delivering the messages at the 
right moment. It is probable that some of the opposing cavalry 
will show fight to each other, in which case he has to decide, to the 
best of his judgment, the result of each encounter. If he attempts 
to work out each little combat in detail, and to calculate losses, much 
time will be required to determine the result of these very minor 
operations, which, in reality, would not last more than perhaps five 
minutes, and meantime the whole progress of the exercise is delayed. 
Yet, considering that at this stage of the operation information is of 
the greatest value, an umpire is bound to do his best to come to a 
decision as nearly accurate as possible. The most practical method 
is for the umpire to call to his map alternately the two cavalry com- 
manders, to explain the situation to them, and to hear from them how 
they would act under the circumstances represented. By this means he 
ascertains the general line of conduct they intend to adopt, and then, 
aided by his assistants, he is able to arrive at a fairly sound conclusion. 
When the commanders independently indicate a course which will 
lead to an encounter, or a situation equally favourable to both sides, 
the throw of adie or the tossing of a coin is the only means of 
obtaining a decision. And now the umpire has to determine the 
duration of the next move ; for this purpose he looks closely at the 
situation, which he summarises to himself as follows: ‘As regards 
the eavalry of the Red main body, they are clearly masters of the 
situation in that part of the theatre of war ; the cavalry commander’s 
orders are to take up a line on those hills covering the left of the 
main body, and commanding with his guns the country to the north- 
west. It will take him ten minutes to reach his position, and five 
minutes to unlimber his guns, pick up his ranges, &c. The Blue 
cavalry in front of him is numerically too weak to offer any opposi- 
tion; so we have fifteen minutes’ movement here. Along the main 
road, Red has sent a squadron with some guns towards the bridge at 
Frimley. The first hostile troops they will meet are some of Blue’s 
cavalry making for the same point ; but a good deal'more than fifteen 
minutes must elapse before that encounter. The Red main body 
from Farnham has of course an uninterrupted march before it for 
some time. The Blue main body that has descended to the low 
ground south of the Flats can advance also. Its left is covered by a 
troop of cavalry moving along the main road to Blackwater and .the 
Black-Hill Post, and in fifteen minutes the troop would be close to the 
village. And now for the troops from Black-Hill Post. The com- 
mander is going ahead himself with all his cavalry and the two guns 
to form a dense screen across the road, concealing the weak force 
of infantry in rear, and seeking to lead Blue to suppose that a 
strong attack is coming from that direction. Fifteen minutes’ march 
would, however, bring the two hostile cavalries actually touching each 
y2 
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other ; fifteen minutes is therefore toolong a move. In ten minutes’ 
time the commanders will have been informed of each other’s approach, 
The next move must be ten minutes only.’ The clock is set to 6.40, 
and all the troops are advanced a distance equal to a march of ten 
minutes. 

On the Blue map are placed Red cavalry blocks, not exactly the 
actual number of the cavalry, for to ascertain the exact force of your 
enemy is one of the most difficult things in war, but enough to in- 
dicate a marked superiority of force. Corresponding Blue lead pieces 
are placed on the Red Black-Hill Post map. The umpire, again 
surveying the situation, sees that for some little time the progress of 
the operations must be regulated by what may happen on the 
Flats, where the Black-Hill Post commander has just commenced his 
attempt to divert Blue’s attention from the direction of Farnham. 
He, therefore, asks the Blue cavalry commander what he purposes 
to do with his troop of cavalry in the face of the strong cavalry force 
opposed to him. ‘ What troops are there in front of me besides 
cavalry ?’ asks the commander. The umpire looks carefully at the map 
and the respective position of the forces. The two Red guns are in 
rear of the cavalry, and are concealed by them; the day has been 
rainy, so that there is no cloud of dust which from its form 
would enable Blue to detect the presence of the guns and their wag- 
gons. But Blue ison the higher ground. The umpire cannot decide. 

* Heads, you can tell; tails, you cannot,’ he says, and promptly 
tossing a coin which falls tail uppermost, he replies, ‘You cannot 
tell.’ ‘I shall then at once send information tothe commander of the 
main body, and I shall fall back slowly before the advancing enemy.’ 

' The information is written down by the cavalry commander in 
proper form, and handed to the umpire, who notes the time when 
he will give it to the commander of the main body. Meantime one 
or'two very minor encounters have taken place between some small 
parties of cavalry further south, but these, having no bearing on the 
general course of the operation, are summarily disposed of by the 
umpire. The umpire now estimaies that in another twenty minutes 
the Black-Hill Post cavalry will be masters of the Flats, whilst else- 
where the situation will be only developing without any active hostili- 
ties taking place. It isthe Red cavalry commander on the Flats with 
whom rests the initiative of the next phase of the operations. It is 
on his action that Blue’s movements depend, and to which Blue will 
have to conform. So it is he who is first questioned by the umpire. 
“At seven o’clock you will be in possession of the Flats: along this 
line (indicating it), as the weak Blue cavalry are falling back before 
you. What do you intend todo?’ ‘AsI shall hold the southern 
western edge of the plateau, I ought to be able to see any Blue 
troops in the low ground, if any are there ; what shall I see?’ Again 
one of those points so difficult to decide, a question of visibility. 
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The umpire replies, ‘ From the wood to your left front has emerged 
the advanced guard of an infantry column ; strength of the advanced 
guard which is clearly visible, a battalion and a battery; they are 
headed by some cavalry scouts which your superior force prevents 
ascending the plateau ; the main body of the column is in the wood, 
so you cannot tell its strength.’ ‘I shall let the column advance for 
ten minutes, and then when the advanced guard has left the piece of 
open ground over which it is now passing, and is in the sunken road, 
I shall suddenly open fire on it with my two guns from this point 
(indicating it), from which they would enfilade it.’ A move of thirty 
minutes (7.10) is therefore practicable, and the troops are moved 
accordingly, The umpire, on looking at the map, finds that between 
the point indicated and the hollow road is an undulation, which 
effectually shelters the road from it, but that from another point two 
or three hundred yards in rear the road is under fire. The Red 
commander has evidently misread the map. What is the umpire 
to do under the circumstances? This must depend on the purposes 
for which he is conducting the Kriegsspiel. One of the advantages 
claimed for Kriegsspiel is that it is not only an exercise in tactics, 
but also in map reading, and so it is: certainly; and an umpire who 
employs it for this double purpose would, in the case before us, let 
the Red commander place his guns at the point he has chosen, and 
when he opened fire make him pay the penalty of his error by in- 
forming him that he could not hit the column. But, in our opinion, 
it is just as well to teach one thing at a time and to learn one thing 
at atime. Without a fair knowledge of map-reading, sufficient to 
enable a combatant to distinguish hills from valleys, an officer can 
hardly be considered efficient, and it is useless for any one who does 
not possess this elementary knowledge of topography to take part 
in a Kriegsspiel; when the illustration of a tactical operation is the 
purpose for which the Kriegsspiel apparatus is being employed, it is 
advisable not to allow the conduct of the operations to be marred 
by an error in dealing with some difficult point of map-reading. If 
the umpire holds the Red commander to the point chosen, the com- 
mander, who perhaps really understands his work and is interested 
in it, gets disgusted, and naturally says, ‘I came here to work a 
tactical exercise, not to learn topography. Because I have made a 
blunder in the latter, you adopt the fiction of making me put my 
guns in a position I should never have chosen had we been actually 
on the ground. I never should have been such an idiot as to put 
guns where the enemy to be fired on could not be seen.’ The umpire 
therefore points out the mistake and allows Red to place his guns at 
the right point. We are convinced that the less, except in a general 
way, Kriegsspiel tactics are made to depend on solving problems of 
topography the more useful and the more popular it will become. 
The troops having been placed by the assistant umpires on the 
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respective maps in the positions they occupy at 7.10, the umpire 
observes that Blue has already sent from his column to the plateau 
two battalions, and that these are upon the crest of the heights. 
Referring to Blue’s orders, he finds that the whole of the infantry 
were to march together in one body towards Frimley Bridge. He 
therefore asks Blue commander for his reason for this alteration. ‘I 
changed my mind,’ replies the commander, ‘and I thought it better 
to send infantry up on to the Flats, in case anything might be 
coming from the Black-Hill Post.’ To the spectator, how natural 
appears this proceeding, even although it leads to a remarkable coin- 
cidence—the arrival on the plateau of Blue’s infantry just in the 
nick of time to check Red’s well-devised scheme for delaying the 
march of the main column. At this moment the faces of the Blue 
commander and of the umpire area study. The former is endeavour- 
ing to gauge the amount of pliability in the umpire’s composition ; 
the latter is trying to conceal the fact of his having suddenly 
bécome aware that a lively time is before him, owing to the Blue 
commander being apparently an old hand at Kriegsspiel. It is, of 
course, possible that the change of mind was bona fide, a change 
otiginating in the mind of the coramander himself; but it is far 
tnore probable that it was due to the commander seeing his cavalry 
falling back on the map, two or three miles ahead, or to the counsel 
of some bystander, who, breaking through the rules, has given 
him a hint of impending danger. At all events, the umpire has 
no doubt what to do. It may be a Kriegsspiel ‘dodge,’ and such 
‘dodges’ must be nipped in the bud. ‘Changes of mind are not 
allowed unless good reason is shown for them, and they are intimated 
to me at the commencement of a move. The battalions will take 
their places again in the column; but now at 7.10 you receive from 
your cavalry commander the information he sent on coming in contact 
with hostile cavalry, and at this moment you hear guns open from 
the plateau further east ; you are free to change your mind for the 
next move.’ Simultaneously the umpire hands to the Black-Hill 
Post commander a message despatched from Farnham at the com- 
mencement of the exercise, informing him of the intentions of the 
Red commander at that place. The Black-Hill commander suddenly 
awakes to the fact that he himself forgot to send to Farnham similar 
information. Appealing to the umpire, he says, ‘ Of course on actual 
service I should have done so, so I suppose you will allow that the 
message was sent.’ ‘ No, for it is one of the things you might forget 
on actual service, in the same way as you forgot it here,’ is the 
reply ; and late, too late, is the omission made good. On the Flats 
we are at a crisis, through which the Kriegsspiel will be carried on 
in two different ways, according as the umpire intends it as an 
exercise in tactics or in tactical principles. The tactical situation 
ig as follows: a plateau and its edge held by cavalry mounted and 
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dismounted ; a couple of guns in action; gunners and troopers alike 
firing on an infantry column below, temporarily in a trap, and in 
ignorance of the strength and character of the attack suddenly sprung 
on them. The commander of the column determines to attack reso- 
lutely at once, but in doing so the scene will change every minute ; 
every minute not only battalions, but separate companies, will be alter- 
ing their relative positions, assuming fresh formations, and opening 
fire. Perhaps a company judiciously led up the slope will suffice to 
drive off a dismounted troop opposed to it ; whilst, in its turn, it is 
thrown on the defensive, as it gains the crest in disorder, by the 
threatened charge of a mounted squadron hitherto concealed from view. 
Meantime the two Red guns have been pounding at the Blue battery 
struggling to gain a favourable position for coming into action ; the 
effect of fire as laid down by the rules, whether frontal, enfilade, or 
open or close formations, and at constantly varying ranges, alters 
rapidly. To work out such an encounter in its ever-shifting phases, in 
order to teach battle-field tactics, can be done by moves of only short 
duration, of perhaps one, two, or three minutes only ; and the final 
result, after all this expenditure of time and labour, is what was clearly 
foreseen from the commencement—a sensible check to the progress 
of the Blue column, and the eventual retirement of the Red cavalry 
and artillery. An umpire who is seeking to use Kriegsspiel for the 
other purpose would go to the Blue commander, and, after explaining 
the situation to him as above described, would say, ‘ Tell me first what 
you propose generally to do.’ ‘Attack the plateau and gain posses- 
sion of it if possible.’ ‘Tell me in detail exactly how you propose 
to make the attack.’ Answer: ‘ The leading battery will come into 
action on that hill against the guns; the battalion of the advanced 
guard will seek cover where it is, and prevent any forward movement 
of the enemy against the guns: the first two battalions of the main 
body will deploy into attack formation, and advance up the slopes 
against what appears to be the enemy’s right wing; the second 
battery and the rest of the column will remain under cover in the 
wood at my disposal.’ 

There being no real impediment to the progress of the infantry 
attack, the umpire tells the Blue commander to place his troops in 
the positions he wishes them to reach on the crest ; he then consults 
with the assistant-umpires as to the probable time required for the 
movement, which is found to be, say, half an hour ; he now ascertains 
from the Red commander that he has no intention of endangering 
his own retreat, and that he will draw off when seriously threatened. 
He is told to place his troops where they would be when this moment 
comes ; he does so, and the position both sides now occupy is that 
which they hold at 7.40. The umpire next turns his attention to the 
other parts of the battle-field, bringing the troops half an hour 
forward, and determining any incidents which may call for decision. 
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The Red cavalry and guns, which have been advancing from Farnham 
along the main road, have gained a position commanding the bridge- 
at Frimley, and hold in check some Blue cavalry without guns making 
for the same point. The Farnham commander now intimates to the 
umpire his intention of changing his dispositions, and of bringing in. 
his cavalry and guns from the left flank. Asked for the reasons for 
this alteration, he replies, ‘Some time ago I was informed by my 
cavalry commander that he had occupied the position originally 
assigned to him, and that there was no enemy in front. Had he- 
been attacked I should, by this time, have received information to 
that effect, or, taking into account the westerly wind, I should have 
heard the guns. I purpose now bringing him in, so as to have all 
my troops in hand to gain the bridge at Frimley. As I have not 
heard anything from the cavalry I sent on there, and I calculate they 
are well there by this time, I presume there is no enemy directly in. 
front ofme. I am quite in the dark as to the position of Blue’s force, 
and as I have received no reports from the Black-Hill Post force 
I cannot rely on any help from it.’ The reasons given being perfectly 
valid, the Red commander is allowed to despatch his orders to his 
cavalry. A long move seems possible. The Blue column has been re- 
organised, and has resumed its march for Frimley Bridge ; the Black- 
Hill Post Red cavalry has fallen back on Blackwater Village, which has- 
been placed in a state of defence, and is occupied by the small infantry 
and sapper force ; the two guns are unlimbered on high ground behind 
the village; the two Blue battalions, after clearing the plateau, act 
as a left flank detachment to cover the march of the main column, 
and take up a position overlooking the village. But it is at 
Frimley Bridge that the struggle will take place. It is a neck-and- 
neck race. Red wishes to cross the Blackwater at Frimley, but the 
key to the situation lies in the possession of the high ground to the 
west of the main road. The umpire sees that it will be an hour 
before this struggle really commences, but he gives fifteen minutes’ 
move only (7.55); for he knows that at that time intelligence from 
the front will reach both commanders. The Blue commander will 
learn that Red cavalry and artillery hold the high ground on the east 
of the main road, whilst the Red commander for the first time wil 
hear of the dispositions of the Black-Hill Post commander, and that 


_ fighting is commencing on the Flats. Had he but known sooner of 


his colleague’s demonstration in this direction, his own cavalry and 
artillery would, instead of standing idly covering his flank, have 
pushed on, and helped to distract the Blue force. As it was, he felt 
bound to keep his troops together to force, if necessary, the passage 
at Frimley. He fears that, unaided, the Black-Hill Post demonstration 
cannot have had much effect in delaying the advance of his enemy- 
Next move, thirty minutes (8.25). Both commanders then learn that 
matters at Frimley Bridge are at a deadlock, and at the end of the 
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last quarter of the hour (8.40), as Red gains the northern exit of the 
wood south of the bridge, a shell from guns just arrived on the 
western heights tells him that his work is cut out for him if he 
ventures the passage of the river at that point. Again are the 
commanders interrogated. Red determines to take up a strong 
position on the eastern heights and across the road, and to await 
the development of events and the receipt of news from the Flats. 
Blue, eager for the fray, flushed with his little previous success, but 
ignorant of the strength hidden in the woods opposite, determines to 
deploy his guns and troops for action, and after a preliminary artillery 
fire to attack Red and drive him into the river. Half an hour will 
suffice for the preparations for the attack, and the troops are placed in 
positicns they will then occupy (9.10). Meanwhile, Red commander 
hears of the purely defensive attitude that the Black Post detachment. 
have taken up at Blackwater. No help can be expected from them. 
To wait is therefore his determination, and prepare to cross the river 
above Frimley. 

Blue now expresses his wish to advance to the attack. Under 
any circumstances the umpire would have declared the attack to be 
doomed to failure, owing to the inequality of the forces engaged ; 
but, fortunately, he first cross-examines Blue as to the details of the 
proposed attack. What Blue proposes to do is, keeping two bat- 
talions in reserve, to make on the woods an attack with two more, 
whilst the remaining two are to march under cover of an undulation 
to the bridge at Frimley, which they are to cross so as to get in rear 
of Red. This decision (which we heard actually given on one occa- 
sion) leads the umpire to announce that the exercise has come to a 
close. The whole of the combatants now meet at the umpire’s map, 
on which all the troops of both sides are displayed. The commanders 
are invited to explain the operations to the umpire and to each 
other, after which the umpire proceeds to sum up the operations 
and comment upon the way in which they have been conducted. In 
view of this he will have from time to time noted down errors and 
mistakes as committed, so as to be able to refer to them. But now 
comes the moment when the combatant, smarting perhaps under 
some decision he believes to be unjust-——and some decisions must be 
unjust—sees the tables turned, for it is the umpire, not any one of 
the combatants, who is now on his trial; and especially is this the 
ease where there is a ‘ gallery.’ It is easy enough to find fault with 
a tactical operation ; it is very difficult to carry it out properly; and 
the umpire is expected not only to say what ought not, but what 
ought to have been done. Moreover, there are feelings to be con- 
sidered, and discipline must not be forgotten, for it may happen that 
the chief blunderer is a commanding officer whose officers have been 
watching the Kriegsspiel and are now listening. It is not very 
difficult, however, for an umpire in summing up to speak honestly, 
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and yet to avoid giving offence if he bears in mind Verdy du Vernois’ 
counsel. ‘ It is obvious, also, that the umpire must not allow him- 
self to make use of any expressions which may give pain, though he 
may point out that certain moves were clearly wrong. Such mistakes 
will, however, for the most part speak for themselves when the cir- 
cumstances are explained. Again, in other cases, it may appear 
doubtful whether faults were really committed, the more so that the 
same end may be attained by different methods. In such cases, the 
umpire will do well only to express his adverse view, and thus sug- 
gest further consideration.’ 

In the illustrative instance Blue’s conduct at the last move re- 
lieved the umpire of all difficulty in his summing-up, which, after 
dealing with any other points calling for remark, would probably 
have concluded as follows :— 

‘The exercise was brought by me to a close in consequence 
of the line taken by the Blue commander. Against an enemy, 
strength unknown, and in a strong position, he sent forward two 
battalions only, which must have been repulsed with heavy loss ; 
the two battalions he sent over the bridge would have been destroyed 
by the Red artillery fire, directed on him at ranges most favourable 
for effect ; in fact, in actual war he would have recognised the im- 
practicability of the undertaking ; having thus split up his small force 
of four battalions and directed the two halves on different points, he 
was exposed to a counter-attack by Red’s united five battalions. Of 
his reserve, only one battalion was available, as one must have 
remained watching the force at Blackwater. In my opinion, Blue, 
utterly shaken and demoralised, would have been driven back to the 
Eastern Hills; and it is doubtful whether he could have held them 
against a resolute attack had Red determined to adopt this course. 
Under any circumstances Red can now make good his retreat to the 
Black-Hill Post, crossing the river, unmolested, higher up.’ 

It is hoped that the description of a Kriegsspiel we have en- 
deavoured to give in the foregoing pages will, however imperfect it 
may be, at all events convince those who read it that Kriegsspiel 
is not only useful, but may be made interesting; and that it is not 
necessarily the dull, wearisome unreality it is supposed by so many 
to be. One of its valuable qualities is that it cannot be carried on 
without giving rise to frequent discussions on tactical questions, 
not only among those taking part in it but among those who 
witness it. But the individual who learns most from a Kriegs- 
spiel is the umpire, whether he be a general officer umpiring between 
colonels, or a subaltern teaching company tactics to his non-commis- 
sioned officers. It is at Kriegsspiel that officers of subordinate rank 
necessarily have to put their own views of tactical operations before 
their senior officer the umpire, and to support them in order to in- 
fluence the decision he is about to give and to gain the verdict he is to 
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pronounce ; and this same senior hears freely expressed other opinions 
perhaps than those he holds himself, and these he hears advanced by 
one of the combatants, replied to by the other. Questions of the 
details of the working of the arms other than that to which he belongs 
are brought before him ; he learns something he did not know before ; 
and, finally, he realises the truth of the saying, ‘ If you want to learn 
a subject, set to work to teach it.’ 


LONSDALE HALE 
(Colonel, Retired, R.E.). 
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FORGED LITERATURE. 


Spurious and pseudonymous literature is probably nearly as old as 
literature itself. It was comparatively common in Ancient Greece 
and Rome, and may be said to have flourished among the Jews and 
early Christians. Bentley, in his Dissertation wpon Phalaris,' 
enumerates a series of works fathered upon some of the great classical 
writers, which after deceiving many learned judges were discovered 
by others of more discernment to be unauthentic. This list of 
counterfeits, he tells us, might have been much longer; ‘in one short 
passage of Suidas there’s an account of half a score.’ The Epistles 
ascribed to the Sicilian tyrant (about 570 B.c.), which were the subject 
of Bentley’s dissection, he proved to the satisfaction of all succeeding 
scholars to be the work of an Attic Sophist belonging to a later age. 
Another such example may be mentioned. The extracts which 
Philo Byblius, a writer of the first century A.D., professed to have 
translated from the works of Sanchuniathon, an ancient Pheenician 
author contemporary with Semiramis, are, by the general consent of 
modern scholars, held to be the inveution of the ostensible translator. 
His presumed motive for fabricating them was that, in his zeal to win 
converts to the doctrine of Euhemerus, that the gods were apotheo- 
sised men, he had adduced apt illustrations from Pheenician history 
which he had no real means of substantiating.’ 

Since Bentley wrote, the literature of Greece and Rome has been 
subjected to a searching criticism, and it is probable that many works 
which in his time were unhesitatingly ascribed to great names would 
be rejected as spurious by the consensus of the best living scholars. 
In the province of Biblical research less unanimity yet prevails in this 
country, but it may be safe to say that most qualified critics, German 
and English, would agree in discrediting the Mosaic authorship of 
Deuteronomy, if not of the whole Pentateuch; the integrity and 
synchronism of the prophecies attributed to Isaiah ; the authenticity 
of the Book of Daniel and of some of the writings ascribed to 
Solomon. It would be venturing upon ground even more debatable 
to adduce analogous examples from the New Testament, but the 


1 Second ed. Introd. pp. 13-15, 520, 539. 
2 Smith’s Classical Dict. of Biography. 
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most conservative divines will admit that the books of which its 
canon is composed were selected from a large mass of writings, more 
or less commonly accepted by the early Church as authentic and 
genuine scriptures of venerable authors, the bulk of which are now 
acknowledged to be either pseudonymous or spurious. By the 
testimony of such Fathers as Ireneus and Epiphanius, the second 
century was very prolific in literature of this type. ‘ Infinita multi- 
tudo apocryphorum librorum et adulterinarum scripturarum’ are the 
words of the first named.* Without impeaching the credit of any 
books which may still find defenders, it will suffice to instance a few 
notorious cases—e.g. the Epistle of Jesus Christ to Abgarus King 
of Edessa, the Book of Enoch, the Sibylline Oracles, and the writings | 
of Dionysius the Areopagite. 

Rigidly to apply our modern standard of ethics to these ancient 
examples of fabricated literature would be obviously unjust, and dis- 
crimination is needful to determine their real character. One cannot 
scruple, indeed, to classify as common cheats the wily bibliopoles 
who, when Ptolemy Philadelphus was making a collection of 
Aristotle’s works, ‘with a design of getting money of him, put 
Aristotle’s name to other men’s writings.’ Nor can we hesitate to 
assign to a malicious motive the conduct of the historian Anaximenes 
who (according to Pausanias) succeeded in making his rival Theo- 
pompus hateful to the governments of Athens, Sparta, and Thebes, 
by fabricating an invective against them in imitation of his style, 
and publishing it in his name.’ It would be rash, however, to 
assume that the priestly custodians of the Lycian temple, which 
boasted among its treasures a paper epistle written from Troy by 
Sarpedon, were consciously imposing upon the historian Licinius 
Mucianus, who (to Pliny’s astonishment) was so credulous as to 
suppose it genuine.® The historical existence of Sarpedon may well 
have been believed by the priests as well as their visitor, and both 
have been innocently ignorant that paper (papyrus) was not likely 
to be used for letter-writing in the Homeric age. With respect to 
many of the spurious works fathered upon classical writers, it is 
unnecessary to suspect any one of intentionally uttering them under 
false names. To uncritical readers, superficial resemblances be- 
tween the style of a master and that of his imitator would suffice 
to suggest identity of authorship, and a surmise to that effect started 
by one inventive brain would soon circulate as assertion and be 
handed down to the following age as certainty. Still less are we 
called upon to'stigmatise as forgers, in a criminal sense, the authors 
of works, now admitted to be pseudonymour, which the early Christians 


* Irenzus, Her. i. 20. 1. 
* *Ammonius on Aristotle’s Categories,’ cited by Bentley, Phalaris, p. 12. \° 
5 Cited by Bentley, ut sup. : 
* Nat. Hist. xiii. ¢. 13, cited by Bentley, p. 539. 
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accepted as authentic. Bearing in mind that it was from the 
Eastern Churches these fabrications usually proceeded, we may 
justly make large allowance for the difference which has always sub- 
sisted between the Western and the Eastern mind with regard to the 
value of truth. 


The word ‘ truth’ (says Renan), has not the same significance for the Oriental 
as for ourselves. The Oriental tells, with a bewitching candour and with the 
accent of a witness, a crowd of things which he has not seen and about which he 
is by no means certain. The fantastic tales of the Exodus from Egypt which are 
told in Jewish families during the Feast of the Passover deceive nobody, yet 
none the less they enchant those who listen to them. Every year the scenic repre- 
sentations by which they commemorate the martyrdom of the sons of Ali in 
Persia are enriched with some new invention designed to render the victims more 
interesting and the murderers more hateful.’ 


Add to this the consideration that the classical historians and 
biographers had established as a literary usage the practice of in- 
venting orations for their heroes, statesmen, or generals, ideally 
appropriate to the occasions when they purported to have been 
delivered, and embodying the ideas and convictions the speakers were 
believed to entertain, but couched in language they never actually 
used and pervaded throughout by the mental bias of the writer. 
The example, again, set by Plato in idealising the personality of 
Socrates, and passing his homely sense and keen dialectic through the 
filter of his own mind, could not fail to be taken as a precedent by 
members of the school which reconciled his philosophy with Christian 
doctrine. Further, it must be remembered how fierce and ceaseless 
was the strife between the ‘Catholic’ party in the Church and 
‘ heresiarchs ’ of various complexions who disputed its assumption of 
orthodoxy, all equally convinced of the truth of their own views and 
anxious to convert the world to them ; and how necessary an advocate 
must have deemed it, in the absence of any canonical standard of 
Scripture, to adduce the authority of some reverend name among the 
Apostles or their immediate disciples to refute the contention of his 
opponent that the tenet in dispute was an unsound innovation. It was 
but a step from the contemplation of this necessity to the employment 
of any legitimate device to effect the desired object. The literary 
usage and philosophical precedent above mentioned afforded ample 
sanction for idealisations upon a larger scale and for a worthier end 
than they served. 

It were a mistake to describe the literature thus created (observes one of its 
most learned and judicial critics) as intended to deceive. . . . The document so 
originated is rather the half-unconscious utterance of what, under the circum- 
stances, seemed essentially necessary and true; no critical faculty existing to 
censure or control, and the apparent greatness or excellence of the object excusing 
or concealing the literary aberration or misnomer. It could little be anticipated, 


7 Renan, The Gospels (Mattheson’s translation), a xiv p. 104 
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when this innocent fiction was first resorted to, to what lengths the principle of 
pious frauds would eventually be carried. . . . With the definitive constitution of 
the Church and the establishment of a canon, the practice of pseudonymous writing 
ceased with its cause. 


For the authors of some of the later Christian apocrypha it would 
be difficult to offer the same excuses as for their predecessors. The 

clumsy interpolator of a well-known passage in Josephus (Antig. Lib. 

18, c. 3) can hardly be acquitted of a design to invent evidence 

wherewith to silence the assertion of Hebrew opponents that the life 

of the Founder of Christianity was unrecorded by the historian of 

his era. It is possible, however, to believe that the Trinitarian con- 

troversialist who marginally annotated the first Johannine Epistle 

with the verse relating to the three heavenly witnesses, was innocent 
of intending that a future copyist of the MS. should insert his gloss 

as part of the text. The propensity of copyists to incorporate 

marginal comments indiscriminately appears to be so largely re- 

sponsible for the interpolations and equivocal readings which have 

crept into the MSS. of the New Testament, that it would be unjust 

to impute sinister design to all that have been twisted to serve con- 

troversial ends. 

Although, after the formation of a canon and the establishment 
of Catholic Christianity, one chief motive for the fabrication of 
pseudonymous literature ceased to operate, fresh occasions soon arose 
to call it into active being. I can do no more within the limits of 
this paper than glance at the salient aspects of a large and many- 
sided subject. The fabrications which I have space to notice may 
be conveniently grouped under three heads: (1) those dictated by 
base motives, whether in the interest of tyranny, greed, vanity, spite, 
or jealousy ; (2) those devoid of evil intention and due to the in- 
dulgence of satirical, mischievous, or playful humour; (3) those 
inspired by a strong dramatic impulse, to which any form of mystifi- 
cation appears permissible. Allowance may have to be made in some 
cases for an admixture of motives, which renders it doubtful whether 
they belong wholly to the first or in part to the second group. In 
estimating the culpability of a particular imposture, the difference 
which has always existed between the moral standards of various 
races must be taken into account. The respect for truth entertained 
by the Teutonic nations, for example, is and has immemorially been 
higher than that acknowledged by the Celts. Since the elevation of 
the Christian ideal, however, of which truth is an integral part, no 

* The Tiibingen School and its Antecedents, by R. W. Mackay, pp. 335, 339. The 
statement that pseudonymous Christian literature ceased with its cause must be 
qualified, The latest date fixed for the formation of the canon is the beginning 
of the fourth century, but the fabrications ascribed to Dionysius ‘the Areopagite ” 
could scarcely have been written before the fifth century. (Smith’s Classical Dict. 
of Biog.) Some critics assign even, a later date to the spurious Ayostolical Consti- 
tutions, 
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believer in its sanctity can be held blameless for a deliberate act of 
deception, in spite of any attempts to justify it by the urgency of 
other obligations. The growth of the scientific spirit, which sprang 
into life at the Renaissance, with its passion for ‘ seeing things as 
they really are’ and its reverence for precision of statement as all- 
essential, has further tended to enhance public reprobation of every 
form of fraud. Subject, therefore, to the reservation above made, 
the classification adopted may provisionally serve. 

Prominent in the first group, among the pseudonymous fabrica- 
tions of tyranny, stands the Athanasian Creed, which, notwithstanding 
the avowal of revered divines that they wished they ‘ were well rid of 
it,’ still disfigures the Anglican Prayer-Book. Though its actual 
origin and date are still uncertain, it is admitted by the general 
consent of theologians, ‘orthodox’ and ‘heterodox’ alike, to be falsely 
fathered upon the Alexandrian bishop of the third century whose 
name it bears. The prevailing opinion is that it emanated from a 
Spanish or French source in the fifth or sixth century.? This is not 
the place to discuss the value of its theological definitions, but the 
emphatic language of its damnatory clauses leaves no room for doubt 
as to their primary object. To strengthen by the agency of spiritual 
terrorism the hands of the power which arrogated to itself the sole 
authority of fixing Christian dogma, and to narrow the pale of the 
Church so as to exclude all who dared to exercise the private right of 
reason and conscience, was a design which the creed-maker accom- 
plished only too well. 

That the wielders of spiritual tyranny should not lack the com- 
plement of temporal dominion was the obvious aim of two fabrica- 
tions which appeared in the eighth century, and are attributed by 
Gibbon to the hand of a single writer who ‘borrowed the name of 
St. Isidore.’'° The ‘Decretals and the Donation of Constantine’ 
were intended, says the historian, to be ‘the two magic pillars of the 
spiritual and temporal monarchy of the popes.’ According to the 
narrative put forth by Pope Adrian the First in an epistle addressed to 
Charlemagne, the Donation of Constantine originated in his gratitude 
for having been healed of leprosy and baptised by St. Silvester, 
then Bishop of Rome. In pious recognition of his deliverance, the 
emperor relinquished ‘the seat and patrimony of St. Peter, declared 
his resolution of founding a new capital in the East, and resigned to 
the popes the free and perpetual sovereignty of Rome, Italy, and the 
provinces of the West.’ Though professedly credited by Pope Adrian 
and some of his successors, this monstrous fiction did not escape 
monastic criticism in the twelfth century, and in 1440 was merci- 
lessly exposed by the Roman patriot, Valla. Half a century later it 


* The chief authorities on the subject are collectively cited in Dr. Lamson’'s 
Church of the First Three Conturies, pp. 403-44 
* Decline and \Fall, ix. 159, 160. 
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was generally abandoned, and eventually disavowed by the advocates 
of the Church in whose interest it had been forged. 

Of the Decretals, which ‘ purported to be rescripts or decrees of 
the early bishops of Rome,’'' it may suffice to say that they were 
designed to prove the antiquity of the supreme jurisdiction of the 
Roman See as a court of appeal. Their twofold object was to weaken 
archiepiscopal authority over suffragan bishops, who were thereby 
made directly amenable to the papal tribunal, and to forbid the 
holding of national councils without special sanction from Rome. 


Upon these spurious Decretals (says Hallam) was built the great fabric of 
papal supremacy over the different national churches—a fabric which has stood 
after its foundation crumbled beneath it, for no one has pretended to deny for the 
last two centuries that the imposture is too palpable for any but the most ignorant 
age to credit.’* 


The almost exclusive possession of clerkly learning by the religious 
orders afforded to unscrupulous brotherhoods facilities for abusing it 
in their own interests with comparatively little risk of detection. 
From the Scriptoria of English monasteries issued a large number 
of royal and private charters purporting to endow them with 
valuable lands and franchises, which, when examined by modern 
experts, have been discovered to be palpable forgeries. The learned 
editor of the Feodarium Prioratus Dunelmensis (Canon Greenwell) 
devotes the bulk of his preface to an examination of ‘the foundation 
deeds of the Benedictine monastery established by’ Bishop William 
de St. Carilef at Durham, which ‘form one inseparab:e and complete 
series of titles in connection with the confirming instruments of King 
William the Norman, Archbishops Lanfranc and Thomas, and bulls 
of several popes. This series, consisting of a large number of varied 
and pretentious documents,’ he finds himself compelled by the 
evidence to declare to be ‘a tissue of forgeries.’ The proofs of this 
charge consist both in substantial discrepancies between these docu- 
ments and unimpeachable records elsewhere, and in glaring falsifica- 
tions of names, dates, and seals. In the case of one document it can 
be shown that ‘out of eleven attesting archbishops, bishops, and 
abbots, six were dead at the time when the charter affects to have 
been executed.’ Similar evidences of falsity invalidate the rest of 
the series. Two motives appear to have dictated ‘the fabrication of 
the charters in question: the one, to provide written and readily- 
authenticated proof of ownership of estates to which, though belong- 
ing to the convent, there was no book-title ; the other, to establish 
claims to privileges to which the monks had no evidence of right, 
and that were probably assumptions without authority.’ 


" Hallam’s Middle Ages, c. vii. part i. pp. 166-7. 

2 Tbid. p. 167. 

13 Publications of Surtees Society, vol. lviii. pref. pp, x-lxxxi. 
VoL. XXIX.—No. 168. Z 
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The occasion of the forgery was probably a bitter dispute which 
arose between the monks and Bishop Marsh in 1221, when both parties 
appealed to Rome and were called upon to produce their muniments. 

Numerous examples of forged monastic charters upon a less 
extensive scale than the foregoing are given by Kemble in his Codex 
Diplomaticus Avi Saxonici, passim, and by Sir Thos. Duffus 
Hardy in his Introduction to the Charter Rolls, pp. xxxi, xxxviii, 
xxxix. 

The History of the Monastery of Croyland, ostensibly by its 
abbot, Ingulphus, which purports to embrace its annals and charters 
from the middle of the seventh to the early part of the twelfth century, 
and contains much curious information respecting the reign of the 
Conqueror, has been discredited since the seventeenth century, when 
Wharton and Hickes successively called attention to its fictitious 
statements. Sir Francis Palgrave, who subjected it to a careful 
examination in the Quarterly Review for June 1826, assigns various 
reasons for concluding it to be a forgery of the reign of Richard the 
Second. The code of laws in French, which the writer ascribes to the 
Conqueror, has been ‘ ascertained,’ says Hallam, ‘to be a translation 
from the Latin made in the thirteenth century.’"* A further expo- 
sure of its anachronisms and misstatements has been made by Mr. 
H. T. Riley” and by Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy.’ The last-named 
writer unequivocally brands it as ‘a monkish forgery.’ 

Even the more trustworthy monastic chroniclers—e.g. Roger de 
Wendover and Matthew Paris—frequently insert documents accredited 
either to divine or human writers, which are obviously spurious and 
betray more or less clearly the purposes which occasioned thetr fabri- 
cation. Among those introduced into Wendover’s Chronicle is ‘a 
letter that came from heaven’ and was found ‘suspended over St. 
Simeon’s altar at Jerusalem’ in the year 1200. Its fulmination of 
the direst penalties against Sabbath-breaking lent timely aid to the 
efforts of some of the clergy who were just then denouncing 
that offence.” The copies of Magna Carta and the Carta de 
Foresta which Wendover and Paris seem to have accepted as 
authentically signed and promulgated by John, prove to be a 
pasticcio made up from a garbled and mutilated version of the single 
charter executed by that king, and of the two charters granted by 
his successor. The language of the later documents has been gene- 
rally modified to suit the earlier date assigned to them; but a blunder 
of the manipulator in omitting to alter a reference made by Henry 
the Third to his ‘ grandfather,’ Henry the Second, betrays the falsi- 
fication. Dr. Luard, in his edition of Matthew Paris, adduces other 


14 Literature of Europe, i. 28, note. 

18 Archeol. Journ. part i. pp. 32-49; part ii. pp. 114-133, 

18 Descriptive Catal. of Materials, ii, 62, 63. 

\ Flores Historiarum, ed. Hewlett; Rolls Series of Chronic’es, vol. ii. pp. 295 sqq. 
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clear proofs of forgery, and suggests a probable motive for it. The 
convent of St. Albans (whence these chronicles proceeded) cherished 
a bitter animus against Fawkes de Breauté, one of John’s foreign 
mercenaries, by whose troops the monastery had been plundered 
during the Barons’ War. The garbled version of John’s great Charter 
here put forth contains an undertaking on the part of the king 
to expel Fawkes, among others, from the realm forthwith. The 
authentic Charter makes no mention of Fawkes, who continued for 
some years in the service of Henry the Third before his insolent 
defiance of law and order compelled the king to banish him. It was 
presumably with the hope of hastening that desired event that the - 
forger sought to show his exile had already been decreed.!® 

Lest the frauds of English monks should be supposed uniquely 
shameful, it is but just to instance one or two which were hatched 
in Continental cloisters. The History of Charles the Great and 
Orlando, published shortly before the year 1122, as a personal 
narrative, by Charlemagne’s secretary, Turpin, Archbishop of Rheims, 
appears to have been the composition of a monk who (in the words 
of its latest editor) designed it ‘for edification, for encouragement 
of faith in the Church, war against infidels, and reverence to the 
shrine of St. James of Compostella.'® That the last-named object 
was uppermost in the writer’s mind he takes much pains to make 
clear. Midway in his romantic account of the exploits of Charles and 
his paladins in Gallicia, the assumed Turpin breaks off to describe 
how, by the emperor’s command, he dedicated ‘ the church and altar 
of St. James with extraordinary splendour and magnificence.’ A 
chapter is devoted to the recital of the metropolitan rank and 
revenues bestowed on it. ‘ All Spain and Gallicia was made subject to 
this holy place ; it was moreover endowed with four pieces of money 
from every house throughout the kingdom, and at the same time 
totally freed from royal jurisdiction; being from that hour styled the 
Apostolic See,’ &c. A laboured comparison follows of its relation to 
the Sees of Rome and Ephesus, ‘which are undoubtedly the true 
Sees’; the second place in pre-eminence being emphatically claimed 
for it, with a significant hint in conclusion that, ‘if any difficulty 
should occur that cannot elsewhere be resolved, let it be brought 
before these Sees, and it shall by Divine grace be decided.’ Although 
in 1122 Pope Calixtus the Second ‘ vouched for the authorship 
of Turpin,’ the work gradually lost credit, and when the object of 
its fabrication was detected it acquired the popular title of ‘Le 
Magnanime Mensonge.’ 

Zeal for the shrine of St. James of Compostella inspired another 
forgery in the fifteenth century, when a ‘ Revelation,’ purporting to 


18 Chronicle of M. Paris, ed. Luard; Rolls Series of Chronicles, vol. ii. pref. 
pp. 589 sqq. 
%* Medieval Tales (Universal Library), ed. Prof. H. Morley, introd. p. 5. 
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be written by the Apostle’s own hand, was suddenly discovered there 
after fourteen centuries of interment. From Bentley’s account of the 
matter, it would seem that even in Spain certain sceptics raised the 
objection that this document ‘ had some parts of it in modern Spanish, 
which was not in being in the time of the Apostle.’ This circum- 
stance, indeed, proved no stumbling-block to its devout Catholic 
advocates, one of whom, ‘ the learned Aldrete, endeavours to account 
for the modern Spanish in the Apostle’s writing from the gift of pro- 
phecy that he was inspired with, by which he foreknew when his 
buried writings would be dug up, and therefore used the language 
that would then be in fashion.’* He might surely have devised a 
more plausible explanation, by attributing the Apostle’s linguistic 
skill to his share of the ‘ miraculous gift of tongues.’ 

Although monastic forgers rang the changes of imposture with some 
artistic variation, the sameness of motive tinges all their attempts with 
a sordid monotony. There is more novelty in the forms of literary fraud 
prompted by inordinate vanity and thirst for notoriety. A notable 
example of this class is the Voyages and Travels of Sir John Maun- 
deville, which appeared in the latter part of the fourteenth century. 
Its quaint and quasi-ingenuous narrative of an adventurous English 
knight’s wanderings in the East quickly won it a popularity which was 
not a whit diminished by the monstrous extravagance of its fictions. 
Modern criticism long since established the fact that the book was 
partly compiled from the accounts of other travellers, and that the 
writer’s statement that he composed it first in Latin, then put it into 
French, and lastly translated it into English, could not be true. The 
frequent mistranslations apparent upon acomparison of the two extant 
versions made it impossible to believe that, if he was an Englishman, 
* Maundeville had been his own interpreter.’*! It was reserved for the 
latest editor of the book, Mr. G. F. Warner, following in the track of 
earlier scholars, fully to expose its fictitious character and furnish a 
probable clue to its authorship. He claims to have shown that the 
writer’s account of his travels was substantially made up from nume- 
rous earlier sources, including the Golden Legend and the narratives 
of Odoric de Pordenone, Jacques de Vitry, and other genuine voyagers 
to the East. There seems little doubt, indeed, that the author wasa 
stay-at-home traveller. Good reasons are assigned by Mr. Warner 
for identifying him with a physician named Jean de Bourgogne, who, 
according to the statement of his executor, Jean d’Outremeuse, 
assumed in his last will the name of Sir John Maundeville, with the 
rank of Earl of Montfort in the English peerage, alleging that he had 
left his native land and sought refuge in travel to escape the conse- 
quences of an accidental homicide. No such dignities as those 


” P'alaris, pp. 622-3, citing B. Aldrete, Varias Antigiiedades de Hspafa. 
" Introduction to edition of Maundeville in the National Library, by Prof. Henry 
Morley, 
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claimed by the testator appear to be known to our heralds. There 
are grounds for suspecting D’Outremeuse, who is known as a chronicler 
of Liége, to have been an accomplice in Bourgogne’s fraud. His 
Myreur des Histors not only embodies much of Maundeville and of 
the writers from whom he had borrowed, but refers to a description 
of Tartary as his own which is nowhere to be found except in the 
Voyages and Travels,” 

In 1649 England was the scene of a remarkable literary 
imposture, in whose composition personal and partisan motives 
were apparently blended, which not only equalled its forerunners 
in attaining immediate success, but, when eventually exposed 
and confessed, won for its author a meed of glory instead of 
shame. Within a few days after the execution of Charles the First 
appeared the E/ewy Bacidixn, ostensibly written by the king’s hand, 
affecting to be his own defence of the policy he had adopted, and 
to portray the attitude of devout faith in which he had borne his 
sufferings and martyrdom, The sympathy which the work excited 
was widespread. ‘ At home and abroad 90,000 copies were circulated 
in a twelvemonth.’ Charles the Second is said to have declared that 
‘if it had come out a week sooner it would have saved his father’s life.’ 
So powerful was the impression it made in England that the Council 
of State desired their Latin Secretary, Milton, to answer it—a com- 
mission fulfilled in his EdcovoxXaorns. Without disputing whether 
‘the late king, as is vulgarly believed, or any secret coadjutor,’ were 
the real author, Milton accepted the presumption that the book was 
from the hand of Charles, while he saw through the ‘drift of a 
factious and defeated party’ to use it, ‘not so much in defence of his 
former actions as the promoting of their own future designs.’ He 
detected, too, one of the most suspicious features of the book, viz. 
that the prayer which the king was stated to have placed in the hand 
of Bishop Juxon upon the scaffold, ‘as a special relic of his saintly 
exercises,’ was ‘stolen word for word’ from Sidney’s Arcadia, where 
it is put into the mouth of Pamela. Upon this feature, however, 
Milton only passes the characteristic comment that a love-story 
which represents ‘a heathen woman praying to a heathen god’ was 
unfit ‘in time of trouble and affliction to be a Christian’s prayer- 
book,’ There is no reason to suppose that he penetrated the secret 
of the fabrication, which was confined to the possession of a few 
royalists and too well kept to be divulged until the Restoration, 
when Dr. John Gauden avowed the authorship and claimed his 
reward, It appears that the book (after its design had been approved 
by Duppa, Bishop of Salisbury, who contributed one or two sections) 
was finished during the king’s imprisonment at Carisbrooke, where a 
copy was sent to him for correction. He is said to have wished that 
it should be issued in the name of another, but, when urged that it 

# Publications of the Roxburghe Club, 1890, 
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would be more effective in his own, ‘took time to consider of it.’ 
His execution intervening before consent was given, the publication 
took place without it. Gauden, having made good his claim to Charles 
the Second, was created Bishop of Exeter in 1660, and soon translated 
to the See of Worcester. Notwithstanding this recognition of his 
service, more than a generation passed before the truth was made 
generally known. Even then the bulk of the ultra-loyal Tories 
refused to part with their cherished illusion, and half a century after- 
wards a preacher before the House of Commons boldly contended 
that the Eic@v was authentically the work of King Charles the First. 

In the composition of the memorable imposture which ‘ George 
Psalmanazaar’ palmed upon the English public in 1704, the literary 
element was comparatively subsidiary; the Historical und Geo- 
graphical Description of Formosa that he was induced to publish 
being only an expansion of the narrative of adventures which he 
had told in detail to scores of fashionable audiences. Ushered into 
London society under the auspices of the bishop, Dr. Compton, 
and accredited to him by the Rev. Mr. Innes, the chaplain of a 
Seotch regiment abroad, the young man quickly became the lion 
of the town. He gave out that he was the son of a nobleman in 
Formosa, who entrusted his education to a learned stranger on a visit 
to the island, by whom he was instructed not only in the language 
and literature of his native country, but in Latin. His tutor, who 
passed for a travelled Japanese, having inflamed his curiosity with 
accounts of Europe, suddenly announced that he was about to revisit 
it, whereupon the youth begged leave to go with him. By way of 
Goa and Gibraltar they reached Avignon, where, at the Jesuits’ 
College, the tutor revealed that he was a missionary of the order, 
and had disguised himself that he might convert his pagan pupil. 
Thanks to the training which Psalmanazaar’s mind had undergone, 
he was able to rebut the sophistry of Father de Rodes and his 
brethren, but, alarmed at their threats of the Inquisition, made his 
escape and entered the service of the Elector of Cologne. Two 
attempts to convert him—one by a Lutheran, the other by a Cal- 
vinist minister of Sluys—were also unsuccessful. The arguments, 
however, which Mr. Innes, the chaplain of Brigadier Lauder, 
governor of the town, urged on behalf of the Anglican faith, effec- 
tually convinced his reason, and he willingly embraced ‘a religion 
not embarrassed with any of those absurdities which are maintained 
by the various sects in Christendom.’ This plausible story might 
perhaps have retained longer hold of public belief if the author had 
not unwarily committed himself to print at the solicitation of an 
enterprising publisher. The work in which he undertook to narrate 


* See Prof. H. Morley’s First Sketch of English Literature, pp. 585-6, where the 
story of the fabrication is concisely told. For the detailed evidence which established 
Gauden’s authorship, see Toland’s Life of Milton, ed. of 1698, pp. 27-29. 
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the history of his native island is an elaborate tissue of absurdities. 
Commencing with a gratuitous attack upon the ‘ignorance’ of the 
Dutch and other historians who had affirmed Formosa to belong to 
China, whereas it was really a dependency of Japan, he proceeded to 
give a minute account of its conquest, its civil government, and 
established creed, with particulars of the religious rites, language, 
and customs of the natives, illustrated by engravings of their public 
buildings, modes of dress, and character of writing. The illustrations 
showed their architecture to bea medley of classical and Chinese styles. 
Tiger-, leopard-, and bear-skins, it would seem, were the appropriate 
materials for the clothes of these tropic islanders; yet, to account 
for his strangely fair complexion, the writer mentioned that the upper - 
classes (to which he belonged) habitually spent the hot season in 
underground caverns, dense groves, or tents kept cool with water. 
The language evidently contained a number of Greek radicals, which 
was not made less surprising by the statement that Greek was 
taught in the native schools. Raw meat and roots formed the usual 
diet of this remarkable people, with vipers’ blood as a condiment. 
An annual sacrifice of 18,000 boys’ hearts to their gods had had no 
apparent effect in reducing the population. 

In spite of these enormous demands on the credulity of its 
readers, the book reached a second edition, and the author was sent 
by his patrons to Oxford, in order to prepare himself for returning to 
Formosa as a missionary. Here he had the ill-fortune to encounter 
Halley, then Savilian professor, and two other savants. Some 
searching questions which they put to him respecting the sun’s 
position at noon and the duration of twilight in the island he 
was utterly unable to answer, and their published account of the 
interview sealed the fate of his imposture. After exhausting the 
patience of his remaining dupes, he relinquished the profession of 
roguery and settled down to a creditable literary career. In 
a posthumous work he made a candid confession of his fraud, in 
which he charged Innes with having been his accomplice. Its 
main design was ingeniously framed to tempt the gobe-mouche 
appetite of a frivolous and marvel-loving society. The means taken 
to introduce it under clerical and episcopal sanction were not less 
skilfully adapted to a time when Anglicanism was vaunted as the 
golden mean between Jesuitism and Dissent, and the Church was 
exhibiting the first symptoms of a missionary spirit.™ 

The eighteenth century has earned an unenviable celebrity for 
the number and audacity of its literary impostors. For particulars 
respecting the felonious exploits of two rogues, William Lauder and 
Archibald Bower, who were both tracked by the same critical 


24 A fuller account of this imposture, with further evidence in elucidation of the 
motives which prompted it, was given by the present writer in the Cornhill Magazine 
for May 1879. 
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detective, Dr. Douglas, the reader may consult Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson, D’Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature, and the Dictionary of 
National Biography. 

A more ingenious as well as successful fraud was the attempt of 
James Macpherson to conceal his personality behind the mask of 
Misin, or Ossian, a Highland poet of the third century, whose epical 
poems of Fingal and Temora he professed to have discovered 
and translated from the Erse in 1762-3. Though their genuineness 
was at once disputed by Johnson, who challenged ‘the translator’ to 
produce his MSS., and was doubted by Hume, Gibbon, and other 
critics, the bulk of Macpherson’s fellow-countrymen, headed by Blair 
and Lord Kames, warmly defended his good faith, and extolled the 
merits of Ossian as a second Homer. In answer to Johnson’s 
challenge, which was repeated by other sceptics, Macpherson pro- 
duced no original MSS., but satisfied his partisans by publishing what 
he affirmed to be transcripts from the Erse. The friends he made 
were influential enough to advance his fortune, and, after a prosperous 
career as a placeman, he died rich and honoured in 1796, having 
kept his secret to the last. The fervour of national enthusiasm, 
which he adroitly turned to account in 1762, had by this time cooled, 
and the exposure of his fabrication, which soon followed his death, 
was effected in his own country. A committee of inquiry appointed 


by the Highland Society in 1797, who completed their labours in 


1805, reported that, after a diligent search among traditional and 
written sources, they had been unable to find one poem identical 
‘in title and tenor with the poems of Ossian.’ In a critical essay on 
the subject by Malcolm Laing, the historian of Scotland, published 
in 1800, and the notes appended to his edition of Macpherson’s 
works, he minutely examined the materials extant respecting the 
legendary Gaelic heroes, in order to show the spurious character of 
the epics into which their names had been introduced. Its 
picturesque descriptions of Highland scenery, rhetorical flow of 
sentiment, and command of rhythmical language, account for the 
attraction which Ossian exercised at the time of its appearance, 
and may still to some extent retain. The presence of these 
characteristics of refinement and the absence of any of those indicia 
common to the poetry of a ruder age, have long been accepted as 
substantial proof of its being a production of the eighteenth, not of 
the third century.” 

The particulars of Chatterton’s fabrication, in 1768-9, of the 
poems which he attributed to Thomas Rowley, a priest of the fifteenth 
century, are too familiarly known to justify repetition. To a critical 
reader of our own day, modernness of thought and style will appear so 
plainly stamped upon the face of them, that he may consider Pro- 
fessor Skeat’s ample demonstration of their sham archaisms to he: 
%3 See Knight’s Cyclopedia, arts. ‘Macpherson’ and ‘ Ossian.’ 
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almost superfiuous.* It is well, however, to recall the fact that 
though Chatterton’s imitations, touched as they were by vivid flashes 
of genius, failed to baffle the acumen of Tyrwhitt, Warton, Gray, and 
Johnson, they successfully imposed upon many erudite antiquaries 
and scholars, including Dr. Milles, Dean of Exeter and President of 
the Antiquarian Society (who published a sumptuous edition of the 
poems, and learnedly expatiated upon their Homeric and Chaucerian 
affinities), Jacob Bryant, Lord Lyttelton, and Dr. Fry, President of 
St. John’s, Oxford. It can scarcely be doubted that Chatterton baited 
his line to catch that ‘doctoral ignorance,’ as Montaigne calls it, 
which ‘ knowledge so often begets.’ Vanity may be presumed to 
have prompted his mystifications in the first instance, and pride to 
have induced him to persist in his original story ; but he may fairly 
be aquitted of sordid motives. It is pathetic to reflect that if his 
boyish peccadillo had been treated with a little less harshness, the 
tragedy of his fate might have been averted and a fresh voice added 
to the choir of English poets. 

The forgery of Shakespearian MSS., by which William Henry 
Ireland (whether as principal or agent) succeeded in duping a distin- 
guished circle of scholars and men of letters in 1795-6, is another 
noteworthy instance of the type exemplified by Macpherson and 
Chatterton. It differed indeed from their fabrications in two respects, 
viz. that the MSS. themselves, not mere transcripts of them, were 
submitted to ocular inspection, and that in the judgment of un- 
believing critics, not less distinguished than the believers, the 
literary value of whatever was new or ‘original’ in the collection 
was absolutely worthless. These circumstances only serve to heighten 
the wonder of the forger’s success. Drs. Parr, Valpy, and Joseph 
Warton among scholars, George Chalmers and John Pinkerton among 
antiquaries, Sir Isaac Heard and Francis Townshend, professional 
heralds, and Richard Brinsley Sheridan, James Boswell, and H. J. Pye, 
poet-laureate, representative men of letters, were eager to avow 
their faith in the MSS. as indubitable autographs of Shakespeare, 
and bearing the unmistakable stamp of his genius. Granting that 
the antique aspect of sixteenth-century handwriting, parchment, ink, 
and seals was so skilfully imitated as to deceive the paleographers 
who examined the MSS., it remains inexplicable that a student so 
conversant with Elizabethan English as Chalmers could have been 
blind to the grotesque exaggerations of spelling which abound in 
every line of the text. Still more amazing appears the blindness 
which led Sheridan to accept the crude and tumid Vortigern as even 
a ‘ youthful production’ of the author of Hamlet, and to give Ireland 
3001. for the privilege of producing it at Drury Lane, besides half the 

° Had Chatterton’s MSS., now at the British Museum, been submitted to exami- 


nation during his lifetime, it is impossible that any expert in the handwriting of 
the fifteenth century could have been for an instant deceived by them. 
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profits of its representation for sixty nights. How John Kemble, who 
was forced to play the leading part, avenged the insult thus offered 
to the genius whose fame was linked with his own, need not be told 
afresh. In an Inquiry into the Authenticity of the MSS. which 
Malone, the most competent Shakespearian critic of the day, published 
soon after the collapse of Vortigern, he effectually established their 
spurious character by a minute collation of their language and spell- 
ing with those commonly employed in Elizabethan literature. The 
laboured attempt of Chalmers to adduce rebutting evidence was 
rendered futile by the prompt appearance of a pamphlet in which the 
forger, a young law-student, made an explicit confession of his fraud. 
Filial desire to gratify the taste of his father, an enthusiastic 
Shakespeare-worshipper, curiosity to see ‘ how far credulity would go 
in the search for antiquities,’ and vanity, intoxicated by the success 
of his first deception, were the incentives which avowedly actuated 
him. In another confession, made shortly before his death in 1835, 
he recanted his former statement, and represented his father as having 
been the chief concocter of the forgery. Whoever was concerned in 
it evidently saw that the Shakespeare-idolatry which then prevailed 
in antiquarian and literary circles had reached the point of infatuation, 
and embraced the opportunity of turning it to profit.” 

In the present century, though the literary forger has been far 
from inactive, his successes, owing to the general spread of culture 
and the special development of critical discernment, have happily been 
few and short-lived. In 1803, a M. Vanderbourg, ostensibly on behalf of 
a deceased friend, M. de Surville, published a volume of lyrics which re- 
vealed the existence of an ancient poetess hitherto unrecorded, named 
Marguerite Eleanore Clotilde, depuis Madame de Surville. Her career 
covered the greater part of the fifteenth century—one of her themes 
being the relief of Orleans by Joan of Arc in 1429, and another the 
victory of Fornovo by Charles the Eighth in 1495. She was also fortu- 
nate enough to be able to render an ode of Sappho into French verse 
* many years before any one else in France could have seen it.’* 
Though promoted to a place in Auguis’ Recweil des Anciens Poétes, 
these lyrics did not impose upon the trained judgment of Sismondi, 
who observed that it was only necessary ‘ to compare Clotilde with 
the Duke of Orleans or Villon’ to ascertain her real date.” Another 
critic discovered in them ‘ many ideas and expressions which were 
unknown in the language at the time of their pretended composition, 
and many imitations ‘of Voltaire and other poets.’*° There can be 
little hesitation in crediting their authorship to M. Vanderbourg 
himself. 

* Particulars of the extravagant lengths to which this idolatry was carried, and 
further details of Ireland’s imposture, are given in the paper already referred to 
(Two Impostors of the Bighteenth Contury), in the Cornhill Magazine for May 1879. 


8 Hallam’s Lit. of Hurope, i. 170. » Hist. des Frangais, xiii. 593. ° 
* I. D'Israeli’s Curios. of Lit. iii. 300. 
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A brief notice will suffice for one or two minor forgeries which 
must be fresh in the memory of many living persons. About thirty 
years since a well-known publisher bought a collection of letters 
alleged to be in the handwriting of Shelley, one of whose oldest 
surviving friends testified to belief in their authenticity. They were 
ushered into the world by a preface from the pen of Robert Browning, 
but withdrawn a few days after publication upon the discovery that 
they were made up from articles by Sir Francis Palgrave in the 
Quarterly Review. <A year or two later, a volume of letters by 
Schiller was announced as forthcoming, a preliminary certificate of 
their genuineness having been obtained from his last surviving 
daughter. Before they left the press they were clearly shown to be 
spurious. A notice of the impostures of M. Simonides, whose career 
has but recently terminated, will bring these examples of fraudulent 
apocrypha down to our own time. His chief successes are believed 
to have been gained in duping the authorities of great national 
libraries by the sale of sham antique MSS., but for obvious reasons 
the particulars of these cases have not been generally disclosed, and 
the statements on the subject which have appeared in the public 
journals must be accepted with some reserve. The eminent scholar 
Dindorf is said to have been one of ‘his victims in Germany. It has 
been stated that the trustees of the British Museum were deceived 
into buying from him a false memorandum addressed by Belisarius 
to Justinian, but the statement has been since denied. That he sold 
to Ismail Pasha a forged MS. of Aristotle, and to a wealthy English 
peer two spurious letters of Alcibiades to Pericles, for which he 
obtained high prices, is an assertion more credible, and as yet un- 
contradicted. His most remarkable failure seems to have been at 
Athens, where he tried to persuade a committee of twelve scholars 
that a MS. of Homer, written on lotus-leaves, was a genuine codex 
of very early date. Eleven of the number are said to have been 
satisfied, ‘ but the twelfth discovered that it was a faithful copy of 
the text of Homer as published by the German critic Wolff, and 
that the MS. reproduced the whole of the printer’s errors in that 
edition.’ *! 

The literary fabrications which come within the second group I 
have selected, viz. such as are devoid of evil intention and due to 
the indulgence of satirical, mischievous, or playful humour, are not 
prominent at an earlier period than the seventeenth century. Among 
the first that I am acquainted with was a tract published in 1649, 
just after the suppression of theatres by the Parliamentary autho- 
rities, which purported to be Mr. William. Prynne, his Defence of 
Stage Playes, or a Retractation of a former Book of his called 
Histriomastiz. In this jeu d’esprit of some mocking Cavalier, the 
grim old Puritan is made to blame the barbarous conduct of the 

| Obituary notice in the Times, October 1890. 
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Parliamentary army in taking ‘away the poor players from their 
houses, being met there to discharge the duty of their callings,’ and 
to vindicate himself from being supposed to countenance such cruelty 
because he had once denounced the stage—‘ when I had not so clear a 
light as now I have.’ Prynne’s vain protest against this practical 
joke, which he circulated by means of handbills, must have doubled 
the enjoyment of its malicious perpetrator.*? 

Not less droll was Swift’s shaft of ridicule at the prophetic 
almanac-maker, John Partridge, which he started by issuing (under 
the name of Isaac Bickerstaff ) a set of Predictions for the Year 1708. 
Among them was announced the death of Partridge himself on the 
29th of March. 


After the date had gone by, Swift published . . . ‘The Accomplishment of 
the First of Mr. Bickerstaff’s Predictions: being an Account of the Death of 
Mr. Partridge the Almanack-Maker on the 29th inst.’ Other wits kept up the joke, 
Partridge, in his next almanack, declared that he was ‘still living in health, and 
they are knaves that reported it otherwise.’ In the first number of the Tatler... 
Steele, in the name of Bickerstaff, continued the joke, and explained to Partridge 
that if he had any shame he would own himself to be dead, ‘ for since his art was 
gone, the man was gone.’ * 


Another satirical missile, impelled by political animus and aimed 
at a higher quarry, was among the minor productions of Johnson in 


1739, when he was struggling into notice. It was entitled Marmor 
Norfolciense, and assumed to be an essay upon ‘ an ancient propheti- 
cal inscription in monkish rhyme lately discovered near Lynne in 
Norfolk.’ The design of the mystification was to attack the Hano- 
verian dynasty and the Whig Government of Sir Robert Walpole.” 

Dr. Birch, a solid historian and lexicographer of the last century, 
is the reputed author of a fabrication which, though intended in jest, 
succeeded in falsifying many veracious literary chronicles. Among the 
discoveries of George Chalmers the antiquary, who diligently ransacked 
the piles of miscellaneous periodicals at the British Museum, was a 
unique copy of The Englishe Mercurie, imprinted at London by Her 
Highness’s Printer, 1588, which has since repeatedly been described 
as the earliest English newspaper. The researches, however, of a 
later antiquary, Mr. Thomas Watts, among the papers which Birch 
left behind him, disclosed the original draft of the Mercwrie, on 
modern paper, with corrections made for the press.» 

In 1781 John Pinkerton (who subsequently became an archzo- 
logist of repute) initiated a form of literary fabrication which 
became too common. A collection of ancient Scottish ballads 
which he published in that year was generally accepted as a 


2 J, D'Israeli’s Curios. of Lit. iii. 315. 

% Prof. H. Morley’s First Sketch of Eng. Lit. p. 783. 
% Tbid. p. 851; Boswell’s Life (ed. of 1826), i. 97. 
% I, D’Israeli’s Curios. of Lit. i. 157, note. 
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valuable contribution to the national history. In the preface to a 
work upon Ancient Scottish Poets published some years later, he 
confessed, with a candour bordering on effrontery, that his former 
volume had been a compilation of genuine antiques and imitations 
of his own. He exculpated himself from the suspicion of base 
motives in this deception by affirming that he had declined the 
publisher’s offer of half the profits of the book. Unfortunately, 
innocence of intention is ineffectual to avert the consequences of a 
thoughtless action. Similar excuses might doubtless have been 
made by Pinkerton’s numerous successors in the art of manu- 
facturing modern antiques. Allan Cunningham is said to have 
confessed that he palmed off some ballads of his own upon a 
collector of ancient relics, who published them without suspicion. 
Robert Surtees notoriously imposed in the same way upon the 
credulity of Scott, when supplying him with materials for the 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, and also victimised Hogg with some 
spurious Jacobite ballads. Thomas Campbell was similarly duped, 
when editor of the New Monthly Magazine, by a waggish contributor 
who pretended to have rescued from neglect the works of a seven- 
teenth-century dramatist named Clithero. 

Perhaps the deftest artist in this department of fabrication was 
George Steevens, the Shakespearian commentator. Animated by an 
impish spirit of trickery, to which jealousy of rival antiquaries may 
have lent a spice of malice, he industriously devised cunning snares 
for their feet. He would, for example, disseminate fictitious illus- 
trations of Shakespeare’s text, in order that Malone, who was his 
chief butt, might be entrapped into adopting them and give him 
the gratification of correcting the blunder in his next edition. 
Under the pseudonyms of Collins and Amner, he would insert para- 
graphs in the daily press purporting to be curious extracts from 
rare books, copies of which no one who wished to verify the passages 
ever succeeded in discovering. Among these curiosities was the 
romantic story (that has found its way into Todd’s Life of Milton) 
of the poet’s having been seen asleep under a tree by a lady who 
became enamoured of his beauty, and placed in his hand some 
impassioned verses of Guarini, which, when he awoke, so fired 
his fancy that he made a journey to Italy in the hope of tracing 
her. Another was the story of the deadly upas-tree of Java, which 
long obtained credit as one of the fairy-tales of science. 

It would be easy to adduce examples of the same type of fabrica- 
tion from recent annals, but limitations of space allow of no more 
than a brief reference to the third group in my list. Literary mysti- 
fications, inspired by a purely dramatic aim, wherein, for the sake of 
obtaining the closest vraisemblance, the artist has carried imita- 
tion to the point of effecting illusion, appear to be a comparatively 

% J, D’Israeli’s Curios. of Lit. iii. 297-304. 
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modern product. De Foe’s Journal of the Great Plague in London, 
published in 1722, and Memoirs of a Cavalier, published in the 
following year, are perhaps the earliest instances in our literature. 
Both were successful in passing for genuine narratives, one being 
quoted by Dr. Mead, and the other by Lord Chatham, as the records 
of eyewitnesses to the scenes depicted. Another of De Foe’s fictions, 
The Apparition of one Mrs. Veal to her friend Mrs. Bargrave, at 
Canterbury, was written as an advertisement for Drelincourt’s 
Sermons wpon Death, which the ghost impressively commended as 
a viaticum. The sale of the whole edition, which had been a burden 
on the publisher’s hands, and of severa! others in succession, quickly 
followed. The Memoirs of Captain Carleton, by himself (1728), a 
work which has been attributed to De Foe, but apparently with little 
reason, contains an account of Lord Peterborough’s campaign in Spain, 
wherein Johnson ‘found such an air of truth that he could not doubt 
of its authenticity.’*” Sir Walter Scott, who edited the book in 1809, 
Lord Stanhope, and many other writers, have regarded it as a vera- 
cious narrative. The keen criticism to which the Memoirs have been 
subjected by a recent historian of the Spanish War of Succession, 
Colonel Parnell, has rendered it almost certain that they are substan- 
tially fictitious.** 

During the last half-century the fashion for modern antiques, 
rococo, and ‘make-believe’ in literature has so rapidly spread that 
it must suffice to name a few of the most successful achievements 
in various provinces. In historical fiction, Lady Willoughby’s 
Diary, by the late Mrs. Rathbone; Mary Powell, by Miss Manning ; 
and With Essex in Ireland, by the Hon. Miss Lawless, have won 
special celebrity. In the field of adventurous travel such writers 
as Edward Trelawney, Adventures of a Younger Son; Charles 
Cochrane, Journal of a Tour by Senor Juan de Vega; and George 
Borrow, Lavengro, may be more than half-suspected of having 
obtained their realistic effects by a dexterous interweaving of fact 
and fiction. The romantic narrative of South-sea life by the American 
writer, Herman Melville, Omoo, must have charmed many readers 
into conviction of its truth. The recently-published Letters, affecting 
to be the replies of the ‘ Inconnue’ to those addressed to her by 
Prosper Mérimée, have aroused an amount of curiosity which argues 
eloquently for the writer’s skill. 

No one who has been at the pains to follow the retrospective 
survey thus outlined will have failed to observe (1) the facility with 
which in uncritical ages pseudonymous or spurious writings obtained 
general acceptance as authentic or genuine, and maintained their 
hold unshaken until brought to the test of scientific criticism. The 
Epistles of Phalaris, for example, and the Jewish and Early Christian 


* Boswell’s Life (Oxford ed. of 1826), iv. 300. 
%* War of the Succession in Spain, by Col. the Hon. A. Parnell, pp. 316-326, 
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apocrypha, seem to have been accepted from the date of their appear- 
ance without serious demur, and enjoyed a tenure of belief that lasted 
through many centuries; the Chronicle of Ingulphus, the Charters 
of Durham Priory, and the Travels of Maundeville were only dis- 
covered to be forgeries within recent years: (2) the success with 
which, even in periods of prevalent culture, a skilful fabricator has 
often floated his imposture by flattering a popular appetite or minis- 
tering to the enthusiasm of a clique, and made easy dupes of men 
illustrious for their learning and acumen. Psalmanazaar, Macpher- 
son, Chatterton, Ireland, and Simonides are typical examples of this 
class. The names of their dupes, Dean Milles, Bryant, Dr. Parr, 
George Chalmers, Sheridan, and Dindorf emphasise the warning 
addressed by St. Paul to those who, ‘ professing themselves to be wise, 
became fools.’ 

One conclusion, which is amply warranted by the evidence, has an 
obvious bearing upon a burning question of current controversy—the 
authority of putative Scriptures. The controversy, indeed, is but an 
old one revived, and the conclusion is not drawn for the first time. 
Two centuries ago Toland, in his Life of Milton, referring to the fabri- 
cation of the Eickov Bacidix}, which Gauden successfully foisted 
upon the world for nearly forty years as the authentic work of Charles 
the First, added this judicious comment :— 


When I seriously consider how all this happened among ourselves within the 
compass of forty years, in a time of great learning and politeness, when both parties 
so narrowly watched over one another's actions, and what a great revolution in civil 
and religious affairs was partly occasioned by the credit of that book, I cease to 
wonder any longer how many supposititious pieces, under the name of Christ, His 
apostles, and other great persons, should be published and approved in those 
primitive times when it was of so much importance to have them believed; .. . 
I doubt rather the spuriousness of several more such books is yet undiscovered, 
through the remoteness of those ages, the death of the persons named, and the 
decay of other monuments which might give us true information.*” 


Warned by the remembrance of so signal an illusion, and many 
other examples scarcely less remarkable, the inquirer who is invited 
by the Church to submit his reason and conscience to the authority 
of her sacred books, ascribed to venerable names, and reputed of hoar 
antiquity, is more than justified in maintaining an attitude of 
sceptical vigilance, and demanding the strictest proofs of their authen- 
ticity and genuineness. If it be replied that the demand is unreason- 
able, since under the circumstances of the ease no strict proofs can be 
furnished, cadit questio. The exorbitant assumption that it is 
possible to erect a fabric of mental and spiritual domination upon a 
foundation of documentary evidence which it is impossible fully 
to test, must be frankly surrendered. But the surrender of a 


* Life prefixed to edition of Milton’s Works, 1698, p. 29. Conf. Dr. Martineau’s 
Seat of Authority in Religion, p. 179. 
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fallacious claim to vest the authority of a creed in the books which 
avouch it, need involve no sacrifice of aught that is vital in the creed 
itself. Let the basis of its support be shifted from the letter to the 
spirit, and its doctrines be left to stand upon their own merits. Upon 
this broad and deep foundation two of the wisest religious teachers 
of our time are content that Christianity should rest. The lamented 
Déllinger’s ‘ innermost thought,’ as we learn from Lord Acton’s faithful 
portraiture of him, ‘ was that religion exists to make men better, and 
that the ethical quality of dogma constitutes its value.’*° In the 
profound and masterly treatise which consummates Dr. Martineau’s 
lifelong services to the cause of rational religion, he thus distinguishes 
the sound from the unsound criteria of truth : 


We cannot say, ‘ This doctrine is divine because it is found in a canonical book, 
and that is human because confined to the Apocrypha . . .’ or, ‘This argument is 
demonstrative because attributed to Jesus Himself, and that is subject to doubt as 
reported only of Stephen or Timothy.’ Neither Church nor Scripture can serve, on 
these easy terms, as our ‘ Rule of faith and practice,’ and yet both may provide 
adequate guidance to the highest truth and goodness. To reach it, however, with- 
out use of the discriminative faculties, and be carried blindfold into the Eternal 
light, is impossible. . . . The tests by which we distinguish the fictitious from the 
real, the wrong from the right, the unlovely from the beautiful, the profane from 
the sacred, are to be found within, and not without, in the methods of just thought, 
the instincts of pure conscience, and the aspirations of unclouded reason."! 


HeEnrY G. HEWLETT. 


” Lng. Hist. Reriew, Oct. 1890, p. 705. 
" The Seat of Authority in Religion, pp. 296-7. 





PROFESSOR HUXLEY AND THE 
SWINE-MIRACLE. 


THE controversy, in which this paper has to take its place, arose out 
of a statement, indeed a boast, as I understood it, by Professor 
Huxley,' that the adepts in natural science were assailing the 
churches with weapons of precision, and that their opponents had 
only antiquated and worthless implements to employ in the business 
of defence. I took upon me to impeach at certain points the preci- 
sion of the Professor's own weapons.? Upon one of those points, the 
miracle of the swine, as recorded in the Gospels, he had given us 
assumption instead of proof upon what he thinks the vital question, 
whether the keeping of the swine was an innocent and lawful occupa- 
tion. He has now offered an elaborate attempt at proof that such 
was its character. The smallest indication of such an attempt in the 
original article would have sufficed entirely to alter the form of my 
observation, which would then have been what it will now be; not 
that he offers no argument, but that his argument is unsound from 
the beginning to the end. 

Of that considerable portion of his article which is devoted to 
sneers, imputations, and lectures against myself, I shall take no notice 
whatever. The question of my guilt or innocence is too insignificant, 
and even the question whether Mr. Huxley does or does not always 
use weapons of precision might hardly warrant a prolongation of the 
warfare. But the personal action of our Lord is the basis of the 
Christian revelation, and to impugn it successfully in any point is to 
pierce the innermost heart of every Christian. No inquiry, therefore, 
can be too painstaking which helps to carry such a question to a con- 
clusive issue. 

I must, however, in passing, make the confession that I did not 
state with accuracy, as I ought to have done, the precise form of the 
accusation. I treated it as an imputation on the action of our Lord : 
he replies that it is only an imputation on the narrative of three 
Evangelists respecting Him. The difference from his point of view 

' Nineteenth Century, July 1890, p. 22. 
2 Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture, p. 260. 
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is probably material, and I therefore regret that I overlooked it. 
From the standing ground of those who receive the Scriptures, it is 
not so considerable. That Christ, who is not only the object of imi- 
tation, love, and worship, but the very food and life of Christians, is 
the Christ of the Gospels. In a sense relative yet not untrue, they 
may almost be called ‘the brightness of His glory and the express 
image of His person.’* If the Gospels are put on their trial as literary 
documents, and if a legitimate though mordent criticism can success- 
fully impugn any portion of them, we cannot complain, and must 
take our chance. But when their contents are summarily condemned 
and rejected on a charge of intrinsic unworthiness and immorality, 
apon no higher authority than that of the private judgment of this 
or that individual, then, and so long as we are dealing with a portion 
of the attested portraiture, an arraignment of them becomes, at 
least in my view, more hard to distinguish from an arraignment of 
Him whom they pourtray. Told, and told in detail, by all the 
three Synoptics, the miracle of the demoniac and the swine does not 
well bear severance from the staple of the biography. Nor, indeed, is it 
so severed by Mr. Huxley,‘ who frankly treats it as involving at large 
the authority of the Synoptic Gospels. In itself, it is undoubtedly of 
the utmost significance, on account of the questions which it raises. 
One of these is the large subject of demoniacal possession, on which 
I do not presume to enter. Another is whether our Saviour in 
answering the prayer of the evil spirits by ‘saying unto them, Go,’ 
became a co-operator in the destruction of the swine. This has been 
contested, but I pass by the contest, and for argument’s sake at least 
admit the affirmative. Then there remains the further question; 
whether the beneficent ministry of our Lord on earth included in 
this instance the infliction of heavy injury upon certain individuals, 
the owners, or keepers and o mers, of the swine, by the destruction 
of their property lawfully and innocently held ? 

Mr. Huxley observes that the Evangelists do not betray any con- 
sciousness of the moral and legal difficulties involved in the question. 
But if the Evangelists believed that our Lord was dealing in this case 
with Hebrews, or with persons bound by the law of Moses, ther for 
them, believers in the Messiah, there were no legal or moral diffi- 
culties at all. 

There are, indeed, those who have been content to rest the case on 
‘the absolute right of the Deity to deal at will with the property of the 
creatures whom he has made. ‘Of thine own have we given Thee!’ 
Commentators are far from uniform.’ But, as it appears to me, the 
question does not come before us quite in this shape. Apart from 
any such contention, it is no trivial inquiry whether we have to record 


* Heb. i. 3. * Nineteenth Century, December 1890, p. 968. 
* Consult Cornelius a Lapide, and his references to others, on. Matt. viii, 28-34 
Thoma; Scott's commentary is worthy of notice. 
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in this case the existence of an exception to the general character 
of our Lord’s ministry, which was both beneficent and law-abiding. 
So far as regards the taking of animal life, the matter need not be 
discussed. It was life destined to be taken, taken by violence and 
probably with greater pain. It may have been, undoubtedly, the 
highest practical assertion of power, which is recorded by the 
Evangelists. But there is a remaining question, namely, whether 
this assertion of power was such as to involve serious injury to the 
proprietary rights of innocent persons. This is the character which 
Professor Huxley stamps upon the narrative; justly, as he thinks, 
but, as I hold, in defiance of historical authority, and of the laws of 
rational and probable interpretation. I cannot, however, but agree 
with him on two points which appear to be important: namely, first, 
that the excision on moral grounds of this narrative from the Synoptic 
Gospels affects their credit as a whole, and, secondly, that it is 
material to know whether the act recorded involved the infliction 
of a heavy penalty upon conduct in itself innocent. 

The first question that arises in approaching this inquiry is, 
where did the miracle take place? And Ido not well understand 
how Mr. Huxley, or his authorities, have so readily arrived at the 
conclusion that the very existence of any place named Gergesa is very 
questionable. Origen was a learned man, of critical mind, and he 
resided for a large part of his life in Palestine, and travelled there 
only two centuries after the time of our Lord.’ He tells us expressly 
these three things :— 

1. That there was an ancient city named Gergesa on the Lake of 
Tiberias. 

2. That, bordering on the water, there was a precipitous descent, 
which it appears, or is proved (Se/xvurac), that the swine descended. 

3. That Gadara is indeed a city of Judea, with very famous baths, 
but has no precipitous ground in the vicinity of water.® 

This statement from such a source, at such a date, appears to 
require a treatment much more careful than the dictum that the 
existence of Gergesa is ‘very questionable.’ I admit, however, my 
obligation under the circumstances to inquire also, and fully, into 
the case of Gadara. 

Let me now summarily point out what I conceive to be the main 
sources of error, which, taken together, vitiate the entire argument 
of Professor Huxley. 

1. Throughout the paper he confounds together what I had dis- 
tinguished, namely, the city of Gadara and the vicinage attached 
to it, not as a mere pomeriwm, but as a rural district. 

2. He more fatally confounds the local civil government and its 

® Nineteenth Century, December 1890, p. 972. 


7 See also M‘Clellan’s Wew Testament, on Matt. viii. 28, for the testimony of 
St. Jerome, 8 Orig. Comment. in Joann. p. 145. 
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following, including, perhaps, the whole wealthy class and those 
attached to it, with the ethnical character of the general population. 

3. His one item of direct evidence as to the Gentile character of 
the city refers only to the former and not to the latter. 

4. He fatally confounds the question of political party with 
those of nationality and of religion, and assumes that those who took 
the side of Rome in the factions that prevailed could not be subject 
to the Mosaic law. 

5. His examination of the text of Josephus is alike one-sided, 
inadequate, and erroneous. 

6. Finally, he sets aside, on grounds not critical or historical, but 
purely subjective, the primary historical testimony on the subject, 
namely that of the three Synoptic Evangelists, who write as contem- 
poraries, and deal directly with the subject, neither of which is done 
by any other authority. 

7. And he treats the entire question, in the narrowed form in which 
it arises upon secular testimony, as if it were capable of a solution 
so clear and summary as to warrant the use of the extremest weapons 
of controversy against those who presume to differ from him. 

Our main question, then, is the lawfulness and innocence of the em- 
ployment of the swineherds. The ethnical character of Gadara and of 
its district derives its interest from its relation to that main question. 
In my opinion, not formed without an attempt at full examination, 
there is no historical warrant for doubting that the swineherds were 
persons bound by the Mosaic law. In the opinion of Mr. Huxley,” ‘ the 
proof that Gadara was, to all intents and purposes, a Gentile and not 
a Jewish city, is complete.’ And, again,'® Gadara was, ‘ for Josephus, 
just as much a Gentile city as Ptolemais.’ Utterly contesting these 
two propositions, I make two admissions: first, that one or more of 
the many and sparse references of Josephus may easily mislead a 
prepossessed and incomplete inquirer ; and secondly, that in the terri- 
tory of Gadara, and in various other parts of Palestine, it would be a 
mistake to look for a perfectly homogeneous population either Hebrew 
or Gentile. 

Outside the text of Josephus, Professor Huxley adduces but a 
single fact in support of his allegations concerning Gadara—the fact, 
namely, that its coinage was Gentile. But coinage is essentially, 
and is most of all in a conquered country, the work of the governors, 
wholly apart from the governed. To say that the Gadarenes 
‘adopted the Pompeian era on their coinage,’ '' out of gratitude, must 
almost be a jest. If Pompey re-annexed Gadara to the Syrian 
province,'? it is most improbable that he should have altered its laws 
respecting religion. Mr. Huxiey supposes this change was popular 
as a restoration of Roman authority. But, had he consulted the 


* Nineteenth Century, p. 973. ” Thid. p. 974. 
" Thid. p. 973. 2 Josephus, de Bell, Jud, i. 7,7. 
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text of Josephus, he would have seen it was approved, because the 
cities were restored by him to the ‘ Home Rule’ of their own proper 
inhabitants. 


I. Tue REVOLTED JEws. 


Mr. Huxley comes nearer to the point when he touches the text 
of Josephus,'* on which, indeed, apart from the Synoptic Evangelists, 
we have chiefly to depend. He deals with the passages found in the 
18th chapter of Book II. of the Judaic Wav. Now, these passages 
are most dangerous and seductive to those of his opinion, because, 
if severed from other passages, they would prove his point: on one _ 
condition, however, namely this, that we admit what is, indeed, his 
master fallacy, to be sound in logic and in fact. 

He says“ that the revolted Jews are stated by Josephus to have 
laid waste the villages of the Syrians, ‘and their neighbouring cities, 
and after them Gadara and Hippos.’ He then cites from Section 5 
the passage which states that Scythopolis, Askelon, Ptolemais, and 
Tyre slew or put in prison great numbers of Jews. ‘ Those of Hippos 
and those of Gadara did the like; as did the remaining cities of 
Syria.’ And hereupon Professor -Huxley assumes that his case is 
proved: causa finita est. 

And so, perhaps, it might be were we to adopt what I have 
termed his master fallacy. That master fallacy is his assumption as 
to the cleavage of the Palestinian communities. According to him, 
all that was anti-Roman was Jewish or Hebrew, and all that acted 
on the other side was Gentile. Where, as in Tyre or Ptolemais, the 
population generally is known to have been Gentile, this assumption 
would, in the absence of evidence to the contrary, be a fair one. 
Such, in Mr. Huxley’s view, was the case of Gadara, where the Jews 
were only local immigrants, like the inhabitants of a Ghetto.’ But 
this is just what he ought to prove; and it is not proved by showing 
either that those Jews who were in revolt attacked a part of the 
Gadarite population, or that the Gadarite population afterwards did 
the like to some Jews among themselves. For the whole text of 
Josephus testifies that the Jews, as often happens in a case where 
foreign domination exists over a people of high nationalism, were 
sharply divided among themselves on the point of resistance. There 
were among them Roman and anti-Roman factions; ardent spirits 
always disposed to rise, and spirits more sluggish and pacific, who 
were either indifferent or indisposed to run the risk. Further, the 
strife between these sometimes went to blood, and not unfrequently 
placed the same community on different sides at different times. 
This, undoubtedly, I have to prove. I will first illustrate it by 











8 Nineteenth Century, p. 974. ™ Ibid. on Bell. Jud. ii. 18, 1. 
1 Nineteenth Century, p. 974. 
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various cases including even Jerusalem itself, and will afterwards 
show that, if we wish to make sense and not nonsense out of Josephus, 
we must apply the same ideas to Gadara, which besides, in all likeli- 
hood, had some mixture of population, and classes possessed of wealth 
and influence, which were sure to take the Roman or anti-national 
side. 

I must first, however, observe that Mr. Huxley has quoted the 
text of Josephus inaccurately. As he has cited it, the revolted Jews 
proceeded at Gadara and Hippos as they had done in the cities of 
Syria that he had previously mentioned. But what Josephus says '" is 
that they devastated (wholesale as it were) these Syriau cities,and that 
then, proceeding against Gadara and Hippos (which meant territories 
and not mere cities), they burned some places, and reduced to 
submission (not the rest but) others; thus, pointing to those dif- 
ferences of local faction, class, or race, in the different neighbour- 
hoods, which Mr. Huxley overlooks. 

Sepphoris, the chief city of Galilee, and the strongest, exhibits 
those anomalies of political position which belonged to a conquered, 
disturbed, and variously divided country. It was one of the five 
great Hebrew centres, which Gabinius chose to be the seats of 
Sanhedrims.!” After the death of Herod, it was taken and destroyed 
by the Romans, and the population reduced to slavery. Subse- 
quently it was re-peopled. When Vespasian invaded Palestine, it 
asked and obtained from him a Roman garrison,'* as it had also 
received Cestius Gallus with acclamations not long before." Yet, 
nearly at the same period, and probably between these two occasions, 
when Josephus was engaged in preparing Galilee for defence, by 
fortifying at the proper points, he left Sepphoris to raise its own 
walls,” because while it was rich it was also so zealous for the war. 
Later on, Sepphoris was required to give hostages to the Romans *! 
at the very time when it was exposed to the jealousy and hostility 
of the Jews. Thus the same city, according to local fluctuations, was 
the partisan to-day of one side, to-morrow of the other. A clear 
comprehension of this shifting character in the local facts is vitally 
necessary for a sound judgment on the case before us. 

Again, Gamala,” on the Sea of Tiberias, adhered at this time to 
Rome ; a little later we find it one of the last and most obstinate 
strongholds of Judaism against Vespasian.* Further, Gabara, as 
I shall presently show, exhibited similar variations. 

In truth, as Milman says,” ‘ every city was torn to pieces by little 
animosities ; wherever the insurgents had time to breathe from the 
assaults of the Romans, they turned their swords against each other.’ 


16 Bell. Jud. ii. 18, 5. " Antiq. xiv. 5,4; Bell. Jud. i. 8, 5. 
% Tbid. 1% Ibid. ii. 18, 11. % Tbid. ii. 20, 6. 
1 Vita, c. 8. 2 Ibid. c. 11. 23 Milman, Hist. Jews, ii. 280-4. 

* Thid, ii. 290. 
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It was in Jerusalem most of all that these bloody factions raged ; 
they were exasperated by the arrival of strangers; the peace parties 
shed the blood of the warlike, and the war parties of the peaceful.” 
In truth, such had long been the condition of that city, that 
Vespasian advisedly postponed the commencement of his opera- 
tions for fear he should extinguish the local feuds, which, as he 
saw, were wasting the strength of the rebels, and should compel 
them to unite together.” 

It is, then, quite conceivable that when Josephus says the 
revolted Jews burned some places and subjugated or kept down 
others in Gadaris, he means to speak of places where the peace 
party, which might be Jewish or not Jewish, predominated ; and ~ 
when he says the Hippenes and the Gadarenes acted against the 
Jews, he probably means that the Jews of the war party were put 
down by antagonists averse to war, though of their own race, as much 
as,and even possibly more than, by Gentile portions of the population. 
This, I have said, is a conceivable opinion. But, in order to justify 
what I have said of the argument of Professor Huxley, I must show 
that it isan opinion not only conceivable, but warranted, and even 
required, by a consideration of the whole evidence on the record. 
That is the best conclusion, which best meets all the points of the 
case. The conclusion reached by Professor Huxley leaves Josephus 
in hopeless contradiction to himself. 

For I shall now proceed to show that Gadara or Gadaris, first, was 
an important centre of Jewish population, by which I mean population 
subject to the Mosaic law; secondly, was a recognised seat of Jewish 
military strength; and thirdly, according to Josephus himself, 
acknowledged the law of Moses as its local public law, and was bound 


to obey it. 


II. THe ORDINANCE OF GABINIUS. 


Mr. Huxley places great reliance on the ‘classical’ work of Dr. 
Schiirer,” which treats of the history of the Jewish people in the 
time of our Lord. And certainly a high tribute to it is due from 
him, as it seems to have supplied nearly all his material for the 
history and character of Gadara; except, indeed, the exaggeration 
of the terms in which he describes them. It may, perhaps, be 
questioned whether a work, of which one half bears dates so recent 
as 1889 and 1890, can yet have fully earned the title of a classical 
work. I do not, however, presume to question its ability and 
research, On the other hand, without detracting from its general 
character, I cannot assume it to be precise and conclusive upon every 
one of those complicated local histories of Palestinian towns, among 


*5 Milman, Hist. Jews, ii. 315 seqq.  Thid. ii. 305. 
** Geschichte des jiidischen Volks im Zitalter Jesu Christi, Leipzig, 1886-90. 
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which Gadara has to be reckoned. Nor can I help embracing the 
opinion that he is (in the case before us) over-fond of giving the go- 
by to a difficulty by altering the text of his authority, so as to make 
it conform to the view he has adopted. No less than five times,” 
upon this very limited subject, does he accept or propose this method 
of proceeding. At the same time, he altogether passes by phrases, 
and even passages, of Josephus, which are of real, and, in one or more 
cases, even of capital importance. 

Let the reader test what I have said, in the first place, by reference 
to the weighty statement of the Jewish historian as to the Sanhe- 
drims of Gabinius. 

Soon after the conquest by Pompey, who had himself given proof 
of his moderation and regard for the religion of a conquered people, 
Gabinius became administrator of the Roman power ; and he divided 
Palestine into five regions, for the purpose of administering the Jewish 
law in each of them, through an assembly of elders termed Sanhe- 
drim ; possibly also with a view to the easier and more effective 
collection of the Roman tribute. 

Of these regions, according to the text as it stands, one had 
Gadara for its centre ; the others being Jerusalem, Sepphoris, Jericho, 
and Amathus. The measure, and the name of Gadara, are mentioned 
in two separate passages. Here we have to all appearance a pretty 
flat contradiction to the theory that Gadara was a Greek or a Gentile 
city. Accordingly, says Mr. Huxley,” Schiirer has ‘ pointed out ’ that 
what Gabinius really did was to lodge one of these (the Sanhedrims ) 
in Gazara, ‘far away on the other side of the Jordan.’ Under this 
facile phrase of ‘ pointing out’ is signified the deliberate alteration of 
the text, which inconveniently asserts not only in two separate 
passages, but in two separate works,” that the place selected was 
not Gazara, but Gadara. Without doubt any theory can be esta- 
blished with ease, if we are free thus to bend the original text into 
conformity with its demands, In this instance that text contains, 
as we shall see, a specific statement, which, as Mr. Huxley must have 
found if he had referred to Josephus, made it manifestly impossible 

that he could have written Gazara in these two places. 

I confess that Dr. Schiirer appears to me to have seriously mis- 
apprehended in some degree the spirit of this measure as well as the 
facts, when he says*' that it involved the abolition of whatever 
residue of political independence had thus long remained to Palestine, 
because Hyrcanus was now deprived of his temporal and confined to 
his priestly power. If we examine the matter according to the 
reason of the case, it was probably a great gain to the population to 
have the Mosaic law administered at its own doors by its own local 

% Antig. xiii.13, 5 (Schiirer, ii.91); ibid. xiv.56,4; Bell. Jud. i. 8,5; ibid, iii.7,1; 
Vita, c. 15. 


® Nineteenth Contury, p. 973. ™ Antig. xiv.5, 4; Bell. Jud. i. 8,6. ™ Gesch. i. 276. 
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leaders rather than by a priest-king sitting at a distance in Jerusalem. 
If we test it by the general spirit of the policy of this proconsul, we 
are led to suppose it friendly, because with it there was combined the 
rebuilding of some cities which had been overthrown. If we follow the 
authority of Josephus, we are bound to take it as a measure altogether 
favourable to Jewish liberties; for, he says,®* ‘thus the Jews were 
liberated from dynastic rule, and remained under the government of 
their local heads’ (év dpuoroxpartela Sifpyov). 

Since the text, as it stands, entirely overthrows the doctrine that 
Gadara was a Gentile city, the propounders of that theory can only 
meet their difficulty by altering it, although they must surely feel 
that the contradiction of two independent works is a remedy not - 
daring only, but rather desperate. 

But, independently of the confirmatory witness of a double text, 
Josephus cannot have written Gazara, for, if he had done so, he 
would have committed the absurd error of contradicting himself in 
the very sentence in which he wrote it. 

Gazara is not olny ‘ far on the other side of Jordan.’ We are deal- 
ing with the north-east of the country, and Gazara is in the extreme 
south-west. Josephus says expressly that Gabinius divided the 
country into five equal districts. Now the old kingdom of Judea may 
be taken roughly as one-third of Palestine. Samaria was probably 
excluded: even if it were not, the case is not greatly altered. For 
the emendation thus ‘ pointed out’ entirely overthrows the equality 
of the districts. It gives to Judwa three out of the five Sanhedrims, 
and, leaving Amathus for the country beyond Jordan, assigns to 
Sepphoris alone the Galilees and Decapolis, or a territory about as 
large as that given to the three southern centres conjointly. 

It can hardly be necessary to observe that, besides this fatal 
objection, Gazara seems to be disqualified by its geographical remote- 
ness near the south-western border, and perhaps also by comparative 
historical insignificance. 

The emendation, then, has to be committed emendaturis ignibus 
for self-contradiction ; and the twice-repeated testimony of Josephus 
stands intact, showing that, shortly after the time of Pompey, Gadara 
was chosen for a purpose which obviously required, and which there- 
fore establishes its being, a great centre of Hebrew or Mosaic popula- 
tion. 


III. Muirary IMPORTANCE. 


Having shown that Gadara was important as a centre of popula- 
tion which was either Jewish in blood or governed by the Jewish law, 
I will next show that Gadara was also formidable as a seat of Jewish 
military power. The time came when Vespasian had to contemplate 
operations against Jerusalem. And now, says Josephus,” ‘it was 

#2 Antigq. xiv. 5, 4. 3 Bell. Jud. iv. 7, 3. 
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necessary for him to subdue what remained unsubdued, and to 
leave nothing behind him which might prevent his prosecution of 
the siege.’ A, 

Accordingly, he marched to the point of danger. This was Gadara, 
the strong metropolis of Persea, which had once, against Jannzus, 
stood a siege of ten months. The rich, who were numerous there, 
escaping the notice of their opponents, had invited him. On the 
approach of Vespasian, the party disposed to war found itself (and no 
wonder) in a minority, and fled; but not till they had massacred 
Dolesus, the author of the invitation tothe Roman general. In their 
absence, the people received Vespasian with acclamations. But they 
pulled down the walls oftheirown accord: and he then left with them a 
garrison of horse and foot to defend them against the return of the ex- 
pelled party. Why were the walls pulled down, except to prevent the 
population from holding the city against the Romans? Why, 
although the wealthy and the local governing power was friendly, 
yet was a Roman garrison left behind, but because the dominant 
force in the city, apart from foreign intervention, was a Hebrew or 
anti-Roman, and not a Gentile, force? And does not this passage, 
even if it stood alone, abundantly suffice to show that, whatever the 
division of parties may have been, Gadara was not, ‘to all intents and 
purposes, a Gentile city’? It was a city from which Vespasian ap- 
prehended an attack in his rear; and to prevent this he makes it an 
open city, and leaves a force in it in order that his partisans might 
continue to have the upper hand. 

But let us not suppose that these partisans were necessarily 
Gentiles. I must again press the proposition that the Jews of that 
era, or the population observing the Mosaic law, were largely divided 
into peace party and war party, and that we may find the peace party 
acting with the Gentiles against their fellow-countrymen, in order to 
avoid the alternative of war. I will now refer to a passage which 
shows this in a manner quite conclusive. Gischala™ appears to have 
been a city of the extreme war party, though it, too, had partisans of 
peace. However, it broke away, and was in consequence assailed 
and destroyed by a composite force of Tyrians, Sogarenes, Gadarenes, 
and Gabarenes. It seems quite natural that the Tyrians, a Gentile 
people, should actively maintain the Roman domination. And the 
Gadarenes on this occasion acted with them. Shall this prove Gadara 
to be a Gentile city? Certainly not: for Gabara was a Galilean, 
and, as Mr. Huxley sees, a thoroughly Jewish city, and yet it shared 
in the overthrow of Gischala. There cannot be a clearer proof that, 
in certain cases, it was not the question of religion or race that 
determined the balance of opinion and the action of the commu- 
nity, but the question of war or peace. I rely, then, on the strate- 
gical movement of Vespasian to show that Gadara, an important 


% Josephus, Vita, c.-x. 
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to 
of centre of Jewish population, was also in the main an important seat of 
Jewish military strength ; most of all, perhaps, as being the centre at 

ira, which the rural population of Gadaris would muster for war in case 
us, of emergency. 
re, 
“on IV. THe Jewish Law IN Gaparis. 

no Although, in inquiries of this kind, we may speak of Jewish or 
ed Hebrew populations, as Dean Milman does, to describe generally those 
eir who were adverse to the Roman power, the expressions are not quite 
ey satisfactory, because, in themselves, they involve a condition of race ; 
1a whereas, to say nothing of those descendants of the ancient Canaan- - 
x- ites who had conformed to Judaism, we find that the Mosaic law 
he was imposed at the time of which we treat, as a consequence of con- 
ys quest if not on Gentile yet on mixed populations. And the real 
Ys question in respect to the Gadarene territory is not exclusively 

t whether the population were of Hebrew extraction, but also, and 
OF indeed mainly, whether they were Jewish as being bound by the 
ey Jewish law : or, as I should like to call it, whether they were a Mosaic 
ie population. To this question let us now further look. 


According to Origen,® Gadara was simply a city of Juda. 
According to Josephus in one passage, it was a Grecian city, as were 
Hippos and Gaza.** But in another place he includes it in a great 
group of cities which were Syrian, Idumzan, or Pheenician,” and he 
then places it in the Syrian subdivision of that group. Weare guided 
by the nature of the case to the meaning of these two last-named 
designations. There was no properly Hellenic element reckoned in 
the population of the country,** though there must have been a 
sprinkling of Greeks concerned in the administration of the kingdoms 
founded by Alexander’s generals. As there were Pheenicians in the 
earliest Hellas, so now there were important Hellenic settlers in Asia, 
and, without doubt, a larger number of Hellenised Asiatics. In con- 
nection with the name of Gadaris, Strabo * enumerates a few Greek 
individuals of some distinction. The case has been sufficiently ex- 
plained by Grote,*° who allows as the characteristics of what was, he 
thinks improperly, called Hellenism, in the kingdoms after Alexander, 
the common use of Greek speech, a certain proportion of Greeks, both 
as inhabitants and as officers, and a partial streak of Hellenic culture. 
This flavour of Hellenism would be found rather at central spots than in 
the country at large. At Gadara it might be sustained by the baths, 
which probably made it a place of fashionable resort. But in this 
qualified or diluted sense, the name of Grecian was applied both to 
the Syrian and the Egyptian powers,‘' and the Rescript of Augustus 





% In Joann.p.141. ™ Bell. Jud. ii. 6, 3. 7 Antigq. xiii. 15, 4. 
38 Strabo, xvi. 2. 9” Thid. xvi. 2, 29. © Hist. of Greece, xii. 362-7. 
| Antiq. xvi. 6, 2. 
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respecting religion accordingly describes Judea as having suffered 
grievously from Greek cruelty. Politically, Gadara with Hippos and 
Gaza ‘? were given to Herod, and after his death, on the division of 
his dominions, they were re-annexed to Syria. But these were 
administrative changes, without any effect, so far as appears, on the 
laws and religion of the country. Very different was the change 
which ensued when from having been a Syrian city," it was acquired 
by Alexander Jannzeus for Judea.“ My opponent has overlooked the 
capital fact, that what Judwa acquired or recovered by conquest was 
thereupon placed unde: the Mosaic law. In Samaria, we may safely 
assume that it was there already when Jannzeus conquered it. When 
Idumza was subdued by his father Hyrcanus,‘* that law was esta- 
blished, and the people were at once circumcised. In the case now be- 
fore us the statement, though indirect, is equally conclusive. When 
Josephus enumerates “ the cities conquered by Jannzus, Pella closes 
the list. But Pella, he adds, they destroyed, because the inhabit- 
ants would not submit to the Mosaic law (ra mdtpia tav "lovdaiwy 
#0n). It is plain therefore that the other cities, of which Gadara was 
one, remained intact, because they allowed the law of Moses to become 
the law of the land. 
Alexander Jannzus died in B.c. 79. But there is not, so far as 
I know, the smallest evidence that the law was altered here, any 
more than in Galilee or Judza, before the time of our Saviour. Mr. 
Huxley indeed again and again assumes the contrary,’ but without 
citing a single authority, or even taking notice of the testimony from 
Josephus which I have here given; and it is in the light of this 
passage that we have to consider the establishment of the Sanhedrim 
by Gabinius. He says, indeed (without any reference), that the only 
laws of Gadara were the Gentile laws sanctioned by the Roman 
suzerain.“* Now we know something of the proceedings of the Roman 
suzerain in the time of Augustus, with regard to the Jews, not of 
Juda merely, but of Asia at large and of Cyrenais, who appealed to 
Cesar against what they termed Greek oppression.“? The answer 
commends the fidelity of the Jews ; it especially lauds Hyrcanus, the 
actual high priest; and then grants to the Jews without limit 
the full enjoyment of their own peculiar laws after the manner of 
their fathers as they were enjoying them under Hyrcanus, the high 
priest. This charter of continuance for the Mosaic law where it pre- 
vailed is issued during the lifetime of Herod the Great, and before 
the reannexation of Gadara to the Syrian province. I can hardly 

© Bell. Jud. ii. 5,3. Antig. xvii. 11, 4. 

“* Mr. Huxley says, ‘It is said to have been destroyed by its captors.’ It is not so 
stated by Josephus in his account of the conquest. But it seems to have undergone 
some reverse before the time of Pompey (B.C. 65), by whose favour it was restored. 

“ Antigq. xiii. 15, 4. ® Milman Hist. Jews, ii, 28. Bell. Jud. xix. 9, 1. 
“© Antiq. xiii. 15, 4. " Nineteenth Century, pp. 977-8. 
* Ibid. p. 977. * Josephus, Antig. xvi. 6, 1, 2. 
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suppose, however, that any one would assign to that merely adminis- 
trative change the effect of altering the religious law of the country, 
a matter in which the rule of Roman policy was that of resolute 
non-interference. 

I conceive, then, that the conquest of Janneus, together with the 
measures of Gabinius, leave no reasonable ground for doubting that the 
law established in Gadara at that period was the Mosaic law; and 
also that the Rescript of Augustus confirms this proposition. But 
confirmation is not required. If the religious system of the Jews 
was established there in the time of Gabinius, we must assume its 
continuance until we find it changed. Of such a change there is 
not, I believe, any sign before the time of our Lord. 





ie 





STRABO. 


Were it only on account of his general authority, we must not 
omit to notice the particulars which Strabo has supplied with respect 
to Gadaris. He has indeed fallen into undeniable confusion as to 
geographical arrangement, yet not so as to hide the real effect of 
some important statements. 

In proceeding southwards along the Syrian coast, Strabo *° places 
Gadaris next to Joppa; then comes Azotus, Ascalon, and Gaza. From 
Gadara proceeded five persons with Grecian names, of whom he gives 
a list. Now this Gadara has points of contact with the Gadara of 
the north, first because he speaks of it as Gadaris, a territory and not 
only a town; secondly, because the Greeks whom he names are 
known to have sprung from Gadara of Perza.”' Let us now try to 
clear up this matter. 

Proceeding from Gaza towards Pelusium, he introduces the Sir- 
bonian Lake or morass ;** but, in describing by characteristic details 
the nature of its waters, he gives them properties which, copied from 
Diodorus, render it an accurate account of the Dead Sea; except that 
he assigns to it only 200 stadia in length, and makes it stretch 
along the sea coast, which agrees with the Sirbonian Lake, while 
the length of the Dead Sea nearly reaches forty miles. He was in 
fact almost wholly ignorant of the interior; and, as he confounded 
the Dead Sea with the Sirbonian Lake, he probably also confounded 
the Lake of Tiberias with the Dead Sea, both being on the line of 
the Jordan; and thus was led to bring Gadaris into geographical 
relation with it and with the coast. 

The chief importance, however, of his account is to be found in 
a third point of contact with the true Gadaris which it presents. He 
describes the appropriation of this territory by a remarkable phrase. 
The Jews, he says, 2&:5uacavto, made it conform to their own model ; 

® Strabo, xvi. 2, p. 759. 5! Schiirer, ii. 91. ® Strabo, 763. 
54 Williams in Smith’s Dict. 
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respecting the introduction of the Jewish law into the district. 


It seems possible that Strabo may have been in part misled 
by the name of Gazara, which was in this part of Palestine, and which 


had likewise been Judaised upon a military conquest. 


VI. GADARA AND GABARA. 





Vespasian, in commencing his campaign of A.D. 67, came from 
Antioch to Ptolemais to unite his force with that of Titus. He was 
there met by a party sent out of Sepphoris,* who obtained from him 
a Roman garrison. From this centre, all Galilee was laid waste with 
fire and sword, there being no safety except in the cities fortified by 
Josephus. Vespasian then carried his army of overwhelming force 
across the Galilean frontier, and encamped there to try the moral 
effect upon the enemy. It was so powerful that Josephus, who 
commanded the Jews, withdrew his force to Tiberias, at the extremity 
of the province. 

Hereupon, says our historian,*” Vespasian attacked the city of the 
Gadarenes, took it at the first assault, as it was not provided with a 
fighting force, and on his entry slaughtered the inhabitants of military 
age, for two reasons—one of which was hatred to their race. As the 
text stands, it proves at least a wide prevalence of Jewish nationality 
in the city and region of Gadaris. 

It is proposed, however, to alter Gadara into Gabara, and the 
alteration, first suggested by Reland (1714), but not adopted by 
Hudson (1720) or Cardwell (1837), has received the approval of 
Schiirer, of Milman,** and of Robinson. I speak of it with respect, 
out of deference to such authorities. They do not seem to have stated 
conclusive or even detailed reasons, beyond the remark that, while 
Gabara may be within fifteen miles of Ptolemais, Gadara is out of 
Galilee, and more than twice the distance. Professor Huxley has 
gone much further, and has set forth strategical reasons which he 
thinks demonstrate that Vespasian’s case would have been one truly 
of demoniacal possession could he have passed by Gabara and marched 
on to Gadara. For the Roman line of march would have been between 
Gabara, to the north, and Jotopata, a fortified city in strong position 

on the south. According to Robinson,” I may observe the distance 

between the two is only from six to eight Roman miles. Vespasian 

‘could not afford to leave these strongholds in the possession of the 

enemy,’®! and from Gabara ‘ his communications with his base could 

easily be threatened.’ 

Now this statement is contradicted right and left by the facts. 


5 Bell. Jud. ii, 2, 4. 53 Thid. 4, 1. 
© see f, 3: 58 ii, 243. 
iv. 87 (1852). 






56 Thid. 6, 2, 3. 
°° Biblical Researches, iv. 37. 
“ Nineteenth Century, p. 976. 
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For first, if Gabara be the right reading, it was (and so Milman has 
stated it) ungarrisoned. Secondly, it was not a stronghold at all; 
for Josephus tells us that all Galilee was now cruelly devastated with 
fire and sword by the Romans, and there was nowhere any refuge, 
except in the cities he had fortified; of which Gabara was not one. 
Thirdly, in the narrow region between Gabara and Jotopata lay 
Sepphoris, which was held by the Romans, and was the stronghold 
from which all Galilee was laid waste. Fourthly, Vespasian, in defiance 
of his modern instructor, did leave behind him all the twelve or 
fourteen strong places that Josephus had fortified except one. Fifthly, 
he did, indeed, march against Jotopata, but for this he had a very 
strong reason, quite apart from fears about his base, which would ~ 
under the circumstances have been chimerical: namely, that the 
Roman commander, Placidus, had just before failed in an attack upon 
it,and had been defeated and put to flight under its walls. We may 
now, I think, bid adieu to the strategy of Professor Huxley. 

Many a good cause, however, suffers from the use of bad argu- 
ments in its favour. It remains for me to offer, with due submission, 
some reasons, which appear to me serious, in support of the text as it 
stands. 

1. Josephus says Vespasian attacked ‘the city of the Gada- 
renes.’ So far as I know, he uses this form of expression only when 
the city is the centre of a district (Gadaris) * named after it. Such 
was the case of Gadara, but not of Gabara. He does not call Sep- 
phoris the city of the Sepphorites, or Gamala the city of the Gama- 
lenes. 

2. He says the place was taken at the first assault ; appropriately 
enough for a fortified place shorn of its garrison, but not appropriate for 
an open town. 

3. Gamala, as part of the open country of Galilee, was already in 
full subjection to the Romans. 

4. If, as we see, Vespasian began his operations by securing 
Sepphoris, the capital of Galilee, and thereby secured the province, 
so that the Jewish force fled to Tiberias, was it strange or unnatural 
that he should as his next operation secure the capital of Perea to 
dominate the territory beyond Jordan ? 

5. The text, as it stands, agrees with Book iv. 7, 3, in testifying 
to the military importance of Gadara: but the emendation makes 
Vespasian prefer to Jotopata a place which apparently counted for 
nothing in military movements. 


VII. TESTIMONY OF THE EVANGELISTS. 


Bidding farewell now to the text of Josephus, I do not know that 
‘we have much more assistance to expect from secular literature as to 


& Bell, Jud. iii, 3, 1. 
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Gadara and its district. But a very important light is cast upon it 
by the Synoptical Gospels, and by the facts of the Old Testament 
history in their relation to the geographical precinct, which was also 
in general the ethnical limit, of our Lord’s ministry upon earth. 

It was, apparently, a part of the providential calling of the race of 
Abraham that they were to have in the first instance for themselves a 
distinct and separate offer of the new ‘glad tidings.’ Christ was not 
sent, accordingly, ‘ but to the lost sheep of the House of Israel.’ It is 
most interesting to observe how and in what localities this offer took 
effect. 

We naturally look in the first instance to Jerusalem and the 
country belonging to it. Our Lord was born, as we know, in 
Judea; and the scene of the Gospel of St. John, which is in the 
main confined to Jerusalem and its neighbourhood, and also in the 
main to a few continuous narratives, is principally laid there. The 
territory of Samaria was immediately contiguous to that of Judea, 
but ‘the Jews had no dealings’® with the mixed race inhabiting 
that country, and our Saviour seems never to have exercised there 
more than what may be termed an accidental ministry. But the 
Baptism and temptation were in Galilee.*' It was there that He 
commenced His course of miracles.” When the wakeful jealousy of the 
Pharisees made it needful for Him to quit Juda and repair to 
Galilee, ‘He must needs go through Samaria.’ Then came the (so 
to speak) casual meeting and discourse with the woman of Samaria, 
to whom He declared that salvation was of the Jews. Out of the 
report which she carried away from Him, there grew an invitation of 
the Samaritans to the Saviour, praying Him to come among them: ® 
but He abode with them only two days, and passed on into Galilee. 
It is wonderful to observe how large a proportion of His ministry 
was exercised in the north. Nor was it in the neighbourhood of 
His own city of Nazareth, nor equally diffused over the Galilean 
provinces from east to west, but was almost confined, or most largely 
given, to the eastern district and the close neighbourhood of the 
Galilean sea. Here and hereabouts we have the principal specific 
narratives of the calling of the Apostles, to the number, apparently, 
of six. Here lay the chief scene of our Lord’s active ministry: here 
was delivered the Sermon on the Mount. It was not only from the 
eastern or Galilean side of this sea, but from Decapolis also He was 
followed by great multitudes;’° and of Decapolis Gadara and its 
district were an important, and were also the nearest, part. And the 
fact that our Saviour selected Chorazin, Bethsaida, and Capernaum for 
the denunciation of the woes,” on account of the privileges that they 


® John iv. 9. * Matt. iii. 1, 13: iv. 1. ® John ii. 11. 
% Tbid.i, 43; ii. 1-11. © Ibid. v. 22. 6 Thid. v. 40. 
® Matt. iv. 18-22, and John i. 40-51. *0 Matt. iv. 25. 
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had enjoyed, at once denotes the scenes of His habitual, preaching, 
and bears appalling testimony to its rejection. Dr. Edersheim places a 
group of the miracles to the east of the sea of Galilee in ‘a semi- 
heathen population,’ ”? lying much beyond Gadara. But he includes 
the eastern shores of the lake in the country which he describes as 
the principal seat of Jewish nationalism.” This perhaps was ‘ Galilee 
of the Gentiles.’ Nor did our Lord wholly avoid the coasts of Tyre 
and Sidon,” where there were Jews in considerable numbers: but 
the contrast between these towns and those before named proves the 
comparative rarity of His visits. If they were also rare in Decapolis, 
‘through the midst of the coasts of which’ He came, we must 
recollect that this district, constituted under Greek authority, © 
included Damascus and other Gentile cities. We know very well that 
Hebraic settlement and influence were not in our Lord’s time 
confined to the western side of the Lake of Tiberias; for the town 
of Gamala™” on its eastern side (see Robinson’s map) was sternly 
Jewish in the final struggle, which was also sustained by multitudes, 
so says Josephus, from Persea as well as other parts of Palestine ; 
Perea being regularly reckoned as part of Palestine by the 
Rabbis.” 

We need not doubt that there was a variable Syrian infusion in 
the population of this country. But we have to bear in mind that 
Gadaris and all its neighbourhood formed part of the old promised land, 
and that, accordingly, the law of Moses had been in force there from a 
date running back fifteen hundred years ; except, perhaps, at the com- 
paratively recent period at which it had been reckoned for a time as a 
Syrian city. The right general assumption, therefore, is that the 
large majority, especially of the rural and labouring population, was 
either of genuinely Hebrew origin, or was drawn from one of those 
nations of Canaan who were in prior occupation. As to these, the 
reader of the Sacred Volume must be struck by the contrast between 
the .pre-exilic and the post-exilic times. In the earlier history of 
Palestine, we are only too much reminded of their presence by 
the fatal fascinations of their worship. At the later period, when 
Judaism had set itself firmly against idolatry, they seem to be 
effaced ; and we are left to infer that unless in Samaria, on which they 
imprinted a hybrid character, they had either quitted the country or 
had been drawn gradually within the compass of the more substan- 
tive religion, and had come to be reckoned in the number of the domi- 
nant and stronger race. Over and above these considerations, and that 
re-establishment of the Jewish law in the recovered cities, of which 
notice has already been taken, it is known that, after the twocaptivities, 


72 Life and Times of Jesus, ch, xxxiv. 8 Thid. ch. x. vol. i. p. 238. 
™ Matt. iv. 15; Isaiah ix. 1. > Matt. xv. 21; Mark vii. 24. 
76 Mark vii, 31. 7 Milman, Hist. Jews, ii. 280-6. 
78 Edersheim, i. 398. 
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there was-a powerful reflux or reaction of the Hebrew element or race 
in Northern Palestine, which, perhaps, was the means of establishing 
the broad distinction between it and Samaria. Dean Milman notices 
this infusion.” Samaria remained, he observes, in comparative insig- 
nificance. But the north became gradually populous, whether from 
the multiplication of those who had escaped deportation, or from those 
who returned, with the aid, perhaps, of families belonging to the southern 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin. We might have expected it partially 
to repair to the neighbouring district of Samaria, and to the temple on 
Mount Gerizim ; but, on the contrary, the inhabitants worshipped in 
Jerusalem, followed the fortunes ofits ruling power, and fought despe- 
rately at the close for the nationalcause. He speaks in particular of the 
two Galilees, but the resistance, as Dr. Edersheim has stated, ex- 
tended beyond them, and it is plain that in a portion, at least, and evi- 
dently the nearer portion, of Decapolis, strong nationalism prevailed. 
And here we may admire the wisdom of Gabinius in providing at 
Gadara and Sepphoris for the local administration of the law, and 
thus relieving this great population from much of the inconvenience 
of dependence on a distant centre at Jerusalem. 

Quite apart from the conclusive testimony of Josephus, Mr. Huxley 
has evidently seen that the Synoptical Gospels, in the narrative of 
the swine, and in other parts, presuppose the predominance of a 
Hebrew nationality in the population of Gadaris. He is wise, there- 
fore, in not only rejecting the story, but availing himself of the occa- 
sion in order to challenge the general authority of the Gospels. 
Conversely, all we who acknowledge their historical credit, must feel 
how improbable it is that our Lord should have carried His ministry 
into a really Greek or Gentile district on the only one occasion 
when He thought fit to run counter to the public sentiment, and 
to give to His action the character of a serious interference with the 
rights of property. How could He have ventured thus to associate 
Himself with the destruction of a great herd of swine, if the country 
was Gentile, and if those swine belonged to persons not bound by 
the prohibition of the Mosaic law? Might they not, and would 
they not, have resorted to the use of force against this unarmed, as 
well as unauthorised intruder? But what happens is that the swine- 
herds fly; according to all the three Evangelists, they fly; to the 
city, according to St. Matthew and St. Mark,®* which was the 
seat of autbority ; and they tell what had happened. Why, then, if 
this was a land of Gentile rule, and if the swineherds were Gentiles, 
why was not our Saviour—since His agency was recognised—either 
assailed by popular violence, or called regularly to account by the 
law of the land; by that ‘ Hellenic Gadarene law, *' with the sup- 


™® Edersheim, i. 441, 2. ® Matt. viii. 34; Mark v. 13. 
8 Nineteenth Century, p. 976. 
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posed existence of which Mr. Huxley pastures his imagination ? 
Instead of this, without the slightest idea of an accusation against 
our Lord, the population, streaming forth, simply consult for their 
own temporal interests, and beseech Him to depart out of their 
coasts.*? 

The supply of swine testifies indeed to the existence of a demand. 
It may probably testify also to the existence of a Gentile class or 
element in the country. The question, indeed, which relates to 
the use of pork as an article of diet has by no means that uniformity 
of colour, outside the Mosaic law, which Professor Huxley assigns to 
it. But it would be tedious by entering upon it to lengthen a paper 
already too long, for we may safely allow that among the Syrian 
Gentiles this diet may have been known, and may not have entailed 
any legal penalty. 

Mr. Huxley concludes the argumentative portion of his article 
by insisting that the ‘ party of Galileans’* were foreigners in the 
Decapolis, and could have no title, as private individuals, even to 
vindicate the law. I will not argue the point, which is wholly im- 
material to my purpose; and it may not be easy to draw with exact- 
ness the line up to which the private person may go of his own 
motion in supporting established law. I confine myself to the 
following propositions :— 

1. Both from antecedent likelihoods, and from history, there is 
the strongest reason to believe that the Mosaic law was the public 
law of Gadaris. 

2. Even if it had been relaxed as public law, yet those tradition- 
ally bound to it would not have been released from the moral 
obligation of obedience, and all the particulars go to show that the 
keepers of the swine were thus bound. 

3. In the enforcement of a law which bound the conscience, our 
Lord had an authority such as does not belong to the private indi- 
vidual. 

4. That the Gadarenes should have deprecated any recurrence of 
this interference with unlawful gains, is no more wonderful than 
that the population of the maritime counties of Great Britain 
should, in the days of our protective tariff, have been favourable to 
smuggling, and should even have resented, as they did, the in- 
terference of conscientious clergymen whose duty it was to denounce 
the practice. 

5. That they should have done no more than ask for our Saviour’s 
departure, affords of itself the strongest presumption that the action 
in which He co-operated, and which was certainly detrimental, was 


not illegal. 
I submit these observations upon an historical subject, complicated 


® Matt. viii. 34; Mark v. 17; Luke viii. 37. 8 Nineteenth Century, p. 978. 
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by several difficulties, with all respect to those who differ from me, 
I do not deny that the population of Decapolis was in some sense a 
mixed population, partially resembling that of Samaria.* But to sup- 
pose the swineherds to have been punished by Christ for pursuing a 
calling which to them was an innocent one, is to run counter to every 
law of reasonable historic interpretation. I will not assume that I 
have even now exhausted the subject, though I have not knowingly 
omitted anything material. But Professor Huxley is so well pleased 
with his own contentions, that he thinks the occasion one suitable 
for pointing out the intellectual superiority to which he has been 
led up by scientific training. I believe that I have overthrown 
every one of them: but I do not think the achievement such as 
would warrant my concluding by paying myself a compliment. 
W. E. GLADSTONE. 


“* Bell. Jud. iii. 3, 2. 
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